
She hived By Love 

"... everything is love, and everything depends 
on love.” 

This was the rule of life for Adriana, the simple, 
voluptuous^ artist’s model, who became a woman 
of the streets. Loved by two men, and desired by 
many, she gave herself freely to the man who 
seemed kast interested in her. She dreamed of a 
happy marriage and a family, of a decent, normal 
life. But she was trapped in a net of brutal 
violence and fierce emotion. 

“The most brilliant novel to he published in this 
country in the last ten years , . . its penetration, 
into the secret recesses of a woman’s tempera- 
ment, aud its beautiful balance and simplicity of 
style should establish Moravia’s reputation se- 
curely here.” 

—Alfred Hayes, 
N, Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE ' 

At sixteen yeajrs of ACt; I was a real beauty. I had a 
perfectly oval face, narrow at the ternples and widening 
■ a little below; my eyes were large; gentle and elongated; 
my hose formed one straight line with my forehead; my 
mouth was large, with beautiful full, red lips, and when 
I laughed, I showed very white, regular teeth. It struck 
me that I resembled a certain movie star wlio was very 
popular at the time and I began to do my hair as she did.. 
Mother said that although my face was lieautiful, my 
figure was a hundred times more so; she said that there 
w’as not a figure like mine in all Rome. 

In those days I did not trouble about my figure; I 
thought a beautiful face was all that mattered. But today 
I must admit mother was right. I had firm straight legs, 
curving hips, a long back, narrow waist and broad 
shoulders. My abdomen was rather prominent as it has 
always been, and my navel rvas so deeply hollowed in 
my flesh that it almost disappeared; but mother said 
this was an additional beauty, because a woman's, 
abdomen ought to be rather prominent and not flat as 
is the fashion today. My bosom, too, was well developed, 
but firm and resilient so that I did not have to wear a 
brassiere. ^Vlien I used to complain that it was overde- 
veloped, mother said that it was really splendid and tliat 
women's bosoms nowadays tvere nonexistent.. When I 
was naked, I seemed tall and ■well proportioned, mod- 
eled like a statue, they told me later on; but whdn fully 
clothed, I looked like a slim young girl, and no one 
could have guessed that I was built as I was. This, I vas - 
told by the artist for whom I first began to pose, was 



because of tbe proportion between the ^'arious parts o 
my body. ' ' ' 

Mother discovered this painter for me. Before sh 
manied and became a shirtmaker, she had been a model 
tlien one day an artist gave her some shirts to make am 
remembering her old profession, she suggested I shoul' 
pose for him. The first time I rvent to liis studio mothe 
insisted on coming witlr me, aldtough I protested tha 
I could easily go alone. I felt ashamed, hot so much a 
having to undress in front of a man for the first time i 
my life, as at the things I guessed mother would say t 
persuade him to employ me. And, in fact, after she ha 
helped me to slip my clothes over my head and ha 
made: me stand naked in the middle of tbe room, sh 
began to talk enthusiastically to the artist. "Just loo 
tvhat a bosom! ll’liat hips! Look at iicr legs! W'licre els 
will you find legs and hips and a bosom like these? 
.'Vnd as she said these things, she kept on prodding nv 
just like diey prod animals to persuade people to bu 
-viheni in the market. The painter was laughing; I gre' 
.':*ashamcd and since it was winter I felt very cold. But 
realized mother was not talking in this way out of spit 
hut that she tvas proud of my beauty because she was m 
mother and, if I was beautiful, I owed it all to her. TIi 
artist, too, seemed to understand her feelings an 
laughed, not from an ulterior motive, but with genuin 
friendliness, so that 1 felt reassured and, overcoming m 
shynpss, walked on tiptoe to tlic stove to warm mysel 
The artist must have been about forty and was a slot 
man with a cheerful, easygoing manner. I felt that Ii 
looked at me without desiring me, as he would at a 
object, and this comforted me. Later on, when he kne 
me better, he always treated me witli kindness and r 
spcct, as a human being and no longer as a mere objec 
I was attracted to him immediately, and I might eve 
have fallen in love with him out of sheer gratitude, ju 
because he was kindly and affectionate totvards me. Bi 
he never let himself go with me, always behaving lil 
.III artist not like a man, and our relationship remainc 
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as correct and distant as it was on the first day I posed 
for him. 

When mother had come to an end of my praises, the 
painter, without saying a word, went over to a heap of 
papers piled up on a ciiair. After^having looked through 
them, he pulled out a colored print and showed it to 
mother. “There’s your daughter,’’ he said in an under- 
tone. I moved over from the stove- to look at the print. 
It showed a naked woman lying on a bed covered %vith 
magnificent stuffs. A velvet curtain hung behind the bed 
and two wnged cherubs, like two little angels, floated 
in the air in the folds of the curtain. The woman really 
did resemble me; only, although she was naked, the 
stuffs and the rings she was wearing on her fingers 
showed clearly that she must have^been a queen, or 
jomeone important, whereas I was only a common girl. 
At first mother did not understand and stared in con- 
sternation at the print. Then suddenly she seemed to 
see the resemblance. “She’s exactly like that! It’s 
Adriana! You see how right I was? Who is this woman?’’ 
she exclaimed excitedly. 

"It’s Danae,’’ replied the artist with a smile. 

“Danae who?” 

“Danae— a pagan goddess.” 

Mother, who had expected to hear the name of a real 
person, was rather disconcerted, and in order to hide 
her embarrassment began to explain to me that I had 
to do what the painter wanted— lie like the figure yi the 
print, for instance, or stand or sit and keep still all the 
time he was working. He said laughingly that mother 
knew more about it than he did, and mother imme- 
diately began to talk of when she had been known all 
over Rome as one of the handsomest models and the 
harm she had done herself by marry'ing and giving up 
her career. Meanwhile the artist had made me lie doivn 


on a sofa at one end of the studio and take up a pose, 
arranging my^arms and legs in the position he required. 
He did this with an abstracted, thoughtful gentleness, 
hardly touching me, as if he had already seen me in t le 
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attitude in which he wanted to paint me. Then 
altliough mother continued .to chatter, he began tc 
sketch in the preliminary outlines on a w’hite canva; 
standing on an easel. Mother noticed he was no longci 
listening to her, since he was absorbed in drawing me 
“How much %vill you pay this daughter of mine an 
hour?" she asked. 

Witliout lifting his eyes from the canvas, tlte paintei 
named a sura. Mother picked up the clothes I hac 
arranged on a chair and tiirew them at me. 

“Come on! Get your clothes on— tve’d better be go 
ing,” she said to me. 

"Now what's die matter?" asked the painter in aston 
ishment, stopping his work. ' 

“Nothing,” answered motlter, pretending to be in : 
great hurry. “Come on, Adriana— tee' ve got a lot to do. 

“But, look here," said the painter, “if you tvant t 
come to terms, make an olfei— what's dre meaning c 
all this?'' 

Then mother began to make a dreadful scene, shou' 
ing at the top of her voice that he was mad if he though 
he could get atvay with paying me so little, that I wt 
not one of diose old models nobody wants, that I wi 
sixteen and was posing for the first time. When mothc 
wants somediing, she always starts shouting and pn 
tends she is furiously angiy. But she is not really angt 
at all and I, who know her through and through, kno- 
drat she is as calm as oil underneath. But she shouts lih 
the women in the market when a purdiaser oilers tc 
little for their goods. She shouts most of all at well-nrai 
nered people, because she knows their manners wi 
always make them yield to her. 

And, in fact, even the artist gave way in tire en< 
"While mother was creating a scene, he kept on smilir 
and making a gesture from time to time with oire Iran 
as if he rvished to say something. At last mother stoppe 
to get her breath, and he asked her again how mirclr si 
wanted. But she wouldn't say straight out. "I’d, like i 
know just how much dre painter who did that pictm 
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you sho’sved me gave his model!” she shouted unex- 
pectedly. . 

The artist began to laugh. “What's that got to do 
with it? Those were other days— he probably gave her 
a bottle of wine or a pair of gloves." 

Mother seemed as much put out as she had been when 
he told her the print represented Danae. The artist was 
having a little quiet fun at her expense, without any 
malice, of course, but she did not realize it. She started 
shouting again, calling him mean and boasting about 
my beauty. Then suddenly she pretended to calm down 
and told him how much she wanted. The artist argued 
the point for a while, and at last they agreed on a sum 
that was only a little less than mother had asked. The 
artist walked over to a table, opened a drawer and paid 
her. She took the money, looking highly delighted, gave 
me a fe-^v more suggestions and left. The artist shut the 
door and then returning to his easel spoke to me. 

“Does your mother ahvays shout?” 

“Mother loves me,” I replied. 

' "I got the impression that she loves money more than 
anything else in the world,” he said quietly, as he pro- 
ceeded with his dra^ving. 

“No, no, that’s not true,” I answered with vivacity. 
“She loves me best of all, but she’s sorry I v/as born 
poor and she wants me to earn a good living.” 

I’ve related this matter of the artist in detail, first of 
all because this was the day when I began v/ork, 
although later on I chose another profession, and then 
because mother’s behavior on this occasion illuminates 
her character and the nature of her affection for me. 


When my hour’s sitting Avas over, I -vs’ent' to meet 
mother in a milk-bar where she had told me to pick 
her up. She asked me how it had gone and made me 
tell every ^vord of the conversation which the artist, who 
was rather a silent fellow^ had carried on witli me during 
the sitting. In the end she told me I -^vould have to be 
very careful, perhaps this artist had no dishonorable 
intentions, but many of them employed models with 
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the idea of making them their mistresses. I was to re 
their advances at all costs. ‘They ^e all pennile^i 
explained, "and you can’t expect to get anytlhng out 
therh. With your looks you can aim much higl 
much higher.” 

•This was the first time mother had ever spoken to 
in this way. But she spoke decisively, as if she w 
saying things she Had been pondering for some time. 
"What do you mean?" I asked her in astonishment 
"Those people have plenty of talk but no money 
lovely girl like you ought to go with gentlemen,” 
answered rather vaguely. 

.‘What gentlemen? I don’t know any gentlemenJ” 
She looked at me. “You can be a model for the ti 
being," she said even more vaguely, "dien well se 
one thing leads to another." But the reflective, grasp 
look on her face alarmed me. I asked her nothing m^ 
on that occasion. 

But in any case mother's advice was unnecessary, 
cause I was ver)' serious even for my extreme you 
After this artist, 1 met others and soon became 
fcnough known among the artists. I must say that tl 
were usually tactful and respectful, although more tk 
one showed me what his feelings were towards me. I 
1 rejielled tliem all so harshly that I soon had tiie rept 
tion of being unapproachably virtuous. I have alret 
' said that most of tlie artists were nearly always respi 
ful; tliis was probably because their aim was not to m: 
love to me but to draw and paint me. They w 
accustomed to models, and my naked body, altitov 
it Was young and fully developed, made as little imp, 
sion, upon them as upon a doctor. The artists’ frier 
on the otlier hand, often embarrassed me. They usee 
come in and begin to chat with the artist- But I s< 
noticed that, although tliey did their utmost to app 
indifferent, they were unable to keep tlieir eyes off 
Some tvere quite shameless and would begin wandei 
around the studio so tliat they could examine me fi 
every angle. These glances, as well as mother's ve: 
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allusions, roused my sense o£ coquetry and made me c 
scious both of my l^auty and of the advantages I mi] 
draw from it. At last I not only became accustomed 
their tactlessness, but, after a while, I could not h 
feeling delighted, when I saw ho^v excited the visit 
became, and disappointed when they were indiffer 
to me. And so, all unawares, my vanity led me to thi 
that whenever I chose to, I could improve my situat; 
by making use of my looks, just as mother had said. 

My chief aim at that time, however, was to getmarri 
My senses were still dormant, and the men who watcl 
me while I was posing aroused no emotion in me otl 
than vanity. I used to give mother all the mone^ 
earned and, when I was not posing, I stayed at ho 
with her and helped her cut out and sew shirts, our o: 
means of livelihood since my father, who had beet 
raihvayman, had died. We lived in a small flat on i 
second floor of a long, low building, erected specia 
for the railwaymen fifty years earlier. The house t 
situated on a suburban avenue pleasantly shaded 
plane trees. On one side was a ro'w of houses exac 
like ours, all alike, with two floors, brick facades withe 
any stucco, twelve windows and a central door, on i 
other side, the city walls extended from tower to tow 
intact at that point and smothered in greenery. 

There was a gate in the city walls not far from c 
house. Near this gate, running along inside the wa 
stretched the enclosed site of Luna Park, an amuseme 


park whose illuminations and music enlivened the su 
mer months. If I looked out sideways from my wdndo 
I could see festoons of colored lamps, the beflagged roi 
of the various booths and the crowd packed rouj 
the entrance under the branches of the plane tre 


I could hear the music quite clearly and I. often stay 

awake at night listening to it and half dreaming, wi 

my eyes -wide open. It seemed 

out of reach, at least for me, and this feeling 

ened by the darkness and nan-owness of my room. Tf 

whole ^pulation of the city seemed to have^me t^ 


gethef at Luna. Park,- and, I was the only one left o; 
I longed to. get out ot bed and join them,, but I c 
• not- move, and the music,- which kept up an unint 
rupted jangle of.sound the whole night through, mt 
nie conscious 6£ a definite loss, the consequence of so 
sin I did not even know I had committed. Sometic 
■while listening to the music I even began to cry, 
bitter was it to be. left out. I was very sentimental 
' tliis time and any little thing, a friend’s snub, a reprot 
from mother, a touching scene at the movies, made te 
well up in my eyes. Perhaps I would not have bt 
conscious of a forbidden, happy world if mother h 
not refused to let me go to Luna Park or have a 
other amusement when I was a child. But her wide 
, hood, her poverty, and above all her hostility to 
the pleasures fate had denied her, made her refi 
to let me go to Luna Park, or to any otlier place 
entertainment, except mucli later, svhen I rvas a gro 
'''^■'girl and my character was already formed. I owe 
is, in all probability, the suspicion that has remair 
f . vith me all my life through of somehow being si 
■ but from the gay, brilliant world of happiness, a suj 
cion I am unable to shake off, even when I know 
certain that I am happy. 

■ I have already said that at this time I thought o: 
of getting married, and 1 can also say how it was ti 
this tliought was first planted in my mind. The s 
urban avenue where our house stood led a little fart: 

■ on to a more prosperous district. Instead of the lo 
lo^v railwaymen’s houses, which looked like so m; 
dusty, worn-out old carriages, there were a numbei 
little houses surrounded by gardens. They were 
luxurious, clerks and small shopkeepers lived in th 
but in comparison with our sordid dwelling they g 
an impression of a gayer and easier life. First of all, e 
house was different; then, they were not all crac 
and stained, ^vith tlie plaster peeling off, as -were 
house and others like it, making tiiem appear as tho 
their inhabitants had long negleaed them through si 
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indifference. And finally, the narrow blossoming, .gar- 
dens which surrounded diem created an impression' of 
possessiv^e intimacy, of remoteness from the confusion 
and promiscuity of the street In the building where I 
lived, on the contrary', the street penetrated everywhere; 
into the huge hall that was like a warehouse, into, the 
wide, bare, dirty staircase, even into the rooms, where 
die rickety, casual furniture was reminiscent of junk- 
shops where the same sort of pieces are exhibited for 
sale on the pavements. 

One summer evening, when I was out walking with 
mother, I saw a family scene through a window in one 
of those villas; it impressed me deeply and seemed to 
conform in every respect with the idea I had of a normal, 
decent life. It was a clean little room, with flowered 
wallpaper, a sideboard and a central lamp hanging 
over a table laid ready for a meal. Around the table sat 
five or six people, among them three children between 
the ages of eight and ten. A soup tureen stood in the 
middle of the table, and the mother ivas standing up to 
serve the soup. It may seem strange, but what struck; 
me most of all was the central lamp, or rather the extra- 
ordinarily peaceful and usual look everything had in 
that light. As I turned the scene over in my mind later 
on, I told myself positively that I ought to make it my ■ 
aim in life to live one day in a house like that, to have, 
a family like that and to live in that same light which 
seemed to reveal the presence of innumerable firm, con- 
stant affections. Perhaps many people will .think my 
, ambitions very modest. But my situation at that time 
must be taken into account. That little house had the 
same effect on me, born in the railwaymen’s houses, as 
the grander, wealthier dwellings iri the luxu^’ districts 
of the city had'on the inhabitants of the little villas 
themselves. One man's paradise is another s helh 

But mother had made elaborate plans for my future; 

I soon realized tliey were plans that put enurcly out 
of die question any sucli arrangements as the one I 
desired most. Mother firmly believed that with my 



beauty I might aim at any hind o! success, but not 
becbming a married u'oman with 
else. We were extremely poor and she loohed on i 
-beauty as our only available capital and, as such, 
belonging to her as well as to me, i£ for no other reas 
tlian drat it was she who had given me birUi. I was 
draw on this capital as she 'decreed, without any c{ 
sideration for appearances, in order to improve c 
situation. Probably the whole scheme was due chie 
to a lack of imagination. In a situation like ours, t 
idea of capitalizing my beauty svas tlie first to occur 
her. Mother stopped short at this idea and did r 
delve any deeper. 

At that time I had a very imperfect understandi 
of what mother’s plans were. But even later, when th 
were quite clear to me, I never dared to ask her wl 
with these ideas, she had been reduced to such pover 
she the wife of a railwayman. I understood from vario 
hints that 1 was the cause of mother’s failure, since s 
'had had me both unwillingly and unexpectedly. 

ther words, I was conceived by accident and moth 
who did not dare to prevent my birth (as she ought 
have done, she said), had been obliged to marry i 
father and accept all the consequences of such a m: 
riage IVhen she referred to my birth, she often used 
say, "You were the ruin of me,” a phrase tliat at o 
time hurt me and was obscure, but whose meaning 
understood fully later on. The phrase meant, "If it h 
not been for you, I would not have married that mt 
and by now I'd have had my own car.” Obviously, 
she pondered over her own life in this way, she d 
not want her daughter, who w’as so mucli more bar 
some, to -make the same mistakes and incur the sai 
fate. Today, seeing things from a certain distance, 
really mnnot bring myself to say she was wTong. 
family for mother had meant poverty, slaveiy. and 
few infrequent pleasures which came to an a^pt e 

f husband. Naturally, sh? a 
adered a decent family life as a great misfortune, 
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%vas ever on the lookout to prevent me from being 
attracted by the same mirages •which had led to her 
own do-^vnfall. 

In her own way mother was very fond of me. As soon 
as I began to go the rounds of the studios, for instance, 
she made me a two-piece skirt and jacket and a dress. 
As a matter of fact, I -would have preferred some under- 
wear, because every time I had to undress I was ashamed 
of the coarse, threadbare, often soiled lingerie I dis- 
played, but mother said it did not matter if I wore 
ra^ underneath, tvhat was important was to look pre- 
sentable. She chose two cheap pieces of cloth of striking 
color and pattern, and cut out the dresses herself. But 
since she was a shirtmaker and had never made dresses 
before, she made them both up tvrongly. The one-piece, 
I remember, pouched in front so that my breasts showed 
and I always had to pin it up. The jacket of the two- 
piece was too short and too tight, it pulled across my' 
bosom and hips, and the sleeves did not cover my 
■wrists'; the skirt, on the other hand, was too -wide and 
made creases in front. But I thought they were splendid 
because until then I had been dressed even worse, in 


blouses, short little skirts that showed my thighs, and 
skimpy little scarves. Mother bought me two pairs of 
silk stockings as well: I had always worn short socks and 
had bare knees before. These presents filled me with 
joy and pride; I never grew tired of looking at them and 
thinking about them, and used to tvalk self-consciously 
along the streets, holding myself upright, as if I -were 
wearing a priceless dress made by some fashionable dress- 


maker, and not those poor rags. ; 

Mother was always thinking about my future and 
before long she began to be dissatisfied with my pro- 
fession as a model. According to her, my earnings were 
too small; then, too, the artists and their friends were 
poor and there was little hope of making useful 
acquaintances in their studios. Motlier suddenly con- 

ceiVed the idea that I might become a dancer. She got 
hold of this idea of dancing when a promoter of a variety 
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beauty I might aim at any 'kind o£ success, but not ai 
becoming a married ■woman with a family like, everyone 
else. We were extremely poor and she looked bn m] 
beauty as our only available capital and, as such, ai 
belonging to her as well as to me, if for no other reasor 
than* tiiat it was she who had gir'en roe birth. I was tc 
draw bn this capital as . she 'decreed, without any con 
sideration for appearances, in order to improve oui 
situation! Probably the whole scheme was due chief!) 
to a lack of imagination. In a situation like ours, the 
idea of capitalizing my beauty was the first to occur tc 
her. Mother stopped short at this idea and did nol 
delve any deeper. 

At that time I had a very imperfect understanding 
of what mother’s plans were. But even later, when the) 
vjf‘re. quite clear to me, I never dared to ask her why, 
h these ideas, she had been reduced to such poverty, 
the wife of a railwayman. I understood from varioui 
its that I was the cause of mother’s failure, since she 
l.ihad me both umvillingly and unexpectedly. Ir 
er words, I was conceived by aeddent and mother, 
0 did not dare to prevent my birth (as she ought tc 
^e done, she said), had been obliged to marry m) 
:ier and accept all the consequences of such a mar 
je. When she referred to my birth, she often used tc 
, "You were the ruin of me," a phrase that at ont 
e hurt me and was obscure, but whose meaning ] 
lerstood fully later on. The phrase meant, "If it hac 
been for you, I would not have married that man, 

' by now I’d have had my own car.” Obviously, as 
pondered over her own life in this way, she did 
want her daughter, who was so much more hand 
e, to make the same mistakes and incur the same 
. Today, seeing things from a certain distance, ] 
ly cannot bring myself to say she was wrong. A 
ily for mother had meant poverty, slavery, and : 
infrequent pleasures which came to an abrupt enc 
t the death of her husband. Naturally, she con 
red a decent family life as a great misfortune, and 
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was ever on the lookout to prevent me from being 
attracted by the same mirages which had led to her 
own dotvnfall. 

In her own way mother was verj' fond of me. As soon 
as I began to go the rounds of the studios, for instance, 
she made me a two-piece skirt and jacket and a dress. 
As a matter of fact, I would have preferred some under- 
wear, because every time I had to undress I was' ashamed 
of the coarse, threadbare, often soiled lingerie I dis- 
played, but mother said it did not matter if I wore 
rags underneath, tvhat was important was to look pre- 
sentable. She chose two cheap pieces of cloth of striking ' 
color and pattern, and cut out the dresses herself. But 
since she was a shirtmaker and had never made dresses 
before, she made them both up •wrongly. The one-piece, 

I remember, ppuched in front so that my breasts showed 
and I always had to pin it up. The jacket of the tvvo- 
piece was too short and too tight, it pulled across my 
bosom and hips, and the sleeves did not cover my 
wrists'; the skirt, on the other hand, was too "wide and 
made creases in front. But I thought they were splendid 
because until then I had been dressed even worse, in. 


blouses, short little skirts that showed my thighs, and 
skimpy little scarves. Mother bought me two pairs of 
silk stockings as well: I had always worn short socks and 
had bare knees before. These presents filled me with 
joy and pride; I never grew tired of looking at them and 
thinking about them, and used to walk self-consciously 
along the streets, holding myself upright, as if I were 
wearing a priceless dress made by some fashionable dress- 


maker, and not those poor rags. ' ■ - 

Mother was always thinking about my future and 
aefore long she began to be dissatisfied with my pro- 
iession as a model. According to her, my earning were 
:oo small; then, too, the artists and. their fnends %vere 
poor and there was little hope of making useful 
puui cMidios Motfier suddenly con- 

icquaintances in tlieir studios, oU 

:eived the idea that I might become a dancer. She got 
mid o£ this ideadi dandng when a promoter of a vanc.y 



-company, who put on turns between movies, ordered 
'some shins from her. She did not think- the profession 
of a dancer would prove to, be very profitable in itself,, 
but, as she so often said, "One thing leads to another, 
and by showing yourself on the stage, you may well have 

the good fortune to meet some gentleman.” 

One day mother told me she had had a talk with this 
; producer and he had encouraged her to take me along 
■ to see him. One morning tve went to the hotel where he 
lodged with the whole company. I remember the hotel 
was an enormous old palace near the station. It ivas 
nearly midday, but still i^uite dark in all the corridors. 

, The -impression of sleep being wooed in a hundred 
. rooms filled the air. and took one’s breath away. We 
. went along several corridors and at last reached a kind 
of murky antechamber where three girls and a musician 
"were practicing in the sparse light as if they ivere on 
the stage. The piano was wedged into a corner near 
the opaque glass window of the bathroom: in the oppo- 
^site comer stood a huge pile of dirty sheets. The 
usician, a broken-down old man, was playing from 
• . ■ .ory, as though he ivere thinking of something else 
' or drowsing. The tluree dancers were young and had 
taken off their jackets; they stood in their skirts, their 
breasts and arms bare. They had their arms around eadi 


other’s waist and, when the musician struck up an air, 
they all three advanced towards the pile of dirty sheets, 
■ kicking their legs high, waving them to right and left, 
. and finally turning their backs and waggling their be- 
hinds, inth provocative movements that produced a 
most incongruous effect in such a dim and squalid set- 
ting. My heart stood still as I watched and saw how they 
beat time ivith their feet in a duU and heavy thudding 
on the floor. I knew tliat although I had long, muscular 
legs. I had no gift for dancing. I had already had some 
dancing lessons with two girl friends at a dancing 

w 'I keep time 

and kick their legs and swing their hips like two^ expe- 
rienced dancers after the first few lessons, but I could 
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only drag myself about, as if I were made of lead from ' 
the waist down. I didn’t seem to be built like other girls, ' 
there was something massive and heavy about me tvhich 
even music was unable to dispel. Besides, feeling an arm 
round my waist had filled me with a kind of langurous 
abandon the few times I had danced, so that I dragged 
my legs rather than moved them. The artist, too, had . 
said to me, “Adriana, you ought to have been born. four 
centuries ago! They had women like you then. It’s fash- 
ionable nowadays to be thin, you’re a fish out of water. 

In four or five years’ time you’ll be a Juno.’’ He was 
mistaken there, though, because today, five years later, 

I am no stouter or more Junoesque than before. But he 
was right in saying that I was not made for these days of 
slim women. My clumsiness made me wretched and I . 
would have given anything to be slim and able to dance . : 
like other girls. But althqugh I ate little, I tvas always . . 
as solidly built as a statue, and when I danced I was 
quite incapable of grasping the rapid, jerky rhythms , 
of modern music. 

I told mother all this because I knew the interview ’ 
with the producer of the variety show would only be 
a fiasco, and I was humiliated at the idea of being turned _ 
down. But mother began shouting at once that I was 
far handsomer than all the rvretched girls who showed 
themselves off on the stage and the producer ought to 
thank Heaven if he could get me for his company, and 
so on. Mother knew nothing about modem beauty, and " 
honestly believed that the more fhlly developed heir . 
bosom, and the rounder her hips, the more beautiful, 
a woman must be. 


The producer was waiting in a. room that led out of 
the antechamber; I suppose he -vvatclied his dancers 
rehearsals from that room, through the open door. He 
was sitting in an armchair at the foot of tlie urma e 
bed. There w'as a tray on the bed and he was just finish- 
ing his breakfast. He was a f k-j 
excessive smartness of his clothes, his bnlhantine ins 
impeccable tidiness, made a strange effect against those 



iWbled sheets, in. the low -light of Aat stuffy , room. 
Srflorid complexion looked painted to me, hecause. 
unhealthy, dark, uneven patches showed beneath the 
ffush on his cheeks. He was wearing a monocle and, 
puffed and panted all the time, showing such extremely 
white teetlt titat they were probably false. He tyas dressed 
very smartly, as I said. I stiU remember his bow^ tie 
of the same pattern and color as the handkerchief 
tucked into his breast pocket. He was sitting with his 
belly sprawling forsvards and, as soon as he had finished 
eating, he wiped his mouth and said in a bored, com- 
plaining voice, “Come on, show me your legs.” 

"Show the gentleman your legs,” repeated mother 
anxiously. 

i was no longer shy after the studios, so I pulled up 
my dress and showed him my legs, then stood still, 

, holding my dress up and leaving my legs exposed. My 
legs are magnificent, long and straight, but just above 
■ the knees my tliiglis began to swell out round and solid, 
f*' roadening gradually to ray hips. The producer shook 
si s head as he looked at me. “How old are you?” he 
, sked. 

. ■ . "She was eighteen in August,” replied mother readily. 

. He got up in silence, panting a little, and walked 
over to a phonograph standing on a table among a heap 
of papers and clothes. He wound it up, carefully chose 
a record and put it on the phonograph. 

Now try to dance to this music— but keep your dress 
up,” he said. 

"She’s only had a few dancing lessons,” said mother. 
She realized that this would be the decisive moment and, 
knowing how clumsy I was, she feared tlie result. 

But the producer motioned to her to be silent, set 
the record going, then with another gesture invited me 

^ ^ requested, holding ray 

■ skirt up Actually I only moved my legs, first left and 
then right, radier slowly and heavily, and I knew I tvas 
not keeping time. He ivas stiU standing by the phono- 
graph, leaning his elbmvs on the table and looking in 
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my direction. He suddenly stopped the phonograph and 
went to sit down again in the armchair, with an unmis- 
takable gesture towards the door. 

“Won’t it do?’’ asked mother anxiously, already on 
the warpath. 

“No, it 'ivon’t do,’’ he replied, without looking at her, 
while he felt about in his pockets for his cigarette case. 

I kne^v^ that when mother had a certain note in her 
voice she was going to make a scene and therefore I 
pulled her by the arm. But she jerked herself free and 
repeated in a louder voice, while she fixed the producer 
with gleaming eyes, “It won’t do, eh? And why not, 
if I may ask?’’ 

The producer, who had found his cigarette case, was 
now hunting for his matches. His stoutness made every 
movement a great effort. 

“It won’t do,’’ he replied calmly, but panting as he 
spoke, “because she’s got no gift for dandng and because 
she hasn’t the right figure for the job.’’ 

Just asT had feared, mother began to shout out her' 
usual arguments at the top of her lungs— that I was a^ 
real beauty, my face was like a Madonna’s, and just 
look at my bosom, my hips, my legsl He remained quite 
unmoved, lit his cigarette and went on smoking and- 
watching her while he waited for her to finish. 

“Perhaps your daughter may make a good wet nurse 
in a year or two— but she’ll never be a dancer,’’ he pro- 
nounced in his bored, and plaintive voice. 

He did not know the frenzy mother was capable of; 
it so astonished him that he took his cigarette out of 
his mouth and stood gaping at her. He tvanted to speak, 
but she would not let him. Mother was thin and breath- 


less and it w’as difficult to tell where all that noise came 
from. She said a number of insulting things about liini 
personally and about the dancers whom we had seen-, 
in the corridor. At last, she snatched up some lengths 
of silk shitting he had entrusted to her and thr<n\ them 
at him exclaiming, “Get these shirts of yours made by. 
-™yonc you likc-perha,» your dancing g.rk wdl do 
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them for you-I wouldn’t touch thcmior all 


the world!” He was completely disconcerted by tins u 
conclusion a„<f stood 

...jai, 1 ,;,. ^snvploDed in his shirt mateir 


V^A-MV-Vsi-v— 1 J * 

plectic, with his body enveloped in _ ^ 

Lanwhik I kept puffing s sleeve and sv 


Kept p'*^****© V , A 7 ♦ t? 

almost aying with shame and humiliation. At las^s 


yielded and, leaving die producer to extricate hims 
{torn Ms lengths of silk, we went out of die roonu 
Next day I told the ardst, who had become my cc 
fidant to some extent, all drat had happened. 1 
laughed a great deal at the producer’s phrase about i 
potentialities as a wet nurse, and then observed, Pc 
Adriana— I’ve told you time and again! You ought r 
to have been born in the present age. You ought to ha 
been born four centuries ago. What today is a fault v 
.then considered an asset, and vice-vema; The produi 

• was quiteTight, from his own point of' view. He kno 
the public'wants fair, slim girls, with tiny breasts, ti 

; \behinds and cunning, provocative little faces. But you 
; ell covered, without being exactly plump; you’re da 
rith a fully developed bosom— ditto for your behii 
.- And yours is a sweet and gentle face. What can you 
; ■ about it? You’re absolutely what I want! Go on bei 
j ; a model— then one day you’ll get married and have a 
of dark, plump children just like yourself, with sw 
■ : and gentle faces.” 

■' ".That's exactly what I want,” I said emphatically. 
"Good!" he replied. "And now, lean over a little 

• one_ side— like that—" This artist was very fond of 
in his tvay; and perhaps, if he had stayed in Ro 

i and had gone on letting me confide in him, he mi| 

j have given me some good advice and many things woi 
not have happened. But he was altvays complaining ti 
: . he could not sell his pictures, and at last took the oc 
. . sion of an exhibition that was being organized in Mi 
_o go and settle there permanently. I went on bein 
model, as he had advised me to do. But the other art 

norfeT-*°R'”^ f - he was!lndT. 

notjeel inclined to talk to them about my life-wh 
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was, after all, an imaginary life made' up of dreams, 
aspirations and hopes. Because at that time nothing 
ever happened to me. 


CHAPTER TWO 

♦ 


So I CONTINUED being a model. At that time mother was 
almost always in a bad temper; she had counted on my 
beauty to bring, me unimaginable success and -wealth. 
Seeing I was still nothing more than a model, she grew 
embittered and irritated towards me, as if lack of ambi- 
tion had cheated her of certain gain. Of course, she 
never put her thoughts into words, but allowed her 
hints, her rudeness, her sighs, the long faces she pulled 
and all the rest of her transparent play-acting to speak 
for her. It -w'as a kind of never-ending blackmail;, and I 
understood then why many girls, who are constantly 
badgered in this way by ambitious, disappointed moth- 
ers, end up by running away from home and giving 
themselves to the first man they meet, if only to escape 
from such an unbearable state of things. Naturally, 
mother behaved like this because she loved me, but it 
was the kind of love the housewife feels for a laying 
hen; if it stops laying, she begins to examine it, weigh it 
in her hand and reckon whether she would not do 


better to wTing its neck. 

How patient and ignorant we are -vvhen we are ver)- 
young! I was leading a wretched life at this time and 
really never noticed it, I used to give mother all the 
money I earned by posing for long, wearisome, 
hours in the studios; and the rest of the tune, J 

was not naked, stiff and aching from a • 

rSX .SS in"S Fn.- i,uo .he ..igh. . .cU. 



still be sewing and in the morning I would rise at day 
break; because the studios were a long way oil and the 
sittings started very early. But bpforej went to work 


I made my bed and helped motlier clean up 
I was really indefatigable, docile and patient, and at the 
. jt: oDon.tpmrierea. linvt', 


same , time serene, cheerful and' even-tempered. Env^^ 
bitterness and iealousy had no place in my heart; 

1 was filled with the gentle, unceasing gratitude which 
blossoms so spontaneously in youth. And I never noticec 
the squalor of our flat. 

One huge, bare room served as our workroom; it wa: 
furnished with a large table in lire middle, always cov 
ered with bits and pieces, while otlier oddments hunj 
from nails in the dark walls where the plaster tvas peel 
ing off, and a few broken straw-bottomed chairs. Then 
was a bedroom where 1 slept with mother in her doubl 
bed, immediately above which a huge patch of dam] 
stained the ceiling, and in bad weather the rain used t 
. drip down on us. Also a dark little kitchen cluttere* 
■'up with the plates and saucepans which mother, bein 
..hiftless, never managed to wash up properly. I neve 
' noticed what a sacrifice my life really was, with n 
amusements, love or affection. When I think of the gii 
1 was, and remember my goodness and innocence, I cai 
■ not. help feeling deeply sorry for myself, in a powerles 
poignant-sort of way, as you do when you read of son 
diarming person’s misfortunes in a book and woul 
, like to be able to ward them off, but knoiv you canno 
But there you are! Men have no use for goodness an 
. innocence; and perhaps this is not tire least of life 
mysteries— that the qualities praised by everyone, i 
rvhicli nature is so prodigal, in point of fact serve on 
. to increase the sum of unhappiness. 

I imagined at that time that my longing to get marrii 
and set up a family life would one day be satisfied. Eve 
morning I used to take the streetcar in tlie square n 
far from our house, where airiong a number of nev 


erected buildings, I noticed one long, low struct! 


against the city walls which was used as a garage. At tl 
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lour tnere was always a young man about the place, 
ither washing or cleaning his car, who used to' stare 
It me most pointedly. His face was sallow, thin and per- 
ectly shaped, with a straight small nose, dark ey^, a ' 
nost beautiful mouth, and white teeth. He closely ire- 
embled an American movie star much in vogue in those 
lays, and that is why I noticed him and, in fact, why I 
ook him at first for something different from what he 
vas. He wore good clothes and had the air of being tvell 
iducated and decently behaved. I imagined that the car 
nust be his and that he was well to do, one of the 
[entlemen mother talked so much about. I rather liked 
lim, but I only thought of him when I saw him; then 
>n the way to the studios he slipped out of my memory, 
lut, without my realizing it, his looks alone must have 
>ewitched me, because one morning while I was waiting 
or the streetcar, I heard someone obviously trying to 
ttract my attention by making the sort of noise people 
nake to call a cat, so I turned round. When I saw him 
)eckoning to me from the car, I did not hesitate at all, 
>ut, with a thoughtless docility which astonished me, 
valked over to him. He opened the door and as I got in 
saw that his hand on the open car window was coarse 
md roughened, rvith black, broken nails and the first 
inger tobacco-stained, like the hands of manual work- 
:rs. But I said nothing and got in all the same. “Where 
vould you like me to take you?” he asked as he shut 
he door. 

I told him the address of the studio. I noticed he had 
i quiet voice and I thotight him rather pleasant, 
dthough I could not help feeling there was something 

alse and affected about him. 

“Well, let's go for a run round-it’s early-dien 1 11 
:ake you wherever you like,” he answere . ic car 


wf left' my neighborhood by the avenue ru„„i„g 

^g *e d7tvalls' went along » ma'Sed 

rrn77“^'be^n7“7i7l7^ 
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down a- by-pass between two rows of plane trees. Every 
now and a^in he said, without turning round We re 
doing eigh?mnety, a Hundred, a hundred and twenty 
a hundred and thirty kilometers an hour. He wanted 
to irapress.me xvith the speed, but I was chiefly anxious 
V’ecause I had to go and pose and ivas afraid that for 
line reason or other the car might break down in tlie 
pen country.- Suddenly he put on the brakes, switched 
,lf the engine and turned to me. 

"How old are you?” 

“Eighteen," I answered, 

"Eighteen—l thought you were older.” He really did 
;peak in an affected voice, which occasionally, in order 
to emphasize some word, dropped as if he were talking 
to himself or telling a secret. 

'"iVhat’s your name?" 

"Adriana. What’s yours?” 

, “Gino." 


'What do you do?” I asked. 

"I'm in business,” he replied quickly. 

"Is this your car?” 

He looked at the car with a kind of disdain. 

“Yes, it’s mine,” he said. 

"I don’t believe you,” I said truthfully. 

, "You don’t believe me! Well, well-” he repeated in 
an astonished, mocking tone, without turning a hair. 
"Well, ivell, well— ichy not?” 

"You’re a chauffeur," 

His ironic amazement became even more apparent. 

“Now really, ivhat extraordinary things you say! Just 
think of that, now! Really— a chauffeur!— what on earth 
makes you think that?” 

"Your hands." 


..He looked at his hands without flushing or beina 
;mbarrassed, "Can't hide anything from this young lady 
nn I? Smartgirl, aren’t you? Very well— I’m a chauffeur, 
s tJiat all right?" he said. 

"No, It’s not,” I retorted sharply, “and please take me 
lack to town at once." 
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"Why? Are you cross ^dth me because I told y 
was in business?" 

I really was cross with him at that moment. I d 
know why; it was as though I could not help it. 

"Don’t talk about it any more— take me back.” 

"It was only a joke. Why not? Can’t we even 
any more?” 

"I don't like that kind of joke." 

"Oh what a nasty character; I was only thinking: 
3’oung lady may even be a princess— if she finds oui 
only a poor chauffeur, she won’t even look at m 
I’ll tell her I’m in business." 

These tvords were very clever because they flati 
me and at the same time showed me what his fee 
were towards me. In any case, he said them with a 
of grace that quite won me over. 

"I'm not a princess— I work as a model, like you < 
a chauffeur, to earn my living,” I answered. 

"What do you mean, a model?” 

“I go to artist’s studios, take off my clothes and 
paint or dratv me." 

"Haven’t you got a mother?" he asked pointedly. 

. "Of course I have! Why?" 

"And your motlier lets you pose naked in froi 
men?" 


It had never crossed my mind that there was anyt 
to be ashamed of in my occupation, and indeed i 
was not; but I was glad he felt like that about 
showed . he had a serious moral sense. As I have ah 


said, I tvas thirsting for a normal ^vay of life, and i 
astuteness he had guessed (even now’ I don’t know . 
what w'ere the right things to say to me. Any o er : 
I could not help thinking, would have ° 

or would have shown an indelicate km ° 
at the Mta o£ my being naW. f J 

fied the first impression his l>nff ® honest 

thought that after all he m„« 
of fellow’, just the man I haci nnag 


in my dreams. 


y.Mother found me the work herself, I 


answere* 


“That means she doesn’t love you. . , 

4^ it doesn’t.” I protested. “She does love me-bu 
he was a model herself when she was a girl, and reall) 
here’s nothing wrong in it; lots of girls like me mode 

ind are decent girls. . 

He shook his head, unconvinced, and then, placvn 
rhand over mine, said. "Do you know-I’m glad Tv 
met you. Really glad. 

“So am I,” I said ingenuously. 

• At that moment 1 felt a kind of impulse towards hm 
and 1 almost expected him to kiss me. Certainly if h 
had kissed me then, I would not have protested. Bu 
instead he said in an earnest voice, protectively, "If 
' had anything to say about it, you wouldn’t be a model. 

I felt I was a victim, and a feeling of gratitude swep 
over me. “A girl like you,” he continued, “ought to sta 
at home and work if she likes, but at some decent jo 
. that doesn’t expose her to the risk of losing her honor- 
T girl like you ought to be married, have a home an 
children of her own and stay ivith her husband.” 

That was exactly my way of drinking, and I canne 
■ say how happy I was to find that he thought or appeare 
to think as I did. 


"You’re right-but all the same you mustn’t thin 
• badly, of mother. She wanted to make a model of m 
because she loves me,” 1 said. 

■ , “No one would say so," he answered earnestly, tvit 
ifidignant pity. 

“Yes, she does love me-it’s just that she doesn’t ui 
derstand certain things.” 

We went on talking like this, seated behind the wim 
shield in the dosed car. It was May, I remember, th 
air was soft, the shadows of the plane trees were playin 
on the surface of the road as far as the eye could se 
No one passed us except an occasional car at high spee< 
and the green, sunny countryside all around us w; 
deserted, too. At last he looked at his watch and sai 
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would take me back to town. In all that time lie 
d not done anything but touch my hand once. I liad - 
pected him to try to kiss me at least, and was both • 
appointed and pleased by his discretion. Disap- 
inted because I liked him, and, in fact, could not resist 
dng at his tliin red lips; glad because it strengthened ' 
’ opinion that he tvas a serious-minded young man,; 
it as I hoped he was. 

He took me as far as the studio and told me thatirbm 
It day on, if I would be at the streetcar stop at a cer- . 
n time, he would always take me along since he had 
thing to do at that hour. I was delighted to accept, ' 
d all that day my long hours of posing passed on 
ngs. I seemed to have found a purpose in my life, and 
i^as glad I could think about him, without resentment • 
regret, as a person who not only attracted me physi- 
ly but had the moral qualities I considered essential. 

I did not mention him to mother; I was afraid she , 
luld not have allowed me to become involved with a 
or man who had only a modest future. Next morning ; 
came to pick me up as he had promised, and tliis’ 
tie took me straight to the studio. The following da'ySj 
len it was fine, he took me out, sometimes along 


2 avenues or thinly populated streets on the outskirts : 
the city, so that he could talk to me at his ease; 
t he was always earnest and serious in his speedi and 


a most respectful manner calculated to charm me. 
sentimentality at that time made anything con- 
id with goodness, virtue, morality, family affectiom 

ae strangely, even to the point of tears, which we e 

1 my eyes on the slightest pretext, and 
tvhelming and intoxicating feeling ° l^elieve 

a„dsy:npa.hy.So li«le by 

'friShtScd. What sot, ol a »an 


is this. I asked Ittyseli. ^vho has no xau- - 
inK, however moclv I examine him. In fact, wit 
knowing it, I had fallen in love with him. And w 
kno>v love is a deceptive glass which can make ev 

monster appear fascinating. , i i 

I was so deeply in love.that the first time he kissed 
in the avenue where we had had our first talk toget 
1 felt a sense of relief, as if 1 had progressed in ihe .i 
natural way possible from the stage of mature dt 
to that of its first satisfaction. But, nevertheless, the i 
sistible impulse which )ovned our lips in this kiss fri 
ened me a little, because I realized diat my actions 
longer depended on myself but on tlie exquisitely p 
erful force that drove me so urgently towards him. 

1 was completely reassured when he told me, as S' 
as we separated, that from now on we were to consi 
ourselves engaged. I could not help thinking that ; 
time, too, he had read my innermost thoughts and 1 
said the very words I wanted to hear. The uneasiness 
' first kiss had caused me therefore faded at once; and 


the rest of the time we stayed there on the roadsi 
1 kissed him witliout any reserve, with a feeling of uti 
violent and legitimate abandon. 

Since then I have given and received many kisses, a 
God knows I have given and received them withe 
participating in them, either emotionally or physical 
as you give and receive an old coin that has be 
•. handled by many people; but I shall always rememl 
: titat first kiss because of its almost painful intensity, 
whicii 1 seemed to be expressing not only my love 1 
■ Gino but a lifelong state of expectancy. I remember d 
I felt as if the whole world were revolving round i 
and the sky lay beneath me, the earth above. In fa 
' I was leaning back slightly, his mouth on mine, so ib 
the embrace would last longer. Something cool ai 
living pressed against my teeth and when I unclench 
them X felt his tongue, that had caressed my ears so lo: 
with the sweetness of his words, now penetrating woi 
lessly into my mouth to reveal to me another sweetnt 





1 had never suspected. I did not know people could kiss 
in that ivay for so long, and I was soon breathless and 
half intoxicated. In the end, when we broke away from 
one another, I was obliged to lean back against the seat- 
with my eyes closed and my mind hazy, as if I were 
going to faint. And so I discovered there were other 
joys in the -world than merely living peacefully in the 
bosom of one's family. I did not dream that in my case, 
these joys -were to exclude the more homely ones I 
had aspired to until then; and after Gino’s promise 
of ah engagement, I felt sure that in the future I tvould 
be able to taste" the delights of both, without sinning 
and tvithout remorse. 

I tvas so convinced of the rightness and the lawfulness 
of my behavior that that very evening I told mother 
everything, perhaps with too much trepidation and de- 
light. I found her at her sewing machine by the window, 
sitting in the blinding light- from an unshaded bulb. 

"Mother, I’m engaged,” I said, my cheeks burning as 
I did so. 

I saw her -whole face screw up in an expression of 
annoyance as if a trickle of icy cold water were running 
dovra her back. 

' "Who to?” 

"A young man I met recently.” 

"What is he?” 

"A chauffeur.” 


I wanted to continue, but had not the time. My 
mother stopped her machine, jumped off her chair, and 
seized me by the hair. "Engaged, did you say?— rvithout 
telling. me anything-and to a chauffeur! Oh dear, oti 
Jar~you’ll be the death of me!” -She was trying to 
hit me as she said this, I protected myself as best I could 
•with my hands, and at last broke away from her, but 
she followed me. 1 rushed round the table in the middle 
ol the-room, but she was after^me. shouting desperately. ' 
I was uuerly terrified by her thin face thrust out towards 

sne stioured. 1 U k.U you this time.” Every time she 


said “111 Hll you ” her fury seemed to increase and t^e 
threat-appeared more actual. I stayed at the end of the 
table anT^tched every movement she made, ^erause 
I knew she was quite uncontrolled when she had these 
fits, and was really capable of hurting me with the fim 
tlfinE that she happened to pick up, even if she did n 
murder me. And, in fact, she suddenly began waving 
her dressmaking scissors, tlie large ones, and I was only 
iust in time to dart aside as the scissors passed me and 
liit the wall. She was frightened herself at this and 
.} suddenly sat down at the table, her face buried in her 
hands, and burst into a nervous choking fit of cr)'ing, 
in which there seemed more anger than sorrow. 

“I had made so many plans for you,” she said between 
’ her sobs. “I wanted you to be rich, with all your good 
■ looks— and now you’re engaged to a penniless fellow.” 

"He’s not penniless!" I interrupted timidly. 

"A chauffeur!" she exclaimed, shrugging her shoul- 
'' ders. “A chauffeur. . . . You’re unlucky, and you’ll end 
up like me.” She said these words slowly as if to savor 
■ all their bitterness. Then she added after a moment, 
“He’ll many you and you’ll become his servant, and 
• then the servant of your children— that’ll be the end 
. of it.” 


“We’ll get married when he has enough money to buy 
his own car,” I said, telling her one of Gino’s plans. 

“Some hopes! But don’t bring him here,” she suddenly 
shouted, raising her tear-stained face. “Don’t bring him 
Jiere— I don’t rrant to see him. Do wdiat you like, see 
him wherever you like-but don’t bring him here."’ 

That evening I went to bed supperless, feeling very 
unhappy and depressed. But I told myself that mother 
was carrying on in this way because she loved me and 
■had made all sorts of plans for my future tirat were being 
upset by my engagement to Gino. Later on, even when 
J knew w’hat these plans were, I could not really blame 
her. She had received in exdiange for her honest, hard- 
working hfe nothing but bitterness, travail and poverty. 
How could anyone wonder at her hoping for an entirely 
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different life for her daughter? I ought to say, perhaps, 
that they were not so much cut-and-dried_plaris as vague, 
scintillating dreams, which could be cherished without 
much remorse because of their very brilliance and • 
vagueness. But that is only my otvn idea; and perhaps, 
instead, mother really had reached the decision, through, 
the lifelong dulling of her conscience, of setting me one . 
day on the path that later I was in any case destined 
to follow on my own account. I do not say this but of 
spite towards my mother, but because I still do not quite 
understand what was in her mind at that moment, and 
experience has taught me that the most contradictory 
things may be thought and felt at one and the same 
moment, without one noticing the contradiction or 
choosing one in preference to another. 

She had vowed that she did not want to meet him . 
and for some time I respected her wish. But after Giho 
had kissed me die first few times, he seemed anxious- 
to have everything open and aboveboard, as he put it;;', 
and every day he insisted that I ought to introduce ' • 
him to my mother. I did not dare to tell” him mother . 
did not ivant to- know him because she thought his 
employment too humble, so I tried to postpone the 
meeting with various excuses. At last Gino realized I 
was concealing something from him, and he pressed me, • 
so much that I was obliged to tell him the truth. 

“Mother doesn’t want to meet you because she says 
I ought to marry a gentleman and not a chauffeur.’’ 

We were in the car in the usual suburban avenue. 
He looked at me sadly and heaved a sigh. I was so 
infatuated with him that I did not notice how con- 
trived his sorrow really was. 

"That’s W’hat comes of being poor,’’ he exclaimed 
pointedly, and was silent for some time, 

“Do you mind?” I asked him at last. 

“I’m humiliated,” he replied, shaking his head “An- 
other man in my place ivould never have asked to meet 
her, would never have mentioned an engagement— rhars 
what you get for trying to do the right thinr/' 


r -Why wry?" I said. “I .love you-that’s all ,tl«t 

’"I'^ouKht to ha^e come with my pockets full of money, - ^ 
hnt no talk of an engagement, of coursel And then your, , 
mother would have been delighted to , 

1 did not dare to contradict him, because I knew tlia 

what he was saving was absolutely true. _ , , 

“Do you know what we’ll do?" I said after, a while. 
“One day I'll take you along and ive'll surpnse her. 
She'll have to meet you, then. She can t shut her eye . 

‘ We arranged a day and. in the evening as we had 
agreed, I took Gino into the living room. Mother had . 
j.st finished her work and was clearing the end of the 
iblc in order to lay the cloth. . 

“This is Ginb, mother," I said as 1 led him in. , 

1 had expected a scene and had put Gino on his 
mard. But to m'y surprise mother said shortly, “Glad to. 
meet you," glancing at him sideways. Then she left the 
room. 

; "You’ll see, it’ll be all right," I .said to Gino. I went 
^ ose to him and putting my face up said, “Give me 
, kiss." 


“No, no," he replied in a low voice as he pushed 
me off, "Your mother would be right in thinking badly 
of me." 

He always kneiv how to say the appropriate words in 
any situation, and always said them at the right moment. 

I could not help admitting to myself that he was right. 
Mother rctuni ed and spoke without looking at Gino. 

"There’s only enough food for the two of us, really— 
you didn’t tell me. I’ll go out and—” 

, She did not finish what she was saying. Gino stepped 
fonvard and interrupted her. 

“My heavens! I didn’t come here to invite myself to 
supper. Let me invite the two of you, you and Adriana." 

He spoke politely like an educated person. Mother 
was unaccustomed to being talked to in that way and to 
being invited out, and for a moment she hesitated and 
stood looking at me. 




“As far as I'm concerned, if Adriana wants to—’’ she 
then said. ! 

“Let’s go to the wineshop down belotv,” I suggested; 

“Wherever you like,” replied Gino. 

Mother said she had to go and take off her apron, and 
we were left alone. I was full of innocent joy; I felt I 
had won an important battle, whereas my triumph -was 
only a comedy and the only person not acting a part was 
myself. I went up to Gino and before he could push' me 
away I kissed him impulsively. The relief from all the 
anxiety which had troubled me for so long, the con- 
viction that from now on the way w’as open for my 
marriage, my gratitude to Gino for his polite attitude 
to my mother, were all expressed in this kiss. I had no 
hidden purpose, I was entirely wholehearted in my love 
for Gino; and in my affection for my mother, I was sin- 
cere, trusting and naive, like any eighteen-year-old be- 
fore disillusionment has brushed off the bloom. I did 
not learn until much later on that very few people like 
this kind of candor or are moved by it; for it appears 
ridiculous to most people and above all induces in them- 
the desire to do it hurt. 

We all three rvent out to the bar round the corner. 


just beyond the city walls. Gino took no further notice 
of me when we were seated, but gave himself up en- 
tirely to my mother, with the obvious intention of win- 
ning her over. This desire of his to ingratiate himself 
rvith mother seemed perfectly logical to me, and I there- 
fore paid little heed to the grossest forms of flattery and 
adulation he was expending upon her. He called her 
signora^ a mode of address that was quite new to mother, 
and he was careful to repeat it as often as he cou , a 
the beginning or in the middle of his „ 

refrain. And then quite- ce^ually^mwoiild^s^^^^ 
so clever, you’ll ""tlerstand- Y or 

there s really nced^ to^tc^^ 

again, even more brielly, age she must have 

even mnnaged to tell f .elK-” I asked 

been handsomer than I- Hotv y 


I,im, a little annoyed: "OhI Ifa quite plain 
••■re some things one just doesn t need to be told, he 
lepiied, in a genial and flattering tone. Mother,, poor 
thing, stared at him with her eyes popping out of her 
head as he buttered her up in this way; her face became 
quite radiant and all her suspicions were lulled to sleep. 
•• Then again I -would see her lips moving as she silently 
repeated to herself the fulsome, compliments he had 
, showered upon her. It was obviously the first time in all 
.her life that anyone had talked to her like this; and 
her thirsting heart seemed to be able to drink in his 
words forever. As far as I was concerned, these falsehoods 
-seemed to show nothing other than affectionate respect 
’’or my. mother and kind regard for me; and so I only 
ad to add one more stroke to the already overcharged 
licture of Gino’s perfections. 

Meanwhile a group of young men had come in and 
at down at a table near ours. One of them, who seemed 
;o be rather tipsy and kept on staring at me, gave 
^loice to an obscene but at the same time flattering re- 
ark about me. Gino heard it and got up immediately 
and went over to tlie young man. 

"Would you mind repeating what you said!” he ex- 
claimed. 


"What the hell's it got to do with you?” asked the 
I'oung man, who was obviously tight. 

^ "This lady and this young girl are with me,” said 
.^ino, raising his voice, and as long as tliey're with me 
heir business is my business. Do you get my meaning 

"I see, keep calm-it’s all right, it’s all right,” an- 
wered the young man, slighUy intimidated. The others 
eemed to be hostile to Gino, but did not dare to take 
[leir friend’s side, while he, pretending to be even 
ranker than he was, filled a glass and offered it to Gino, 
ho refused it with a wave of his hand. "Won’t you 
nnk? shouted the young tippler. "Don’t you like 
me? You re -nrong-it’s good wine. I'll drink it myself." 
nd he gulped it dotvn in one breath. Gino stared at 
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him sternly £or a moment, then returned to us. 

“Ill-mannered people,” he said as he sat donm and 
straightened his jacket rvith nervous gestures. 

“You shouldn’t have troubled,” said my mother, high- 
ly flattered. “They’re only rough boys.” 

But Gino was ovenv'helmed by this opportunity of 
parading his chivalry. "How could I have done other- . 
wise?” he replied. “It would have been a different mat- 
ter had I been with one of those— you, signora, will 
understand what I mean— quite a different matter, al- 
together. . . . But since I happened to be with two 
ladies, in a public place, in a restaurant— anytvay he 
realized I was in earnest and dried up at once.” 

Mother was completely won over by this incident. 
Also, because Gino had made her drink and she found 
the wine as intoxicating as the flattery. But as so often 
happens to those who have drunk too much, in spite of 
her apparent surrender to Gino’s charm, she continued ' 
to harbor ill feelings about our engagement. And she 
seized the first opportunity of making it plain to him 
that, in spite of everything, she had not forgotten. 

Her opportunity came during a conversation about, 
my occupation as a model. I no longer remember how 
it was that I came to speak about a new artist for whom , 

I had been posing that morning. 

“I may be stupid, I may be old-fashioned, anything 
you like, but I really can’t swallow the fact that Adriana 
takes off all her clothes in front of these artists every 


ly,” interrupted Gino. 
»•»» 1 


y, interrupted, krino. - nidi 

“Why not?” asked mother in a thick 
irned me, knowing her as I did, of the storm 
wing. 

‘Because, in a word, it isn’t rnoral. 

shall not give oaths 

;ause it was sprinkled 

issions she always „cr. ntit a feelings ahoth. 

.vas overcome ideas and 

-I cYnf!ccn 



'•it isn’t tnoral, isn’t W”- she began to shont at tlie top 
ot L voi«, so that all the people at 
' stoDoed eating -and turned towards us. Not moral- 
wS is moral! I'd like to know? Perhaps tt’s moral to 
Vork your fingers to the bone all day, wash up, sew, 

' cook iron, sweep, scrub floors and then have your hus- 
band turn up in the evening so deadbeat that as soon 
as his meal is done he goes to bed, turns his back on you 
and sleeps? That’s what you call moral, is it? It s moral 
to sacrifice yourseli, never have time to breathe, to grotv 
old and ugly, then croak? Do you want to know what 1 
think? It’s that you only live once, and when you’re' 
dead,,you.'re dead, and you and all your morality can go 
to tire devil. Adriana’s perfectly right to show herself 
naked if people will pay her for doing it, and she’d do 
even better if—” A string of obscenities followed that 
made me writhe with shame because she shouted them , 


all in the same piercing voice as tlie rest. ‘‘And if she 
were to do tliese things I wouldn’t lift a finger to prevent 
' cr— not only that, but I’d help her to it— yes, I would— 
as long as they paid her, of course,” she added, as if 
.struck by an afterthought. 

• : ’"I’m sure you wouldn’t really be able to bring your- 
self to do it,” said Gino, without appearing at all ruffled. 

; "IVouldn’t I? Thai’s what you sayl What the devil do 
you think? Do you think I’m glad Adriana’s engaged to 
a ne'er-do-well like you, a chauffeur? Wouldn't I have 
been a thousand times happier if she had gone on the 
streets? Do you think I like the idea that Adriana, with 
all her beauty which could earn her thousands, is going 
. to be your servant for the rest of her life? You're wron& 
utterly wrong.” 

She continued to shout and with everyone turning 
tlieir attention on us, I felt dreadfully ashamed. But 
Gino was not at all disconcerted. He seized a moment 
when mother, panting and exhausted, was obliged to 
stop for lack of breath, to pick up the wine bottle and fill 
her glass, saying as he did so, "A little more wine?” 

Poor mother could not help saying, "Thanks,” and 
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she accepted the glass he oterec 
drinking together as i£ nothing ha. 
her vehement outburst, 'went o:t 


h thrfjh 


versations. 

“Adriana, with all her beauty, ought to 


of life my mistress does,” said Gino. 

“What sort of life?” I asked eagerly, being arudens. 
to lead the conversation away from myself. 

“In the morning,” he said in a vain and fatuous voice, 
as if- bathing in the reHected glory’ of his employers' 
wealth, “she gets up at eleven or twelve. She has her. 
breakf^t taken up to bed on a silver salver with heavy 
silverware^ Then she has a bath, but first the maid puts, 
some salts in the water to make it smell nice. At midday 


I take her out in the car—she goes to have a vermouth 
or to do some shopping. Then she goes home, has her 
lunch, lies do^vn and then spends a couple of hours 


dressing. You ought to see how many dresses she’s got! 


Closets full of them. Then she goes out visiting in her 


car or receives people. They play cards, drink, have 
music. They’re awfully rich people! She must have sev^ 
eral millions’ worth of jewels alone.” 

Mother’s thoughts were as easily distracted as ’a 
child's, whom a trifle will put into a good mood. She 
had now forgotten all about me and the hardness of my 
fate, and was enthralled by the picture of such splendor. 

“Mdlions!” she repeated greedily. “And is she beau- 
tiful?” 


Gino, who ivas smoking, spat out a shred of tobacco 
scornfully. “Beautiful? She’s ugly-thin, looks like an 
old witch.” 

- '' • - 

.They went on talking about the wealth of Gir.o's 
mistress, or rather, Gino went on singing the urafres rr 
her wealth as if it were his owm. But mother, after ' er 
moment of curiosity', had fallen once morrktra r-. 
pressed and dissatisfied mood and did rot r*:er 
word all evening. Perhaps she was asha^^'c ' 
burst; perhaps she was envious o' ah tha- - 


s thinking resentfully of my engagement to a f 


Next day .1 asked Gino apprehensively whet 
>ther had offended him; he replied Aat althougli 
d not share her ideas, he understood them perfet 
spired as they were by a wretched life of deprivat 
le was to be pitied, he said, and anyivay, obviously 
ily spoke like that because she loved me. This was 
dW, too, and I was grateful to Gino for having un 
ood- li6r so Oino s Tuodctiitioti n,ot only fiilcu. 
ith gratitude, but was one more item to be added to 
St of his perfections. If I had been less blinded 
lexperienced, X would have reflected that only ca 
ited deceit can create such a sense of perfection, 
hat real sincerity gives a picture of many faults 
hortcomings, together ivith a few good qualities. 

The fact of the matter is that I now found myseli 
:omparison with Gino, in a constant state of inferio: 
seemed to have given him almost nothing in excha 
or his patience and understanding. Perhaps my s 
.of mind, as one who had received many kindnesses 
felt called upon to reciprocate them, explains wl 
made no resistance, as I would have done earlier, w 

■ his love-making became even bolder. But I must 
admit, as I have already said about our first kiss, th 
felt impelled to give myself to him by a most powe 

■ yet, at the same time, most exquisite force; it was sc 
thing akin to the power of sleep, which occasional!’ 
order to conquer our contrary will, induces us to c 
off by means of a dream that we are still awake; an 
we yield, being convinced that we are still resisting. 

I can remember all the phases of my seduction 
fectly, because I desired and at the same time repv 
each step taken by Gino; it gave me both pleasure 
remorse. Each step, too, tvas taken gradually. He 
ceeded neither hurriedly nor impatiently, but as i 
were a general invading a country rather than a 1 
^rried away by desire, as he explored my passive 1: 
from niy lips down to my thighs. I do not mean to in 
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however, that Gino did not really fall in 

later on, his sdieming and caladation did gne p a 

a deep, insatiable desire, even if it was not love. 

During our outings in the car, he had been content 
far to kiss my mouth and neck. But one morning, wall 
he was kissing me, I felt his fingers fumbling with th< 
buttons of my blouse. Then I had a feeling tliat I wn 
cold, and looking over his shoulder towards the mirro: 
over the windshield I saw that one of my breasts wn. 
uncovered. I was ashamed but did not like to covej 
myself again. It was Gino who, hastily guessing tin 
cause of ray embarrassment, pulled the edges of m] 
bloiise together again over my bosom and himself did uj 
all the buttons. I was grateful to him for this gesture 
But later, ivhen I thought it over at home, I felt excirec 
and attracted. Next day he repeated the gesture, and 
this time I felt more pleasure and less shame. From that 
time 1 became accustomed to tliis demonstration of hi: 
desire, and I think that if he had not repeated it, 1 
would have been afraid he no longer loved me so much 


Meanwhile he talked ever more frequently of the life 
we would lead when we were married. He also spoke 
about his family who lived in the provinces and were 
not really poor, since they even owmed some strips oi 
land. I believe he really came, like most liars, to believe 
bis oivn lies in the end. Certainly his feelings for me 
were very strong and probably, since we became more 
intimate every day, they became more sincere as well. 
As for myself, his talk lulled my uneasiness and gave me 
a feeling of perfect, naive happiness such as I have nevei 
experienced at any time since then. I loved, I was loved 
I imagined 1 would shortly be married, I thoueht I want 
etl nothing more on earth. 


Mother realized at once that our momiug trips m, 
not exactly mnocent and la me see she knew it bv sud 
pta«s as dotft knot, ,,ha.you and Gino t 

'» tno"- 
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notidriS that this time her scolding seemed:surpnsing y. • 
S-aJd ineffective. She not only seemed resigned to 
the idea that Gino and I were lovers, but also, at heart, 
to desire it. I am sure now that she was on the lookout 
for an opportunity to break off my engagement. 


CHAPTER THREE 


One SUNDAY Gino told me that his employers had left 
. for the country, that the maids had all gone off on holi- 
day to their own villages, and that the villa had been 
left in charge of himself and the gardener. Did I want 
him to show me over it? He had spoken about the villa 
so often and in such gloiving terms that I was longing 
. to visit it, and I therefore accepted gladly. But in the 
.’ery instant of accepting, a yearning excitement inside 
me made me realize that my curiosity to see the villa was 

■ nothing more than an excuse, and that the real motive 
behind ray visit was something quite different. Never- 
theless, I pretended to myself and to Gino that I believed 

• my own excuse, as we always do when we long for 
something and at the same time try not to. 

‘.‘I know I ought not to come,” I warned him as I got 
. into the car, “but we shan’t stay long, shall we?" 

■ I was conscious of saying these words in a provocative 

• and at the same time rather hesitant manner. 

■ “Just long enough to see over the house— then we’ll 
go to the flicks,” said Gino reassuringly. 

The villa stood among other villas in a little street on 

• a slope, in a new and well-to-do district. It was a peace- 
ful day and all those- villas outlined on the hillside 
.against the blue sky, tvith tlieir red brick or white stone 
facades, their loggias adorned with statues, their sun- 

, traps, terraces and verandahs blooming with geraniums, 
and the tall leafy trees in the gardens bettveen each 
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kind and I could not help fingering things as if unable 
to believe xuy own eyes. Everything looked new to me 
and made of precious matenals-glass, wood, ®aible, 
m«al5, stuffs. I could not help comparing those wa s 
and tliat furniture with the dirty floors, blackened walls 
and rickety furniture in my own house, and I told my- 
self my mother svas right when she said money was the 
only thing that mattered in the world. I supposed the 
people living among all those lovely things could not 
help being lovely and good themselves; they could not 
possibly drink or swear or shout or hit one another, or 
do any of the things I had seen done in my own home, 


and others like it. 

Meanwhile, for the hundredth time, Gino was ex- 
plaining with extraordinary pride the way life was lived 
.. in a place like that, as if he were bathing in the reflected 
glory of all that luxury and ease. “They eat off chiiia 
; plates; but they have silver ones for dessert and sweets. 
The knives and forks are all silver— they have five dif- 
ferent courses and drink three kinds of wine. The tnis- 
tress wears a low-necked dress in the evening and the 
• .master a black dinner suit. When dinner’s over the 
parlormaid hands round seven kinds of cigarettes, for- 
eign brands, of course, on a silver tray. Then they go oiit 
of the dining room and have coffee and liqueurs wheeled 
; in on that little table over there. They always have 
guests, sometimes two, sometimes four. The mistress has 
got some diamonds as big as this! and a marvelous pearl 
necklace-she must have several millions’ worth of 
jewels.” 

; “You told me that before,” I interrupted him peev- 
. ishly. ^ 


. But he was so rarried away he did not notice my 
irritation. “The mistress never goes down into the base- 
ment-she gives her orders by phone. Everything in the 
kitchen is electric— our kitchen’s cleaner than most peo- 
ple’s bedrooms. But not only the kitdienl Even the 
•mistress’s dogs are cleaner and better off than many peo- 
ple. He spoke with admiration of his employers and 
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with scorn of poor people; and, partly because of the 
comparison I kept on making between that house and 
my own, and party because of his rvords, I felt ve^'^ poor.; 

We went up the staircase to the next floor. Gina put', 
his arm round my waist and hugged me tight. And 
then, I don’t know why. I almost felt as if I wer6 the 
mistress of the house just going upstairs with my hus- 
band, after some reception or dinner, on my way to 
spend the night with him in the same bed, on the next 
floor. As if he had guessed what I was thinking (Gino 
was always having these intuitions) he said, “And now 
let’s go to bed together— tomorrow they'll bring us our 
coffee in bed.” 1 began to laugh, but almost hoped it 
would come true. 

I had put on my best dress that day to go out with 
Gino, and my best shoes, blouse and silk stockings. I 
remember the dress was a two-piece, a black jacket and 
a black-and-white-check skirt. The stuff wasn’t too bad, 
but the dressmaker in our neighborhood who had cut 
it tvas not much more experienced than mother. She 
had made a very short skirt, shorter at the back than in 
front, so that although my knees were covered, my thighs 
could be seen from behind. She had made the jacket 
extremely close-fitting, with wide revers and such tight 
sleeves that they hurt my armpits. I felt as if I rvere burst- 
ing out of that jacket; and my bosom stuck out as if a 
piece of the jacket were missing. My blouse rvas a very 
plain one, made of some cheap pink stuff, without any 
embroidery, and my best white cotton petticoat showed 
through it. My shoes were black and shiny, the leather 
was good but the shape old-fashioned. I had not got a 
hat and my wavy chestnut-brown hair hung loose over 
my shoulders. It was the first time I had worn the dress 
and I was very proud of it. I thought myself very smart 
and could not help imagining everyone turned round 
in &e street to look at me. But as soon as I entered the 
bedroom of Gino’s mistress and saw the enormous 
downy bed with its embroidered silk coverlet, embroid- 
ered hnen sheets and all those gossamer draperies flow- 
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jiu’ tiown over the head of the bed, and saw my 
reflected three times over in the triple mirror stand 
on the dressing table at the end of the rooin, I reah 
I was dressed like a scarecrow, my pride in my rags 
ridiculous and pitiful, and I thought I would n< 
again be able to call myself happy unless I could' d 
fell and live in a house like this. I almost felt like 
ig; I sat down on the bed in bewilderment, with 
lying a word. 

"What's the matter?” asked Gino, sitting down bei 
1 C and taking my hand. 

"Nothing," I said. “1 rvas looking at a country cor 
f my acquaintance." 

"Who?" be asked in amar.ement. 

"There,” I said, pointing to the mirror in whici 
ould see myself seated on die bed beside Gino; e 
eally, wc both looked like a couple of hairy sava 
dio had wandered into a civili-red house by mista 
>ut I looked worse than he did. 

This time he understood the feeling of depressii 
nvy and jealousy that was tormenting me. 

“Don't look at yourself in diat mirror,” he said as 
(lit his arms round me. He feared for the outcome 
is plans and did not realize that nothing could hs 
cen more favorable to them than my present feeling 
umilialion. We kissed one another and the kiss reviv 

’y courage, because I felt that after all 1 loved and 
>ved. 


later when he showed me the baihrc 
ordinary room, with its w' 
built-in bath with nickel-pl 
bowed openecl one of die closeu 

be sensation f 

■nd made me feel ^ poverty reiu 

:ome by a desire to tli^ ^'^®porate. 1 was suddenly 

■"5 for *= feu "o „„„ ». 

■f»mo s mistress, partlvV ^ ‘^onsciohslv 
^nd partly in orS m tnv 



free and capable of doing what I liked, despite the 
of slavery that was weighing me down. I could not 
beautiful clothes or have a house like that, but at 
I could make love as the rich did, and perhaps t 
than they. 

“Why show me all these clothes?'’ I asked C 
"What do they matter to rae.^” 

“I thought you'd be cirrious to see u’hat they’re 1 
he replied, rather disconcerted. 

“I’m not at all interested in tliem,” I said, “The 
lovely, but I didn’t come here to look at clotlies.” 

I saw his eyes light up as I spoke. 

“I’d rather see your room,’’ I added carelessiv. 

“It’s in the basement,’’ he replied eagerly. ‘ Sbz:: 
go down?” 

I looked at him in silence for a moment and ti 
asked, him tvith a newly found forthright kind of m; 
ner I disliked in myself, “Why are you playing the k 

W'ith TTIP-” I/O 



tune, 

time 


kissing one another. It was an endless kiss, , every. 
’l wanted to stop he started again; and every time, 
iirwanted to stop, it was I who went on. Theri Gino 
pushed me towards the bed and I let myself fall onto it.. 

Gino kept on whispering in my ear, most provora- 
tively, words of endearment and persuasion, with the 
obvious purpose of bewildering me and preventing me, 
from noticing that, meanwhile, he was trying to undress - 
' me. But this was quite unnecessary, first of all because 
I had made up my mind to give myself to him, and then 
because I hated all those clothes I had liked so mudi 
before, and I was dying to be rid of them. Naked, I 
thought, I would be as beautiful, if not more beautiful, 
ilian Gino’s misti-ess and all the other rich women in the 
world. -In any case, my body had been waiting for this 
moment for months now, and I felt that despite myself, ■ 
- ‘ it was quivering with impatience and repressed desire 
'"Mike a chained and starving animal, which finally, after 

- long fast, is set free and given food. 

For this reason, the act of love seemed entirely natural 

■ .to me, and my physical pleasure ivas not accompanied 
by any feeling that I was doing something unwonted. 

■ On the contrary, I seemed to be doing things I had ' 
already done, I did not know where or when, maybe in 
. another life, just as sometimes certain landscapes seem 
. familiar whereas you are really seeing them for the first 

- time in your life. This did not prevent me from loving 

■ Gino -passionately, fiercely, kissing him, biting him, 
... mishing him in my arms almost to the point of suffoca- 
; tjon. He, too, seemed to be srvept away by the same rage 

. of possession. And so we embraced one another violently 
. in that dark little room, buried beneatli two floors of 

• the empty, silent house, goading our bodies in innumer- 

• able ways like ttvo enemies struggling for life and trying 
to hurt eadi other as much as possible. 

But as soon as our desire was satisfied and -we lay be- 
side one aiiother, drowsy and exhausted. I became ter- 
ribly afraid that now Gino had had me, he would no 



longer want to many me. So I began to ta] 
house we would live in after the -ivedding. 

Tlte villa belonging to Gino’s mistress 1 
deep impression upon me, and I was quit 
no'iv that there could be no happiness ext 
beautiful, clean things. I realized we wou] 
able to own a house or even a single rooi 
house, but the brightness of the villa even m 
luxury had given me a welter of ideas. I ti 
vince Gino that cleanliness could make even 
look beautiful; but what I really wanted was 
myself, since I tvas in despair at the idea 
poverty and I knew that marrying Gino w( 
only way out of it. “Even two rooms can be 
I said, "if they’re properly kept, with the flo 
down every day, all the furniture dusted am 
polished and everything kept tidy, the plat 
proper places, the dusters in their proper pla 
and shoes all in their proper places— the ma 
to sweep thoroughly and wash the floors and 
thing everj' day. You don’t have to judge by 
where mother and I live— mother’s untidy ai 
she never has the time, poor thing. But oi 
shine like a mirror, I can promise you that i 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Gino," “cleanliness comes li 
know what the mistress does if she finds a sp 
in some comer? She calls the chambermaid, 
go down on her knees and pick it up with 1 
as if she were a dog who’d been dirty in the : 
she’s quite right.” 

I m sure 'my house’ll be even cleaner and 
that," I said. "You’ll see.’’ 

"But you’re going to be an artists’ model, 
tease me. And you won’t bother with the hi 

"A model!” I replied sharply. “I’m not g< 


So we stayed chatting for a long time; and, little 
little'my fear dwindled, giving way to ray usual cham 
and 'innocent trustfulness. How could I doubt .h) 
Giuo not only agreed to all my plans, but discussed, 
details, improved on them, added others of his own. 

^ter we had chatted and prattled for a couple 
hours, or thereabouts, I dropped off to sleep and I thi 
Gino also slept. We were wakened by a ray of moonhj 
which came in through the semi-basement window a 
lit up the bed and our bodies lying there. Gino said 
must be very late; and in fact the alarm clock on t 
night table showed that it was a few minutes past m 
night. "What on earth will mother do to me!” I < 
claimed, jumping out of bed and beginning to dress 
the moonlight. 

“Why?” 

"I’ve never stayed out so late in all my life. I never , 
out in the evening.” 

. "You can tell her we went out for a run in the cai 
.. said Gino as he got up, "and it broke down right o 
in the country.” 

"She won't believe it.” 

We hurried out of the villa and Gino took me hon 
in the car. I was sure mother would not believe the ta 
about the car having broken down; but I did not ii 
. .agine tliat her intuition would have led her to guc 
exactly what liad happened between Gino and me. I ht 
tlie keys of the front door and of tire flat. I went i 
raced up the two flights of stairs and opened the doc 
I hoped mother was already in bed, and my hope w 
- strengtliened by finding the house in pitch darknei 
Without turning on the light, I started to go on tipti 
towards my own room, when I felt myself seized violer 
ly by the hair. Jn the dark my mother, for it was sh 
dragged me into the living room, threw me onto tl 
sofa and began to strike me with her fists, in a tempe 
of fury, without once giving vent to a single word, 
tried to defend myself with my arm, but motlier, as 
she could see what I was doing, always found a way ( 
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lining me a nasty blow from «nderneatb tita ,ot luc 

nil in the face. At last she gretv tired and I 
town beside me on the sofa, panung heavily. Then sU 
ot up, went and lit tlie lamp in the middle of the rmm. 
nd mme to sit beside me, widi her hands on her hips, 
arine at me. I felt full of shame and embarrassment 
; she ivatched me, and tried to pull down my dress anu 
dy myself up. 

“I bet you and Gino have been making love, she 
id in her usual voice. 

I wanted to say yes, it was true; but J was afraid she 
ould hit me again; and noiv it was light, I was more 
■raid of tlie. precision of her blows than of the pain 
self. I hated the idea of walking about with a black 
'e, especially before Gino. 

“No, we haven’t-the car broke down during the trip 
d made us late,” I replied. 

“.And I say you’ve been making love.” 

“We haven’t." 

"Yes, you have— go and look at yourself in the mirror 
i'ou’re green!” 

“I’m tired— but we haven't been making love.” 

"Yes, you have.” 

“We haven't." 


What astonished and rather worried me was that she 
owed no indignation while she kept on insisting like 
is, but only a strong and by no means idle curiosity. In 
her words, motlier wanted to know whether I had giv- 
myself to Gino, not in order to punish me or reproach 
with it, hut because, for some hidden motive of her 
n, she simply had to knoiv. But it was too late; and 
hough I -was sure by now that she would not hit me 
im, .1 continued obstinately to deny it. All at once 
•ther stepped fonvard and made as if to take me by 
aim. I raised my hand to protect myself, but she only 
b I won't touch you-don’t be afraid. Come along 


did not understand where she wanted to take me 
, being scared out of my wits. I nbpv«.i u— - - ’ 



same. Still holding me by the arm, she led me out ol tht 
flat, 'made me go dotvnstairs and accompanied me mtc 
the 'street. It was deserted at this time of night, and j 
realized immediately that mother was htuTying me alonj 
the pavement tbsvards the little red light burning out 
side the chemist’s shop where the first-aid station ryas. ] 
made a last effort to resist her when we were oti tire 

■ chemist’s doorstep, and dug my feet in, but she gave mt 
a push and I entered, all of a heap, almost falling on rny 

' knees. Only the chemist and a young doctor were in 
the shop. 

“This is my daughter. I want you to examine her,’’ 
mother .said to the doctor. 

The doctor made us go into the back room where tire 
' first-aid bed was. 

"Tell me what's the matter— what must I examine her 
for?’’ he asked mother. 

"She's been making love with her fiance, the little 
T bitch, and she says she hasn’t,” shouted mother, “I want 
you to examine her and tell me the truth.” 

The doctor began to be amused, his lips uvitched as 
he smiled and said, “But this isn’t a diagnosis— it’s a 
• .>■ matter for a specialist.” 

“Call it what you like,” ansrvered mother, shouting 
at the top of her voice all the time. “I want you to ex- 
amine hex— aren’t you a doctor? Don't you have to 
examine the people who ask you to?” 

. . “Calm yourself. . . . What’s your name?” He turned 
to me. 

"Adriana,” I answered. I was ashamed but not deeply. 
Mother’s scenes were as well known in the ivhole neigh- 
borhood as my own mildness of temper. 

And suppose she has?" continued the doctor, who 
•seemed aware of my embarrassment and was trying to 

■ avoid making die examination. "What’s the harm? 
They’ll-get married later on, and it’ll all end well.” 

“Mind your oivn business." 

Keep calm, keep calm!" repeated the doctor pleasant- 
ly; Then turning to me. "You see your mother really 
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wishes it— so cake yoitr things off. I ^von't be a luotuent 
and then you can go.” 

I summoned up all my courage. “.'VIl right, tlien; 
said, "I have made love— let’s go home, mother.” ^ 

‘‘Not at all, my dearl” she said authoritatively 
"You’ve got to be e.xamined.” 

Resignedly I let my skirt fall to the ground . ant 
stretched myself on the bed. The doctor examined me 
‘‘You were right,” he then said to mother. ‘‘She has- 
now are you satisfied?” > 

"Ho-w much?" asked mother, taking out her purse 
Meanwhile I slipped off the 1>ed and put on my clothe; 
■again. But the doctor refused to take the money. 

‘‘Do you love your fiance?” he asked me. 

‘‘Of course,” I replied. 

"Wdien are you getting married?” 

‘‘He’ll never marry her,” shouted mother. But I re 
plied calmly, "Soon— tvhen we’ve got our papers ready.’ 
There must have been so much ingenuous trust in m' 
eyes that the doctor laughed indulgently, gave me a lit- 
tle pat on the cheek and then pushed us out. 

I expected mother to cover me with insults as soon as 
we readied home and perhaps even hit me again. But 
instead diere she ivas, silently lighting the gas and be 
ffinnine: to cook me someth inpr. .She -nut nn n Raiirp-na-n 



fiTO figgs ill disli, nn unusual dinner. 

' • “It’s too much," I said. _ „ , 

“Eat— it’ll do you good— you need something,” she 
answered. Her good temper was quite extraordinarj', 
perhaps a little malicious but in no way hostile. 

‘‘Gino didn’t think of giving you anything to eat, 
eh?” she added after a while, almost without bitterness. 

“We fell asleep," I answered, “and aftenvards it was 
, too late.” 

She said nothing, but stood watching me while I ate. 
She ahvays did this— served me and tvatched me while 
I ate, then went to eat by herself in the kitchen. For 
a long time now, she had not eaten with me at the 
same table; and she always ate less, either my leavings 
' or some other food not so good as mine. I was a delicate, 
precious object in her eyes, the only one she had, some- 
■'one to be treated witlr every care; and, for some time 
now, her flattering and admiring servility had ceased to 
■i, astonish me. But now her calm satisfaction gave me an 
uneasy sense of anxiety. 

“You’re angry with me because we made love— but 
■ he’s promised to marry me. We'II get married very 
soon," I said after a while. 

“I’m not angry with you," she replied immediately. 
“I was at the moment, because I’d been waiting for you 
all evening and I was worricd-but don’t think about it 
any more— eat.” 

Her deceptively reassuring and evasive tone, like the 
tone people use in speaking to children when they don’t 
. tvant to answer their questions, made me even more 
, suspicious. 

Why?" I insisted. "Don’t you believe he’ll marry 
..me?" . ^ 


'“Yes, yes, I believe it, but go on, eat.” 

No, you don’t believe it." 

“I do, don’t worry- eat.” 

“I won't eat any more." I said, driven to the point ^ 
.exasperation, “until you tell me the truth-why are yc 

looking as pleased as Punch?” 
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"I’m not.’' 

Site picked up the empty dish and took it into the 
kitclten. I tvaited until she came back and then re-; 
peated, "Are you glad?” 

She looked at me for a long time in silence, and then 
answered, in a threatening, serious tone, "Yes, I’m glad.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m quite sure now that Gino won’t marry 
you, and he’ll leave you.” 

"He won’t. He said he’d marry.me.” 

“He won’t marry you— he’ll have some fun with you, 
but he won’t give you even a pin, penniless as he is, and 
then he’ll leave you.” 

“Is that what you’re so glad about?” 

"Of course! Because now I'm quite sure you won't 
man 7 each other." 

"But what docs it matter to you?" I exclaimed, hurt : 
and irritated. 

“If he wanted to marry you, he wouldn’t haye made 
love to you,” she said suddenly. "I was engaged to your 
father for two years, and until a few months before we ■ 
tvere married, he only gave me a kiss or two— he’ll have 
a good time with you and then leave you, you can bet 
your boots on that! And I’m glad he’ll leave you, be- 
cause if he tvere to marry you he’d be the ruin of you.” 

I could not help admitting to myself that some of the. 
things mother tvas saying were true, and my eyes jilled 
with tears. - ' 


"I know what it is,” I said. "You don’t ever want me 
to have a faniily; yuu’d rather see'.me begin to lead. a life 
like Angelina’s!” Angelina %vas a girl in our ncighboty 
hood who had openly begun to be a prostitute auer two 

or three broken engagements. . , nr. ’ 

“1 want you to-be cbmfortably off,’’ she replied gruffly. 
And when she had picked up the plates, she took them 
into the kitclten to wash them up. When I was alone, I 


to tliitiU over ^ ~ . 

pa?cd them with Gino’s promises and behavior, and 1 
m ,>ot feel that mother could possibly be right. But 


her words at some length. I com- 


did not feel 


gbt. But 


her certainty, her calm, the cheerful way in which she 
looked ahead, disquieted me. Meanwhile she was wash- 
ing up the plates in the kitchen. Then I heard- her put 
them, on the dresser and go into her bedroom. After a 
while I went to join her in bed, feeling tired and dis- 
pirited. 

Next day I wondered whether I ought to mention 
mother's doubts to Gino; but after much hesitation I . 
decided not to. The truth of the matter was, I was so 
afraid tliat Gino would leave me, as mother had insinii- 
-'“d, that I dared not mention her opinion to him in 
; I put the idea into his head. For the first time I 
ized that by giving herself to a man, a woman places 
self in his hands and no longer has any means of 
cing him to behave as she wishes. But I was still 
ivinced that Gino would keep his promise, and his 
lavior, as soon as I met him, strengthened me in this 
iviction. 

Certainly I was looking forward to his many pettings 
d caresses, but I was afraid he would not mention 
irriage or would only speak of it in a general way.’ 
stead, as soon as the car stopped in the usual avenue, 
no told me he had fixed the date for the wedding in 
e months’ time, not a day longer. I was so delighted 
it I could not help bursting out, as though mother's 
xis had been my own, "Do you kno-sv what I thought? 
thought that after what happened yesterday, you 
uld leave me.” 

'What on earthl" he said with an offended look. "Do 
1 take me for a cad?" 


'No, but I know lots of men behave like that." 

'Do you knoiv," he continued, dwelling on my reply, 
might have been offended by what you imagined 
'Ut me? Whatever do you think I am? Is that the way 
love me?” ^ 

r do Jove you.” I said ingenuously. “But I was afraid 
wouldn t love me any more.” 

Have I shown you in any way so far that I don’t love 
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“No— but you never know." 

“Look," he said suddenly, “you’ve put me into such a 
bad temper tiiat I’m going to take you straight to the 
studio.” And he made as if to start the car up at once. 

Terrified, I threw my arms round his neck, and begged 
him not to. “No, Gino, what’s come over you? I was' only 
talking— forget it,” I pleaded. 

“When you say sudi things, it means you think them 
—and if you think them, it means you aren’t in love." , 

“But I do love you.” 

“I don’t love.you, thoughl” he said sarcastically. “I’ve : 
only been playing with you, as you say, with the idea of, 
leaving you— funny thing you didn’t realize it until 
now.” 

“But, Gino,” I exclaimed, bursting into tears, “why . 
do you talk to me like this? What have I done to you?” 

"Nothing,” he said, starting up the car, “but now I’m . 
going to take you to the studio.” 

The car started off, with Gino sitting bolt upright and 
serious at the wheel; and I let myself go entirely, sobbing 
as I tvatched the trees and milestones slipping past the 
•ivindow, and saw the outline of the first houses in the , 
town on the horizon beyond the fields. I imagined how 
mother would crow over our quarrel, if ever she came to 
know of it and found out that Gino, as she had pre-;,. 
dieted, had left me. Driven by despair, 1 opened the ' 
door and leaned out. 

“Either you stop or I’ll throw myself under the car!" 

I cried. 

He looked at me, the car slowed down and then turn- 
ing up a sidepath he brought it to a standstill behind a 
little hillock topped -by ruins. He switched off the 
engine, put on the emergency brake, and then turned 
to me. 

“All right,’’ he said impatiently, “say what you have 
to say— go on.” 

Belicviiig he really meant to Jeate me T be'-=~ ~- 
speak with a passion and ardor that seem bodi'rTV^^-^-"- 
and touching as I look back on them tocam r 



1 not care whether we rvere married or not, so long 
could continue to be his mistress. He listened to me, 
m-faced, shaking his head and repeating every now 
again, “No, no-it's no use today-perhaps 1 11 have 
over it by tomorrow.” But when I said I would be 
tent to be his mistress he retorted finnly, “No, it must 
carriage or nothing.” We continued arguing in this 
, for some time and by .his perverse logic he often 
ve me to despair and made me cry again. Then, little 
little, he appeared to change his inflexible attitude; ■ 
I at last, after I had kissed him and caressed him in 
n, I seemed to have won a great victory when I per- 
idcd him to leave the front seat of the car and make 
e to me on the back seat, in an uncomfortable posture 
Itch in my anxiety to please him was too quick for me 
d bitterly exhausting. I ought to have realized diat by 
having like this I was not the victor in any sense, but, 
i the contrai')’, was placing myself even more in his 
inds, if only because 1 showed I was ready to give my- 
If to him, not merely because I loved him, but in order 
coax and persuade him when words failed me— which 
just what all women do when they love without being 
re that their love is reciprocated. But I was completely 
inded by the perfect behavior his cunning had taught 
m to assume. 

The date of the wedding had been set, and I immedi- 
cly began to concentrate on my preparations. I de- 
led tvith Gino that at first we would go to live with 
y mother. In addition to the living room, kitdren and 
dfoom, there svas a fourth room in the flat, which my 
ather had never furnished for want of money. We 
pt useless, broken junk in it; and you can imagine 
lat useless, broken junk was in a house like ours 
lere every'thing seemed useless and broken. After dis- 
>sing the matter endlessly, we fixed our minimum re- 
irements we would furnish this one room and I 
uld make myself something of a trousseau. Mother 
J I were sery poor; but I knew she had saved some- 
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thing and tliat she had scraped and saved for me, in 
order to be prepared, as she said, for any eventualit)-. 
What exactly this eventuality tvas supposed to be was 
never quite clear, but it was certainly not my marriage 
to a poor man tridi an unsettled future. 

I went to mother and said to her, "That money you’ve 
put by is for me, isn’t it?’’ 

“Vfic" 



‘'0£ course I'm uoi doing it to please Him, sac i 

^lied, taking up her sewing again. . 

-^ou don’t really believe I’ll marry Gino, do you.-' . I 

asked her tenderly. • 

" I’ve never believed it, and today less than ever. 

"Then why are you giving me the money to do tlie 

loom, up?” ^ 

“That’s not throwing money away. \ on 11 always has e 

the fin-niture and linen-money or goods, it’s tire same 

thing.”’ . 11 . ’ 

“Won’t you come round the shops with me and choose 


the things?” 

"Good Lord!” she shouted, “1 don't want to have any- 
thing to do with it at all. Do what you like, go where 
you like, choose what you like-I don’t want to know 
anything.” 

She was quite unapproachable on die question of my 
marriage; and 1 realized that her unreasonableness w’as 
snot due so much to her idea of Gino’s character, ways 
' nd means, as to her own way of looking at life. So 

irere was a kind of silent wager on between mother 
. and me-she wanted my marriage to fall through and 
'me to become convinced of the excellence of her own 
jrlans, and I wanted liie marriage to go on and mother 
to be jiersnaded that my way of looking at things was 
rigiit. I therefore clung even more ardently to the hope 
: of being married; it was as though I were gambling my 
whole life desperately on a single card. I was bitterly 
conscious all the time that mother was watching my 
, efforts and hoping to herself that they would fail. 

1 must mention here that Gino’s model behavior 
. never broke down, not ev en during the preparations for 
our wedding. I had told mother that Gino had given 
me something towards the expenses: but I had lied, be- 
cause until then he had never hinted at such a tiring. 
I was surprised and at the same time exaggeratedly 
delighted wlien Gino, without my asking him, offered 
me a small sum of money to help me out. He apologized 
for die smallness of tire sum by saying that he could not 
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trive more oecause ne otten ftad to send money dome. 
Today, when I think back on his offer, I can find no., 
other explanation of it than that he gloried in being ■ 
meticulously faithful to the part he had decided to play. 
Perhaps this faithfulness had its origin in his remorse . 
at having deceived me and his regret at not being in 
the position to marry me, as he really wanted to at that , 
time. I hastened triumphantly to tell mother of Gino’s 
offer. She contented herself with saying hmv small it was 
-not so little as to make him cut a poor figure, but just 
enough to throw dust in my eyes. 

I was very happy during this period of my life. I used 
to meet Gino eveiy day and we made love wherever we 
could— on the back seat of the car, or standing up in a 
dark comer in some deserted street, or in a field in the 
country, or at the villa again in Gino’s room. One night- 
when he took me home, we made love in the dark on 
the landing outside my front door, lying on the’ floor. 
Another time we made love at the movies, huddled to- 


gether at the back right underneath the projection room. 
I liked joining the crowds in the streetcars and public 
places with him beside me, because people pushed me up 
against him and I took advantage of this to press my 
body to his. The whole time I wanted to squeeze his 
hand or ruffle his hair or caress him in some wav, any- 
where, e\en when others ivere present, and I almost 
tricked mvself into beliesang it would not be noticed, 
as we always do when we give wav to some nresistrole 
passion. The act of love delighted’ me, perhans I loved 
love itself’even more than I did Girx-, for I felt rm-v-r-I' 
impelled to it, not only by my feelings for GincTbut’alm 
by the pleasure I derived from in Qf coume- T hid ti'-r 
imagine I could have had the same nleasure iron, an- 
ther man but Gino. Eat I realizedin a dim ^ 

the ardor, the skiTL ahe passion I put hue mr mrr-.- 
vere not to be accounted for merei^ 'nr- wd* .r. 
were in love. They had a chsmcer'V^.u’X 

tiia _rir. r-r ■ -JL own ?-c -- r 

had a gi.u for love-mahins- which ' 

would have sheum itself sooner or w— - ' ’ 


But the idea of ray maniage took first place. In order 
j put some money by, I helped mother all I could, and 
ften stayed up late. By day, if I tvas riot posing m .tlic 
tudios, I went round the shops with Gino to choose our 
urniture and the material for my trousseau. I had little 
b spend and, for this very reason, I looked about all the 
ifbre' carefully. I even made them bring out things I 
ciictr 1 could not buy, and turned them over at my 
eisure, disatssing their value and haggling over 
rrice; aftenvards I assumed a dissatisfied air or promi 
[ ss-ould return, then left the shop without having j 
:hased anything. I did not realize it, but these fra: 
expeditions to the shops, this exhausting handling 
goods I could not afford, brought home to me the tr 
of what mother had said-that there was little happii 
to be had without money. This was the second glirr 
3 had had, my visit to the villa being the first, of u 
a paradise of wealth could be, and since I felt cxclu 
h'om it through no fault of my own. I could not 1 
being rather embittered and upset. But I tried thro 
:jve-niaking to forget this injustice, as I had doni 
the villa. Love was my only iuxm-)', it alone made 
feel I was the equal of many other ivomen richer 
more fortunate than I. 

At last, after much discussion and shop-gazing, I 
cided on my extremely modest purchases; and I hot 
a suite of furniture in modern style, on the installn 
plan because I had not enough money to pay fc 
outright— there was a double bed, a chest of drai 
with a mirror, bedside tables, chahs and a wardr 
It was common stuff, cheap and roughly made, bu 
one would believ'e the jrassion I felt immediately 
these feir sticks of furniture. I had had the walls oi 
room rvhitetv'ashed, the doors and tvindows varnis 
the floor scraped, so that our room was a kind of is 
of cleanliness in the filthy sea surrounding us. 

The day the furniture came was certainly the hap 
in my life. I could hardly believe that a dean, tidy, ] 
oom like that, smelling of whitewash and varnish, 
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my very oi\’n; and this incredulity was mixed trith an • 
endless feeling of satisfaction. Sometimes when I was 
sure mother was not ■\vatching, I went into my room, 
sat dotvn on the bare mattress and stayed there for hours 
looking round me. Still as a statue, I gazed on. my meW 
possessions as if I were unable to believe they were real 
and Avas afraid they might vanish into thin air at affy 
moment, leaving the room empty. Or else I got up' arid 
lovingly dusted them and heightened their polish. I 
think that if I had really let myself give tvay to my 
feelings, I would have kissed them. The curtainless win- 
tloAV looked dotvn onto a huge, dirty courtyard sur- 
rounded by other long, low houses similar to ours. It 
was like looking into the courtyard of a prison or 
hospital, but entranced as I tvas, I no longer paid any 
attention to it; I felt as happy as if the room looked out' 
on a beautiful garden filled tvith trees. I imagined the 
life Gino and I Avould lead there— how Ave tvould sleep, ' 
make lot'e. I had in mind other things I intended to * 
buy as soon as I could— a vase, a lamp, an ash tray or 
some other ornament over in the corner. My only regret 
was that I could not have a bathroom like the one I 
.had seen at the villa, with shining white tiles and 
faucets, or at least a new, clean one. I was determined 
to keep my room extremely tidy and clean. The visit to 
the villa- had convinced me that a luxurious life began 
with tidiness and cleanliness. _ . 


CHAPTER FOUR 

S0.MEWHERE ABOUT THIS TIME, Avhile I Avas still continu- 
ing to' pose in the studios, I struck up a friendship Avith : 
another model called Gisella. She Avas a tall, Avell-made 
girl, Avith a very Avhite skin, dark curly hair, small, deep- 
sunk blue eyes, and a large red mouth. Her character 
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as'quitc the opposite o£ mine. She was quick-tempered 
larp and spiteful, and at the same time practical 
linded and self-seeking; perhaps it took these very di 
irences to unite us in friendship. I knew of no othei 
ark she had besides that of being a model, but sh( 
essed far better thar^I could, and did not conceal th< 
ct that she received presents and money from a mar 
e introduced as her fiance. I remember how I enviec 
ir black jacket with collar and cuffs of astrakhan tvhicl 
le often wore that winter. Her fiance’s name wa 
iccardo; he was a tall, placid, heavily built young man 
ith a face as smooth as an egg, which I thought ver] 
andsorae at the time. He was always sleek and shining 
nothered in brilliantine, and wore new suits; his fathe; 
ept a shop for men’s underwear and ties. He was simplt 
3' the point of silliness, good-natured, cheerful, am 
irobably was quite a decent young fellow. He and Gis 
■lla were lovers, and I do not think there tvas any talk o 
narriage between them, as there tvas between Gino am 
ne. But Gisella, like me, aimed at marriage, withou 
;tting too many hopes on it. As for Riccardo, I am sur 
he idea of marrying Gisella never crossed his mind. 

Gisella, who was very silly but far more experience! 
ban I, had detennined that she was going to look afte 
ne and set me straight about many things. In short, sh 
tad the same ideas as mother about life and happiness 
■lowever, in mother’s case, these ideas were expressed it 
bitter and quannisonie tvay, since they were the frui 
f her disappointment and hardships, whereas, ii 
Jfsella’s case, they sprang from her obtuseness, alliei 
'ith her stubborn self-sufficiency. Mother was conten 
mply to formulate her ideas, you might say, as if tii 
atement of her principles mattered more to her thai 
te application of them; but Gisella, who had ahvaj 
lought in that tvay and did not even dream that anyon 
rght think differently, was astonished that I did nc 
ihave as she did. Only when I showed my disapprova 
icause I really could not help myself, did her astonisl 
ent give way to rage and jealousy. She suddenly di 
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covered that I not only refused her protection 
advice, but that I might- even be inclined to'cntici/e 
lier from the height of my otvn dienshed and disinter- 
ested aspirations, and it tvas then that she planned, per- 
haps unconsciously, to alter my judgment of hei h 
forcing me to become like herself as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile she kept on telling me that I was a fool to 
keep myself pure; that it was a shame to see me going 
around so badly dressed, living such a hard life, and 
that, if I wanted to, thanks to my good looks, 1 could 
completely change my wliole position. At last I told 
her of my relationship with Gino, because I felt ashamed 
to hat-e her think I knew nothing about men, but 1 
warned her that we were engaged and were getting 
married shortly. She immediately asked me what Gino 
iid and, on hearing that he was a chauHeur, she pulled 
1 face. But she asked me, nevertheless, to introduce 


lim to her. 

Gisella was my best friend and Gino my fiance: today 
am able to judge them dispassionately, but at the time- 
was quite blind to their real diaracters. I have already 
aid that I thought Gino was perfect; perhaps I realized 
hat Gisella had some faults, but to offset them I be- 


ieved she was warmhearted and very fond of me, and I • 
ttribiUed her anxiety for my future not to her spite at 
nowing I was innocent and her desire to corrupt me, 
•ut to an ill-adVised and mistaken goodness. And so I' 
atroduced them to one another in some trepidation, 
n my naivete, 1 hoped they rvould be friends. The 
leeting took place in a milk-bar. Gisella maintained a 


uarded silence the tvhole time and was obviously hos 
le. In the beginning it looked to me as though Gin( 
■as putting himself out to charm Gisella, because a 
suai he began to talk expansively^ divelling on his em 
loyers' wealth, as if he hoped to dazzle her, with thes 
escriptions and hide the poverty of his own existence 
ut Gisella refused to unbend and maintained her ho- 
le attitude. Then she remarked, I don’t quite remem 





r in wllat J 

Iriana.” 

“Why?” asked Gino in astonishment. 

“Because chauffeurs usually walk out with servant 

ris." , 

I saw Gino change color, but he was not one to 
ken by, surprise. “You’re quite right, he replied 
Dwly, lowering his voice with the air of someone con- 
dcring an obvious fact he had overlooked until that . 
oment. "In fact, the chauffeur before me married the 
(ok-naturally, why not? I ought to have done the same, 
hauffeurs marry maids and maids marry chauffeurs, 
/hy on earth didn’t it occur to me before? Still,” he 
dded carelessly. “I’d have preferred Adriana to be a 
raid rather than a model. I don’t mean,” he added, 
aising his hand as if to ward off any objection Gisella 
.light make, "1 don’t mean because of the profession 
tself— although to tell you the truth, I can’t swallow 
his matter of getting undressed in front of men— but 
diiefly because being in tliat profession she’s obliged to 
nake certain acquaintances, friends who—” he shook his 
lead and made a face. Then, offering her a pack of ciga- 
tUes, “Do you smoke?” he asked her. 

Offliand Gisella did not know what answer to make, 
ind contented herself with refusing the cigarette. Then 
ihe glanced at her watch. “Adriana, we’ve got to go, it’s 
late,” she said. It was late, as a matter of fact, and when 
,ve had said goodbye to Gino, we left the milk-bar. 

When we were in the street Gisella said to me, “You’re 
loing something perfectly crazy. I’d never marry a man 
ike that.” 

Didn’t you like him?” I asked her anxiously. 

Not the least bit. First of all, you told me he was tall, 
ut he’s almost shorter tlian you-then, he doesn't look 
ou straight in the face-he’s not natural at all, and he 
leaks in such a fanciful way that you can tell a mile off 
lat he isn't saying what he really thinks. Then all the 
irs and paces he gives himself, when he’s only 
lauffeur! ’ 

H . 
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“But I ]ove him!” I protested. 

“Very well. But he doesn’t love you— and one day he’l] 
leave you,” she replied calmly; 

I was taken aback by this forecast; it was so assured 
and so exactly like one of mother’s. I can say today diat. 
leaving aside her ill will, GiseJla had seen through Giiio 
better in one hour than I did in n)any months. On his 
side, Gino’s opinion of Gisella was also malicious, but I 
must confess that later on it turned out to be not ill- 
founded. To tell the truth, my fondness for both of 
them, together witli my inexperience, rendered me 
blind: it’s only too true that one is nearly always riglit 
in thinking badly of someone. 

“That Gisella of yours," he said, "is what we’d call a 
pick-up girl iv’here I come from.” 

I looked astonished. He explained. “A streetwalker. 
■She’s got die manners and the character of one. She’s 
■Stuck-up because she dresses well— but how does she pay 
for her dresses?” 

“Her fiance gives them to her.” 

"A different fiance every night, I’ll bet. , , . Xow, 
listen. It’s either me— or her." 

"What do you mean?” 

“I mean you can do as you like— but if you want to 
go on seeing her, you can count me out. Either me 



my promise, because Gisella and I both worked at the 
same time, and in the same studio. . 

From that day, on, I continued to see her unknown 
to.Gino; When we were together, she seized every oppor- 
tunity of- referring to my engagement in die most ironic 
and deprecating terms. I had been so naive as to tell her 
all kinds of little things about my relations with Gino; 
whereupon she used these confidences to worst me and 
to show me my present life and my future in a derisory 
light. Her friend, Riccardo, who seemed to make no dis- , 
miction between Gisella and me, and looked on us both 
as girls unwordiy of respect, and easy prey, lent himself 
willingly to Gisella’s game and doubled the dose of her 
mockery and cruelty. But he did it good-naturedly and 
stupidly, because, as I have said, he was neither clever 
nor really bad. My engagement was only a joking matter 
for him, a pastime. But Gisella, who found my virtue a 
constant reproof, attacked me bitterly and insistently, 
trying in every way she could to mortify and humiliate 


-.me. 


She touched me chiefly on my weakest point; my 
. othes. "Really,” she used to say, “I feel quite ashamed 
• £ going about with you today.” Or else, “Ricardo would 
.never let me go out in the kind of tilings you put on— 
would you, Ricardo? Love shows itself in these things, 
•my dear!” I was ingenuous enough to rise immediately 
to this baiting. I began to lose my temper. I stood up 
for Gino and, though with less conviction, for my 
clothes, and always came oS the worst, red in the face, 
m’th my eyes full of tears. 


One day Riccardo, moved to pity, said, “I’m going to 
give Adriana a present today. Come along, Adriana. I 
want to give you a handbag.” But Gisella opposed him 
violmtly, saying, "No, Riccardo! No presents! She’s got 
tier Gmo. let him give her presents." Riccardo, who had 
made the suggestion out of good nature, but without 
imagining the pleasure his gift would have caused me. 
yielded at once. And that very afternoon, out of pique 
I ivent off to buy myself a handbag with my own money.' 
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Next day I met the two of them with my handbag 
under my arm, and told them it ^vas a present from 
Gino. This was the only victory’ I had in all the de- 
plorable squabbling. And it cost me very dear, because 
it was a nice bag and I paid a great deal for it. 

\Vfien Gisella imagined that by’ dint of sarcasm, ’ 
humiliation and sermonizing she had worn me down 
sufficiently, she approached me and told me she had a 
suggestion to make. “But let me tell you the whole, 
story’,” she added. “Don’t be your usual pigheaded self 
before hearing what I’ve got to say.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

"You know I’m fond of you,” she began. "You’re like 
a sister to me. With your good looks, you could have 
everything you want— I hate seeing you go around so 
shamefully dressed that you look like a guttersnipe. 
Now, listen.” She stopped and looked at me in all 
solemnity. “There’s a gentleman, a real gent, a very nice, 
decent fellow, who has seen you and takes an interest 
in you. He’s married but his family lives in the prov- 
inces. He’s a big shot in the police,” she added in an un- 
dertone, “and if you want to get to know him, I can in-, 
troduce you. He’s a very nice fellow, very serious, and 
you can be quite sure no one will ever get to know any- 
thing about it. He’s very’ busy, anyway, and you’d only 
see him two or three times a month, if that. He doesn’t 
object to your continuing with Gino if you like—doesn’t 
mind your mairying him, but in exchange he’ll see to 
it that you live an easier life than you do now. What 
about it?” 

“Thank him very much,” I said frankly, “but I can’t 
accept.” “IVhy not?” she asked. Her astonishment was . 
sincere. 

“Because I can’t. I love Gino and if I accepted, I 
couldn’t look him in the face.” 

“Don’t be so silly! When I tell you Gino needn’t ■ 
know anything about it!” 

“That’s just why.” 

“To think,” she said, speaking as if to herself, “that if 
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someone had put me onto anytliing like this. . . . What 

am I to say to him? That you’ll think it over?” . . 

“No, no-tell him I can’t accept." . 

“You’i-e a fool,” said Gisella, disappointed, "that s 
giving^dod luck a kick in tlie pants. 

She said many other things of the same nature, which 
I answered in the same way, and at last went atvay very 
dissatisfied, 

I had refused the offer on an impulse, tvitliout think- 
ing over w'hat it implied. Then, tsdien I tvas alone, I felt 
almost regretful: perhaps Gisella was right and that was 
die only way to obtain all the diings 1 needed so desper- 
ately, But 1 drove the thought away at once, and clung 
’ even more closely to the idea of marriage and the regular 
-if modest %vay of life I promised myself. The saadfice l 
had apparently made notv obliged me to get married 
at all costs, even more insistcitdy than before. 

But I could not repress a certain feeling of vanity 
and told mother of Gisella's offer. I thought I would 
be ‘giving her a uvo-fold pleasure—! knew she was proud 
of my looks and still clung to her theories— this offer 
Haltered her pride and strengtliened her convictions. 
’But I was astonished at the state of agitation into wdiicli 
.<iy tale threw her. Her eyes kindled with a greedy light, 
her whole face flushed with pleasure. 

"Who is it?” she asked at last. 

“A gentleman,” I answered. I was ashamed to tell her 
it was someone in ihe police. 

• • "Did you say he was very rich?” 

"Yes. /Vjjparcntly he earns a lot.” 

She did not dare to say what she was obviously think- 
ing, that I had been wrong to turn clown the offer. 

■ "He’s seen you and takes an interest in you? IVhy 
.cfon’i yon let her introduce him to you?” 

"What’s tlie point, since I don’t want him?” 

"Pity he’s already married.” 

'*! wouldn’t want to meet him even if he wasn’t." 
There are so mans' ways of going about things,” said 
mother. He s rich, he likes you, otie thing leads to an- 
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othcr-lie could help you. witiiout asking" for auytiung 


in return.” . 

“No, no,” I replied, “Uiose people don c give anytiur 

for notiiing.” 

“You never knoiv.” 


"No, no,” I repeated 

“It doesn’t matter,” said mother, shaking Irer hcav,. 
Still, Gisella’s a very nice girl and is really fond of you.. 
Any other girl ivould be jealous and ivouldu t ha\e iiien- 
lioned it to you. You can see she’s a real friend. 

After my refusal, Gisella did not talk of her gentleman 
friend any more, and to my surprise she even stopped 
teasing me about my engagement. I continued to see her 
and Riccardo on tlie sly. But I mentioned her to Gino 
more than once in the hope tiiat dev would tu.ikc up. 
beenuse I did not like these underb.ind dedlinc^- btn he 
never even allowed me to dnish what I ivas .saving, 
and only repeated his expressions of hatred, swearing 
that if ever he found out I was seeing her. e\^Tyci^i^g 
would be over between us. He meant n-hat he said, 
altliough I had an idea that he would not have been 
sorry for an excuse to break off the engagement. I told 
mother of Gino’s dislike for Gisella and she said, almost 
without spite, “He doesn't want you to see her because 
he's afraid you'll compare the rags you go about in witli 
the clothes her fiance gives her.” « 

"No, he says it’s because Gisella’s a bad lot.” 

Hes a bad lot! I wish he’d find out you're seeing 
Gisella and really would break off the engagement. ’’ 

I was terrified. "But motirerl” I exclaimed. “You’d 
never go and tell him!" 

"No, no," she replied hastily, witli a trace of bittcr- 
nes^. “It’s your business, and I’ve got nothing to do ’■ 


^ passionately. "ii 

ould be the last you'd ever see of me," ^ 

T summer and the days were mild 

nd clear. One day Gisella told me she and lkord„ 
a riend of his had planned an outing by car. They 
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needed another ivoman to make up the foursome and 
had thought -of me. I was delighted to accept because 
I was always-on the lopkbut for any pleasure to lighten 
the misery of my days. I told Giho I had to pose for a 
few iextravhours; and in the morning, fairly early, met 
the’odiers by appointment on the other side of Ponte, 

Milvib. _ . j 

The car %vas already waiting and when I drew near, 

Gisella and Riccardo. who were sitting in front, kept 
their places, but Riccardo’s friend jumped out and came 
to meet me. tfe was young, of medium height, bald, 
with a sallow face, large dark eyes, an aquiline nose and 
a wide mouth whose corners turned up as if he were 
' smiling. He was smartly but quietly dressed, quite dif- 
ferently from Riccardo, with a dark-giay jacket and 
lighter gray trousers, a starched collar and black tic 
with a pearl tiepin. He had a kind voice and his eyes 
• looked kind, too, but at the same time sad and disilhi- 
ioned. He was very polite, even ceremonious, Gisella 
ntroduced him to me as Stefano .Astarita, and I im- 
mediately felt sure that he must be the gentleman 
hose gallant suggestions she had conveyed to me. But 
. was not displeased at meeting him, because his sug- 
gestions had not really been offensive and from a certain 
point of view were e\en flattering. 1 gave him my hand, 
and he kissed it with a strange air of devotion, an almost 
painful intensity. Then 1 got into the car, he sat beside 
me and ive set off. 

RHiile the car sped along the bare, sunny road be- 
ween pai-ched fields, sve hardly spoke. I was happy at be- 
ng in a car, happy over the trip, happy at tlie fresh air 
rhicit caressed my cheeks, and I never grew tired of 
ooking at the country. It svas only the second or third 
ime in my life that I had been out for a real trip by car 
nd I was almost afraid of missing something. I opened 
ly eyes and tried to see as many things as possible- 
aystacks, farmhouses, trees, fields, hills, woods-think- 
ig all the time tliat montlis, perhaps years, would pass 
efore I could go on another such trip, and that I oiight 
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to get all the details by heart so that I would preser 
a perfect memor)' of it. But Astarita, who was sittii 
stiffly beside me at a little distance, seemed to have ey 
for me alone. His sad, longing gaze never leffmy fa 
and figure, and his look had the effect on* me of 
hand touching me here and there. I do not say that-tf 
attention annoyed me, but it did embarrass^ re 
Gradually I felt obliged to take some notice of him ar 
talk to him. He sat ■^vith his hands on his knees and 
could see that he was wearing a wedding ring ar 
another ring widi a diamond. 

"What a lovely ring!" I exclaimed clumsily. 

He lowered his eyes and looked at the ring, w'itho 
moving liis hand. “It was my father’s. I removed it fro 
him when he died,” he said. 

"Of” I said, as if to apologize. And added, pointii 
to the wedding ring, “Are you married?” 

“Indeed I am,” he replied with grim complacent 
“I’ve got a wife— children— everything.” 

“Is your wife beautiful?” I asked shyly. 

"Not as beautiful as you,” he replied without smilin 
in a very low, emphatic voice, as if he were stating son 
important truth. And, with tlie hand on which he woi 
the ring, he tried to take my hand. But I pulled mir 
away at once. 

“Do you live with her?” I asked at random. 


“No,” he answered. “She’s living in ” and he met 

tinned a far-off provincial town, "and I'm living here- 
alone— I hope you’ll come to visit me.” 

I pretended I had not heard -the information he ha( 
given me in a tragic and almost convulsive fashion. 
"Why? Don’t you like living with your xvlfc?" I asked 
“We are IcgalJy 

I was only a boy I guow how they do 

was an-anged by my xdth a handsome 

these, tliings-a girl f up and it's iJic clul- 

dowry. The parenn; Hs u-ith my w/fc? 


needed another ^volnan to make op the loursome and 
had thought of me. I was delighted to accept tecause; 

I tvas always on the lookout for any pleasure to lighten 
the misery of my days. I told Gino 1 had to pose for a 
j'ew^xtf’a:-houfs, and in the morning, fairly early, met' 
the others by appointment bn the other side of Ponte 

Milvib. , , , 

The* car was already waiting and when I drew neart 

Gisella and Riccardo, who were sitting in front, kept 
ihelr places, but Riccardo’s friend jumped out and came ■ 
to meet me. He was young, of medium height, bald, 
with a sallow face, large dark eyes, an aquiline nose and 
a tvide mouth whose cornel's turned up as if he were 
• smiling. He was smartly but quietly dressed, quite dif- 
' ferently from Riccardo, with a dark-gray jacket and 
lighter gray trousers, a starched collar and black tie 
with a pearl tiepin. He had a kind voice and his eyes 
■* looked -kind, too, but at the same time sad and disillu- 
, . sioned; He was very polite, even cercmoiiioiis. Gisella 
introduced him to me as Stefano .\starita, and I im- 


^J^mediately felt sure that he must be the gentleman 
gnhant suggestions she had conveyed to me. But 
was not displeased at meeting him, because his sug- 
gestions had not really been offensive ami from a certain 
point of view were e\en flattering. I gave him my hand, 
gnd he kissed it with a strange air of devotion, an almost 
I painful intensity. Then I got into the car, he sac beside 
I me and we set off. 


While the car sped along the bare, sunny road be- 
ttveen parched fields, we hardly spoke. I was happy at be- 
ing in a car, happy over the trip, happy at the fresh aii 
wliicJi caressed my cheeks, and 1 never grew tired of 
looking at the country. It was only the second or third 
Unie in my life that I liad been out for a real trip by car 
and I was almost afraid of missing something. I opened 
my eyes and tried to see as many things as possible- 
haystacks, farmhouses, trees, fields, hills, woods-think- 
mg all the time that montJis, perhaps years, would pass 
before I could go on another such trip, and that I ought 
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to get all the details by heart so that I would preserve 
a perfect memor)' of it. But Astarita, who tras sitting 
stiffly beside me at a little distance, seemed to have eyes 
for me alone. His sad, longing gaze never leftmiy face 
and figure, and his look had the effect on: me of a 
hand toucliing me here and there. I do not say that-this_ 
attention annoyed me, but it did embarrass me. 
Gradually I felt obliged to take some notice of him and 
talk to him. He sat ividi his hands on his knees and I 
could see that he was wearing a wedding ring and 


another ring widi a diamond. 

"What a lovely ring!” I exclaimed clumsily. 

He loivered his eyes and looked at the ring, ivithout 
moring Iiis hand. “It was ray father's. I removed it from 
him when he died," he said. 

"Or I said, as if to apologize. And added, pointing 
to the ivedding ring, “Are you married?” 

"Indeed I am," he replied with grim complacency. 
"Vve got a ss'ite— children— everything.” 

"Is your wife beautiful?” I asked shyly. 

“Not as beautiful as you,” he replied irithout smiling, 
in a very low, emphatic voice, as if he were stating some 
important truth. And, with the hand on ivhich he wore 
the ring, he tried to take my hand. But I pulled mine 
away at once. 


"Do you live with her?” I asked at random. 

"No,” he answered. "She’s living in — ” and he men- 
tioned a far-off provincial town, “and I'm livioo- here— 

alone-I hope you’ll come to visit me.” 


I pretended I had not heard- the information he had 
given me in a tragic and almost convulsive fashion. 

I\ hy? Don’t you like living with your wife?” I asked. 
We are legally separated,” he said, pulling a face. 
I was only a boy when I got married. The marriage 
ras arranged by my mother. You know how they do 

f ^ handsome 

TP' 7^'" everything up and it’s the chil- 

married. Live with my wife] 
ould you hve-^witii a woman like this?” He took hi‘ 


carried Kis head stiffly above his high collar 
.one hand in his pocket, the other dangling al 
He looked as though he were my keeper rathei 
companion. Gisella, on the contrary, was laug 
joking with Riccardo and many people turn 
to stare at us. We went into a caf^ and had a ’ 
standing at the bar. I suddenly noticed Astar 
bling something threateningly and asked him 
the matter. 

“There’s an idiot over there by the door s 
you," he said heatedly. 

I turned round and saw a slim, fair young m 
ing in the doorway of the cafe looking at me. "R 
I said cheerfully. “Suppose he does look at me?' 

“It wouldn’t take much to make me go ove: 
him in the face.’’ 

. “If you do. I’ll never look at you<again ant 
say a single word more to you," I said, feelii 
annoyed. “You’ve no right to interfere-you h; 
ing to do with me." 

He said nothing and went over to the cash dc 
'-for the drinks. We left the cafd and continued 
:;along the Corso. The sun, the noise and the n 
of the crowd, all those healthy, rosy faces of th 
people, clreercd me up. When we reached ai 
little .square at the end of one of the roads crt 
Corso, I suddenly said, “There, look!— if onl- 
little house like that one over there. I’d be de 
live tlierc." And I pointed to a simple little u 
house in front of a church. 

“God forbid!” said Gisella. “Fancy living in 
inccs— in Viterbo, what’s more! I wouldn’t, cve 
smothered in gold.” 

“You'd soon be fed up with it, Adriana," 
Riccardo. "When anyone’s used to living in a 
they can’t settle down in the provinces," 

“You're quite mistaken,”. I said. ‘Td be de 
live here with a man who loved me— to have 1 


liulc rooms, an arbor, four irindo'vvs— I Tvouldn’l want 
for anything more.” I was quite sincere in what I said, 
because I imagined myself living in tliat little house in 
Viterbo with Gino. ‘"ivitat do you tliink?" I-asked, turn- 
ing to Astarita. 

"I’d live here with you,” he replied in an undertone, 
trying to avoid being overheard by the others. 

"The trouble with you, Adriana,” said Gisella, "is that 
you don’t aim high enough. Those who ask too little of 
life get nothing.” 

"But I don’t want anything,” I objected. 

"You want to marry Gino, though,” said Riccardo. 

"Yes, that I do want.” 

It was late by now, the Corso was emptying itself, and 
t\'C entered the restaurant. The ground-floor room was 
packed, mostly witli peasants in their Sunday best who 
had come to Viterbo for the market. Gisella turnfed up 
her nose, saying it stank enough to take your breath 
away, and asked the manager if we could go up to the 
second floor to eat. He said we could and led the way 
into a long, nanow room with only one windotv that 
gave onto a side street. He opened the shutters and 
closed the windows, then spread a cloth on the rustic 
taljle that filled most of the room. I remember the w'alls 
were covered w’ith a faded w'allpaper, torn in place.s, 
with a pattern of flowers and birds. Besides the table 
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h^ard and after having peeped once move into the room, 
she carefully pulled the door to again but did not, 
quite shut it. 

The cozy little dining room had clieered me up, and 
therefore I thought no more about the half-shut door • 
or the glance of understanding that I imagined had 
passed between Gisella and Astarita. IV e sat down at the 
■table and I had Astarita beside me as I had promised, 

’ It he did not seem to notice; he was so absorbed he 
add not even speak. After a while the proprietor came 
ick'with hors-d’oeuvres and wine, and I was so hungry 
flung myself on the food, and made the others laugh 
; me. Gisella took the opportunity to begin her usual 
lasing about my marriage. 

“Go on. eat," she said. “You’ll never get so much to 
at with Gino, nor such good food.” 

“Why?" 1 asked. “Gino’ll earn money.’’ 

"You bet, and you’ll eat beans every dayl” 

“Beans are all right,” laughed Riccardo. “In fact, I’m 
ping to order some at once.” 

“You’re a fool, .Adriana,” Gisella went on, “You need 
i man with something behind him, a decent man, who 
loes things properly, who cares about you and doesn’t 
iblige you to go without things, who makes it possible 
or you to set off your good looks. And instead of that 
on go and get mixed up with Gino.” 

I kept a stubborn silence, my head bent over my plate 
chile I ivent on eating. Riccardo laughed. "In Adriana's 
dace I wouldn't give up anything,” he said, “neither 
lino, since she likes him so much, nor the seriously 
ntentioned fellow— I’d take both— and quite possibly 
•fno wouldn't have anything to say against the arrange- 
lent,” 

He would, ’ I said hastily. “If he even knew I’d gone 
1 this trip ivith you today, he'd break off the engage- 
lent. ^ ° 

Why?” asked Gisella, on her high horse. 

“Because he doesn't want me to see anything of you," 

The du-ty, penniless, ignorant good-for-nothing}" 
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said Gisclla furiously, “I’d like lo prove it— lo go and 
say to him, 'Adriana still goes on seeing me, she' went 
out As’ith me all day today, so now break it off!’ ’’ 

"No, please!” 1 begged her, terrified. “Don't do it.” 

“It’d be the best thing that could happen to you.” 

“Perhaps. But don’t do it,” I besought her again. 
"If you’re fond of me, don’t do it.” 

During this conversation, Astarita said nothing and 
ate hardly a mouthful. He still kept his eyes on me the 
whole time, with an cxaggei-atedly significant, desperate 
expression I found extremely embarrassing. I wanted to 
tell him not to stare at me like tliat, but I was afraid 
Gisella and Ricctirdo would make fun of me. For the 
same reason, I did not dare to protest when .\stariia 
seized the opporiunitv to s(|uce/e in\ left hand, whitli 
I had placed on tlie bench whcic wc were sitting, oblig- 
ing me to go on eating with one hand only. I ought 
to have protested because Gisella suddenly burst out 
laughing. “She’s quite true to Gino in what she says! 
But when it comes to deeds! Do you think I can’t see 
you and Astarita holding hands under the table?” 

1 blushed awkwardly and tried to free my hand. But 
.'\starita kept tight hold of it. 

“Let them alone,” said Riccardo. "What’s the harm? 
If they hold hands, let’s do the same.” 

“I was joking,” said Gisella. "1 don’t mind. I’m glad.”. 

When we had eaten our macaroni, we were kept wait- 


ing. for the next course. Gisella and Riccardo kept on 
aughingand joking and drinking, in the meantime, and 
uade me drink too. It teas good red wine, very strong, 
nd soon went to mv head. I liked the warm, sharp 


laue me dnnk too. Jt was good reel rune, vciy t,, 
id soon went to my head. I liked the warm, 

L it and, in my state of intoxicaiioii, did not “ .’,1 
runk, but able to go on { 

rious and absorbed, went on ho ^ the 

orv let him. I told myscH stuck over the 

ast I could do. There . n ^ hishion of 

oor, of a man anc '^""!^’\.,„hraeing one anoiher m 
Itv vears earlier, who overctl f>:dron;. 

n'ai'tir.cial. .nvkward 



Gisella noticed it. and said she could not imagine hov 
they could possibly kiss one another m that position 
Let’s try,” she said to Riccardo, "let’s see i£ we cai 

"’Ri^Sdo stood up. laughing, and assumed the atti 
ude of the man in the oleograph, while Gisella, gigglinj 
oo' leaned against the table in the same position a 
he’ woman in the picture against the rose-bedeckec 
With a tremendous effort the’ 


side of the balcony. 


[Managed to bring their lips together, but almost at thi 
eeiy^-'moment they lost their balance and toppled ove: 


together onto the table. 

“Now, it’s your turn!” said Gisella, excited by the fun 
'"Why?” I asked, apprehensive. "What’s it got to d( 
ivith inp?”, 

"Go on, you must have a try.” 

■ 1 felt Astarita put his arm round my waist and triei 
to free myself. “I don't want to,’’ I said. 

"Oh, what a spoilsport you arel” said Gisella. “It’ 
.only a joke.” 

‘•‘1 'don’t want to.” 

Riccardo was laughing and urging on Astarita ti 
make me kiss him. "If you don’t kiss her, Astarita, I'l 
never look you in the face again.” But Astarita was ii 
earnest and almost frightened me; for him, this wa 
obviously something more than a joke. 

“Let me alone,” I said, turning from him. 

He looked at me, then glanced at Gisella with a quer 
in his eyes as if he expected her to encourage him. “G> 
on, Astarita!” exclaimed Gisella. She seemed far mor 
determined than he was, in a rvay I could vaguely sens 
was cruel and merciless. 

. Astarita held me still more tightly by the waisi 
pulling me towards him. Now it was no longer a jok 
and he wanted to kiss me at all costs. Without saying 
tvord, I tried to free myself from his gi’asp, but he wa 
very strong, and the more I pushed with my hajid 
against his chest, the closer I could feel his face graduall 
approaching mine. But perhaps he would not have siu 
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ceeded in kissing me, if Gisella iiad npt come to his 
Suddenly, ivith a triumphant squeal," she got up, 
behind me, grasped my arms and pulled them b; 
wards. I did not see her but I felt her do£[£jed determ 
tion in the way her nails buried themselves in, my f 
and in her voice which kept on repeating between bii 
of laughter, in an excited, cruel and jerky sray, “Qi£ 
quick, Astarita! Now’s your chance!” Astarita was i 
upon me. I did my best to turn my face away, the c 
movement I could make, but with one hand he took k 
of my chin and forced my face towards his, then 
kissed me hard and long on my mouth. 

“There, that’s that!” said Gisella triumphantly, 
went back to her place, delighted. 

Astarita let go of me. “I’ll never come out lyith 
lot of you again,” I said, feeling annoyed and hurt. 

"Oh, Adriana!” said Riccardo. making fun of 
“And all for a single kiss!” 

“Astarita’s covered with lipstick!” exclaimed Gis 
ecstatically. ‘AVhat would Gino say if he came in no 

Astarita’s mouth really was covered with my lipst 
and even to me he looked ridiculous with a scarlet str 
like that aaoss his gloomy, sallow face. “Gome on,” : 
Gisella, “make up, you two— rub off his lipstick v 
your handkerchief Whatever tvill the waiter think w! 


he comes in, if you don’t?” 

I had to put a good face on the matter and, wett 
a corner of my handkerchief with my tongue, I gradu 
wiped the rouge off Astarita’s sullen face. I was wc 
though, in showing how easygoing I was, because 
mediately, as soon as I had put my handkerchief av 
he put his arm round my waist. "Let go, I sai 


“Come on, Adriana!” . , “if 

“What difference does it make? sai gj^ped > 

likes it-and it doesn’t do you any haun. He .s 
any^vay. Let him do as he ' j.,yed beside one : 

So I yielded once j ..-n .here stii 

other, his c.-.me in wid. the sero 

and nnwillmgl>- ^ 


: ' ;c6tirse. While' we were eating my iH humor faded 
’ although Astariia held me close. The food tvas very good 
■ ' and, without noticing, I drank all the wine Gisella kept 
•.on potiring'out. for me. After the second course we had 
■fruit and dessert. It was an excellent dessert, I wasn’t 
sed to things likfe that and .therefore, ivhen Astarita 
ffercd me his share I could not say no, and ate that too. 
iisella, who had also drunk a great deal, began to coax 
Liccardo in all sorts of ways, putting little quarters of 
angprines into his mouth and giving him a kiss -vsdth 
aclwone. I felt pleasantly tipsy, and Astarita ’s arm 
ound my waist no longer troubled me. Gisella got up, 
nore and more restless and excited every moment, and 
vent to sit on Riccardo’s knee. I could not help langh- 
ng when 1 heard Riccardo pretend to cry out in pain 
IS if Gisella’s weight were crushing liim. All of a sudden, 
fVsiarita, who had not moved until then, content to hav'c 
one arm round my waist, began to kiss me breathlessly 
bn ihy neck, bosom and cheeks. 1 did jiot protest this 
lime, first because I was too tipsy to struggle and then 
because he seemed to be kissing another person, so little 
did I participate in his outburst, but kept as still and 
as stiff as a statue. In my state of intoxication I had the 
impression that I was standing outside myself, in some 
corner of the room, looking on indilTerently, merely as 
a curious spectator, at Astarita’s wild passion. But the 
others took my indifference for love and Gisella called 
out, “That’s right, Adriana— that’s the wayl’’ 

I wanted to reply but changed my mind, I don’t know 
why, and raising my glass full of wine 1 said clearly and 
icsonantly, ‘I ni tight!” and emptied it at one breath. 

I believe tlie others clapped tlieir hands. But Astarita 
itopped kissing me and, looking fixedly at me, said 
inder his breath, "Let’s go into tlie other room.” 

I followed In's eyes and saw he was looking at the half- 
jpen door of the next room. I inmgined'he must be 
runk too, and nodded my refusal, but gently, almost 


So 


"Let’s go into the next room,” he repeated, like a man ■ 
in his sleep. ' ’ 

I noticed Gisella and Riccardo had stopped laughing 
and chatting and were watching us. 

"Come on!” said Gisella. “It’s all right! What are you' 
waiting for?” 

I sobered immediately. I was really drunk, but not so 
drunk as to be unaware of the danger threatening me. ' 
“I don't want to,” I said. And I stood up. 

Astarita got up, too, and seizing me by one arm -tried 
to drag me towards the door. The other two began to 
egg him on again. “Go on, Astarita!” they urged. 

Astarita half dragged me as, far as the door, although 
I struggled. Then I freed myself with a sudden jerk and 
ran to the door that led out onto tlie stairway. But 
Gisella was quicker than I. “Xo, you don't, dearie!” she- 
ried. She leaped up from Riccardo’s knees and ran over 
o lock the door, before I could get there, then took 
he key out. 

“I don't want to,” I repeated, terrified, standing be- 
idc the table. 

“What harm can it do you?” asked Riccardo. 

"Idiot!” said Gisella harshly, pushing me towards 
Vstarita. “Such a silly fuss— go along, now.” 

I realized that despite her cruelty and insistence 
Tsella did not understand what she was doing. The" 
ilot she had laid for me must have seemed to her most 
lelightfully clever and entertaining. I was aho amazed 
It the gay indifference of Riccardo, whom I knew to be 
tindly and incapable of doing anything he thoug it 
vicked. 


“I don’t want to,” I repeated again. ^ 

“Why not?” asked Riccardo. "There s n • 

Gisella went on pushing me eager > ai ..q^ 

"I didn’t think you were so siMy, _ 

\driana, what arc you n word; he stood 

Up till now gazing at me. Then I 

bv die bedroom "Cotnc on. he 


motionless by die jf to spe.al 

saw him open Jus moutn 



said, speaking slo^dy and thickly, as uioiign the xwrch 
liad a sticky consistency and he fonnd it difficult to get 
■/them out, “Otlienvuse III tell Gino you came out win 
; today and let me make love to you.” 

I understood at once that he really would carry out 
is''tlireat. You may well doubt rvords themselves, but 
lere is often no mistaking the tone o£ voice in which 
ley are uttered. He would certainly have told Gino, 
nd that would have meant the end for me before I had 
sally begun. Thinking it over today. 1 suppose I could ; 
ave withstood him. If I had shouted, if 1 had struggled 
ioleniiy, 1 would have persuaded him that his^ black- 
nailing was as ineffective as his resenge. But perhaps 
t would have been no good, because his desire for me 


vas stronger tlnan my disgust. At the time, of course,' , 
felt entirely overcome, and tlioughi more of avoiding 
i scandal than of opposing him. I found myself plungecl 
hto this situation quite unprepared lor it, with my 
iuind full of plans for the future which I desired to 
cari-y out at all costs. "What happened to me at thi.s 
lime, in such a crude way, must, I think, happen to all 
hose svho have as simple, law-abiding, innocent ambi- 
tions as I had. The world gets hold of us through our 
ambitions and sooner or later forces us to pay a high and 
painful price, and only outcasts and people wdio have 
renounced everything can ever liope to be let off this 
payment. 

But at the very moment that I accepted my fate, 1 
e.xperienced a sharp and lucid sensation of pain. A flash 
of intuition seemed to light up the w'hole future path 
af my life, as a rule so dark and tortuous, and reveal it 
straight and clear before my eyes, shotving me in that 
.ingle moment svhat I would lose in exchange for 
\starita’s silence. My eyes filled W'ith tears and I began 
o cry, putting my arm over my face. I realized I was 
cceping from utter resignation and not in rebellion, 
nd that, in fact, my kgs were carrying me towards 
islarita in the midst of my tears. Gisella pushed me 
y the arm, repeating, "What are you crying for? Anyone 
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would think it was the first time!” I heard Riccardo 
laugh; and I felt, without seeing him, that Astarita’s 
eyes w'ere upon me as I came slotvly towards him in tears. 
Then I felt him put an arm round my -waist and the door 
of the room closed behind me. 

I did not want to see anything, even feeling seemed 
too much. And so I kept my arm obstinately across my 
eyes, although Astarita tried to draw it away. I suppose 
he wanted to behave like all lovers on such occasions, 
that is, to win me over gradually and almost unconsci- 
ously to his desires. But my obstinate refusal to take my 
arm away from my face obliged him to be more brutal 
and hurried than he tvished. So, after he had made me 
sit on the edge of the bed and had tried in vain to coax 
me tvith caresses, he pushed me back against the 
cushions and threw himself on me. My whole body from 
the Avaist dotm ts'as as heavy and inert as lead, and no 
embrace was ever accepted Avith greater submission and 
Avith less participation. But I stopped crying almost 
immediately, and as soon as he lay breathless on my 
bosom, I removed my arm from my face and stared into 
the darkness. 

I am convinced that at that moment Astarita loved' 
me as much as a man can love a Avoman, and far more 
than Gino did. I remember that he could not stop run- 
ning his hand again and again over my forehead and 
cheeks Avith a convulsiA'e, passionate movement, trem- 
bling all over and murmuring Avords of love. But m> 
eyes AA'ere dry and Avide open, and my head, cleared no" 
of the Avine fumes, Avas filled Avith an icy, eddying claru)^ 

I let Astarita caress me and talk to me Avhile I f 
my OAvn thoughts. Once more I saAV my ot't’ 
as I had arranged it, Avith the ncAV furniture I 
tpiite finished paying for, and felt a kind ,, 
solation. I told myself that noAV nothing 
'Uy marrying and liAong the hind of lif^ 
at the same time I felt my spirit As'as enUj^.^, 
and that a netv certainty and dedsfo”^|_^,/»- ^ ^ 
once fresh and ingenuous hopes. I 


stronger, alihough it v.-as a tragic strcngtli, and shorn 

time to go back into the other roonv’ I srdd at 
last, speaking for the first time since tve had entera 

rviili me?" he immediately asked in a 

low'voice. 

'‘No." 


"Do you hate nie.-" 

"No." 

"1 love you so much,” he murmured, .^nd began once 
more tempestuously to cover my face and neck rvith 
lapid, passionate kisses. I let him have his way and then 

said, "Yes, but we must go." 

‘‘you’re Tight,” he answered. Tie broke away from 
me and began, as far as I could tell, to get dressed in the 
dark. 1 tidied myself as best 1 could, got up, and turned 
on die light over the lied. In that yellow light the room... 
looked just as 1 had imagined from its siulfy, lavender- 
. scented smell; the ceiling was low, the licams were white- 
\ washed, the walls cosered with French wallpaper, the 
iuniiiurc old and heavy. A marble-topped washstand 
• -stood in one corner and on it two jugs and basins with 
a grccn-and-pink flower pattern, and a large mirror in 
a gold frame. I walked over to the washstand, poured 
a little svaier into the basin and, dipping the end of the 
towel in it, I sponged my lips, which Astarita had bruised 
with his kisses, and my eyes, still red from crying. The 
mirror threw back from its scratched and coruscated 
.surface a painful image of mysell. and for a moment 
] looked at it sjJcJJliound, my heart filled with pity and 
wonder. Then 1 pulled myself together, tidied my haii 
with my hands to the best of my ability and turned 
towards Astarita. He was waiting for me by the door 
aiid^ as soon as lie saw that J was ready, he opened it, 
avoiding my eyes and keeping his back turned to me. 
J switched off the light and followed him. 

• lYe tvere greeted cheerfully by Gisella and Riccardo, 
who had been rarryirig on in the .same gay, careless 
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manner as when had left them. 'Fhey had failed to 
understand hotv ujisei I had been before, and now were 
just as incapable of undenstanding my present serenit}'. 

“You’re a nice one to play the innocent! Y'ou didn’t 
want to, didn’t want to, but as far as I can see you settled 
down to it very soon and very well,” Gisella cried out. 
“In any case, if you like it, it’s all right by me. . . ." But 
it wasn’t worth while kicking up such a fuss about it.” 

I looked at her; it seemed to me extraordinarily unfair 
that she, who had urged me to yield and had even held 
my arms so that Astarita could kiss me more easily, 
should now be tlie one to reproach me for my com- 
placenc)'. 

“You aren’t very logical, Giscll.'i.” remnikcd Rirraitlo 
trith his rough common sense, "first sou peisuade her 
and now ptu seem to l>c telling hci she oughtn't to have 
done it.” 

"Of course,” replied Gisella harshly, "if she didn’t 
want to, she’s been ver^' wrong. It I didn’t want to my- 
self, nothing, not even force, could make me. But she 
wanted to,” she added, looking at me in a disgusted 
and dissatisfied way, “She wanted to. And how! I saw 
them in the car while we were coming to Viterbo. So she 
shouldn’t have kicked up such a fuss, that’s all I’ni 
saying.” 

I did not utter a word, being lost in admiration at the 
refinement of her pitiless and unwitting cruelty. Astarita 
came near and clumsily tried to take my hand,,hut^^ 
pushed him away and went to sit clotrn at 
the table. "Look at Astarita!” exclaimed Bicoar o. 
looks as if he’s just come away from a hmeia 

As a matter of fact, Astarita. than tlie 

solemnity 
others dit 

■■Well, 
cried Gis 
thumbs a 
Riccardo 

-lie va; 



■ was obviously drunk and did not know himself what 
we had to be careful about. 

"Come along, dol" 

So they left the room, and Astanta and I were alone. 

I sat at one end of the table and he at the other. A ray 
of sunshine came in through the window and shone 
brit^htly on the untidy crockery, the fruit parings, half- 
empty glasses and dirty knives and forks. But Astarita's 
expression remained distressed and overcast, although 
the sun was shining full on his face. His desire had heen 
- appeased, but all the same the look of anguished in- 
' tensity he had displayed at the beginning of our rela- 
tionship was still present in his eyes. I felt sorry for 
■ hinr dien, despite the harm he had done me. I realized 
he had been ivretched before having me, and now, 
when it was' over, he was no less •wretched. He had 
suffered before because he had wanted me; he suffered 
, now because I did not return his love. But pity is love's 
. • worst enemy; if I had hated him, he might have hoped 
that one day I would come to love him. But I did not 
•’ hate him and since, as I have said, I felt sorry for him, 
''' was sure I would never feel anything more towards 
Him than an unwelcoming and frigid disgust. 

' - IVe sat there a long time in the sunny room, waiting 
-for Gisella and Riccardo to return. Astarita chain- 
smoked continually and he looked at me all the time 
. through the clouds of smoke that enveloped him, with 
. tlie eloquent gaze of a man who wants to say somethin^ 
but does not dare. I was silting sideways at the tabl^, 
'.with my legs crossed; the only desire in my heart was to 
get away. I did not feel tired, or ashamed of myself; 
if, I wanted anything at all, it was to be alone and think 
over what had happened, at my leisure. This longing 
I had to be alone tvas side-tracked ev^ery now and again 
fay silly things I noticed— the pearl in Astarita’s tiepin, 
tile pattern on tlie wallpaper, a fly walking around the 
edge of a glass, a little drop of tomato sauce that had 
.splashed onto my blouse while I was eating, and I was 
annoyed with myself at being unable to think of any- 
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thing more important. But this petty-mincledness was 
of some use when Astarita, after a long silence, oyer- 
rame his shyness and asked me, in a choking voice, 
"What are you thinking about?” I thought for a moment 
and then said simply, “One of my nails is broken and 1 
can’t think when or how I did it." It ts'as true. But he 
looked at me bitterly and incredulously and from that 
moment definitely gave up any further attempt to talk 
to me. 

At last, in God's good time, Gisella and Riccardo came 
back, looking a little worn out, but as cheerful and easy- 
going as before. They were surprised to find us so silent 
and solemn, but it was late now and love-making had 
made them ailmer; it had quite a different effect upon 
them from tvhat it had on Asian' ta. Gisella had escii 
become affectionate to me. and no longer showed the 
cruelty and excitement she had before and alter 


-Astarita’s blackmailing coup. I found myself almost be- 
lieving his blackmailing had contributed a new kind of' 
sensual thrill to her dull relationship with Riccardo. She 
put her arm round my waist as we went downstairs.. 
"IVhy arc you looking so distressed?” she whispered. 
"If you’re tvorried about Gino you needn’t be— Ric- 
cardo and I won’t mention it to a soul.” 

"I’m tired,” I lied. I’m incapable of sulking, and her 
arm round my waist was enough to make my resentment 
fade. 


“So am I,” she answered. "I had the wind blovmg 
1 my face all the way here.” A moment 
aitecl on the doorstep of the restaurant w hi e t •> 
icn want towards the car, she spoke 
“You aren’t cross with me because of y 
"Not at all,” 1 answered. ^ ’ -ui tlic different 

on?” Having got out of also ‘"nod 

inds of satilfactiou she could, she ^ ^ 

arc that I was notmtuye^^ ’S'ik- attg^T- 

icr only too well. ^ iindcrstocxl be • ^ make .» 

[raid .she might re d /e 
^v.a-s anxious to d.spc 



UOW oE Sfrection towards Her. I turneci to ner uuu 
,er on- the check, saying, "Why should I be cross with 
,QU? You always said I ought to give up Gmo and 

^^‘^at’s it,’.' she agreed emphatically. “I still think so. 
Buh'I’m afraid you’ll never forgive me.’’ 

She seemed anxious; and I, as if by some curious in* 
fcction, was even more anxious than she was herself, for 
fear she might discover what I really felt. 

“Obviously you don’t really know me,” I answered 
simply. “I know you want me to leave Gino because 
you’re fond of me and you’re sorry I don’t do the best 
I can for myself. I might even say,” I added, telling one 
more lie, "that perhaps you’re right.” 

•She w'as esndently satisfied and taking me by my arm 
said in conversational, but at the same time measured 

■ and confidential, tones, “You must understand what I 
’’mean.. Astarita or anyone else would do— anyone but 

Gino! If you knew how it upsets me to see a lovely girl 
•like you throwing herself away! Ask Riccardo. I keep 
;\on at him all day long about you.” She was chatting to 
’ «e now without any embarrassment, as she usually did, 
and I was careful to agree with whatever she said. And 

■ so we readied the car. We took the places we had had 
. coming, and the car started up. 

None of us spoke during the return journey. Astarita 
went on gazing at me, but with a look of humiliation 
ratlier than of desire. By now his gaze caused me no 
embarrassment and I felt no wish, as I had coming, to 
speak to him or to be pleasant. I breathed in the air 
that blew on my face from the open window and auto- 
matically counted the milestones that measured the dis- 
tance from Rome. At a certain moment I felt Astarita’s 
hand brush against mine and noticed he was trying to 
put something into it, a piece of paper, perhaps. I 
imagined that he had scribbled something to me because 
he did not dare to address me, but when I glanced down 
I saw that it ivas a banknote folded in four. 

-He looked at me fixedly ivhile he tried to make me 
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close iny fingers over the note, and Cor a moment I was 
tempted to throw it in his face. But at the same time 
it occuned to me that such behavior w’ould have been 
quite insincere, inspired by a spirit of imitation rather 
than by a deep impulse coming from the heart. The 
feeling 1 experienced at that moment bewildere3> me 
and, no matter hotv or w'hen I have received money from 
men since, I have never again experienced it so clearly 
and so intensely. It was a feeling of complicity and 
sensual conspiracy such as none of -4starita’s caresses 
in the restaurant bedroom had been able to rouse in 
me. It was a feeling of inevitable subjection which 
showed me in a flash an aspect of my own nature 
1 had ignored until then. I knew, of course, that I ought 
to refuse the monc\, but at the same time I wanted to 
accept. .\tid not so much from gieed, as from tiie new 
kind of picasure which this olfering had afforded me. 

Aldiough I had decided to accept it, I made a move-- 
ment as if my intention were to push back the note;- 
I did this from instinct, with no shadoiv of calculation; 


Astarita insisted, still gazing into my eyes, and then j..: 
slipped the note from my right hand into my left'. 

1 felt strangely thrilled, my face was burning and my 
breathing labored. If Astarita had been capable of guess- 
ing my feelings at that moment, he might have imagined 
1 loved him. Nothing could have been further fronr the 
truth; it Avas only the money and the tvay it was eaimed 
and the way it was given me which filled my mind. 
Astarita take my hand and 1 let him kiss it, then 
it away. We did not look at one another again 


E reached Rome. . nhnbsi 

Once back in town, we parted from we had 

if we had been fugitives, as °„,cd to 

imraitted some crime Something 

•ime had been comnutted Gisvlla tinm ^l • 

iccavdo dirough Uy i n- ‘ 

V Astarita through h» 
ienre. Cisella made .« • 



lay to go and pose, Riccardo said good night, Astar 
'ould only press my hand silently, still as earnest a 
worried as ever. They took me as far as my own do 
Despite my tiredness and remorse, I remember I cot 
hot help a feeling of satisfied vanity as I got out of t 
magnificent car at my own street door, under the vi 
eyes of the family of the railwayman, our neighbors, w 
were looking out of their tvindow. 

" I went and shut myself up in my own room, and t 
first tiring 1 did was to look at the money. I found tl 
there was not one, but three notes of a thousand 1 
eacli, and for a moment I felt almost happy as I sat 
the edge of the bed. The money would not only pay t 
rest of the installments on the furniture, but would 
enough for me to buy one or two other things I needi 
1 had never had so much money in my life before, am 
could not stop fingering the notes and staring at the 
My poverty made the sight of them not only delight 
but almost incredible. I had to keep on looking lo! 
ingly at these notes, as I had at my pieces of furnitu 
in order to convince myself that they really belong 
^ o me. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Mv LONG night’s deep sleep had obliterated, or s( 
thought, even the memory’ of my Viterbo adventr 
Next day I atvoke, my usual placid self, determined 
persist in doing all I could to attain a normal fan 
life. Gisella, rvhom I saw that morning, made no alius 
to the tiip, either out of remorse for what she I 
done or well-advised tact, and I was grateful to her 
this. But I was becoming anxious about my next meet 
iwth Gino. Although I w'as''sure that I w’as not at 
gtnlty, I knew that I would have to lie to him a 
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I felt displeased at having to do this. I was not even 
sure whether I would be capable of doing it, because 
it would be the first time that I had not been absolutely 
straightforward with him. Of course, I had not told 
him I had been seeing Gisella; my motives in this case 
had been so innocent that I had not even considered 
it as a lie, but, rather, as a resort to which I had been 
driven by his unreasonable dislike of her. 

I ■was so worried that scarcely had we met on that 
ver)' day than 1 found it difficult to prevent myself from 
bursting into tears, telling him everything and begging 
his forgiveness. The whole story of my trip to Viterbo 
w’eighed heavily on me, and I longed to free myself by 
talking about it. If Gino had been anyone else, and I had 
known him to be less jealous, I would certainly have 
spoken of it, and then, in my opinion, we would have 
loved one anodicr more than e\ er, and I would have - 
felt cherished and bound to him by a tie stronger than 
love itself. We were in the car as usual, in the usual 
suburban avenue in the early morning. He noticed my 
uneasiness and asked me what was the matter. 

Ts’ow I’ll tell him all about it— even if he kicks me 
out of the car and I have to walk back into town, I 
thought. But I did not have the courage and asked him 
instead whether he loved me. 


"What a questioni” he replied. 

“Will you always love me?” I continued, my cjes 
Iji'imming over rvith tears. 

"Always.” 

"Shall -we be married soon?” 

He seemed irritated by my ;„lit think yo'* 

“I must say!” he exclaimed, get inarnt-t 

didn’t trust me— didn’t 'WC say 


„ The money to set t I 

In't I give 

■11. ibcn-am 


house?" 

Uco}) my wort?. 



or not? When 1 say a thing 1 do it. 1 bet it's yonr moUicr 

^ "“Nofinother’s got nothing to do with 
feeling alarmed. "Listen, shall we live togethcri' 

"Of course.’’ . . • 

"And be happy?” ' / 

"It depends on ourselves." 

"Shall we live together?" I repeated, unable to.escape 
the recurrent thoughts my anxiety caused me. 

"Oh, luy God! A'ou’ve already asked me, and I told 

"I’m sorry,” I said, "but sometimes it hardly seems 
possible.’’ Unable to control myself any longer, I began 
to cry. He was astonished at my tears, and also uneasy, 
but it W'as an tineasincss apparently filled with remorse, 
the reasons for rvhich became clear to me only much 
later on.. "Come on. now!" he said. "^Vhat are you 


crying for?” 

- 1 was crying really because ol the bitterness and pain 

of being unable to tell him what had happened and so 
X freeing my conscience of the burden of regret. I was 
: 'Iso crying because I felt humiliated at the thought that 
,1 was not good enough for anyone so (inc and perfect 
a.s he was. "You’re i ight," I said at last with an effort, 
"I’m a silly girl." 

; "I wouldn't say iliat-but I don’t see what you’ve got 
to cry about.” 

• ■ But the burden remained with me. That very after- 
noon, after I had left him, 1 went to church to make 
Illy confession. 1 had not been for nearly a year; 1 had 
•known all along that I could go at any time, and that 
had been enough for me. I had given up going to con- 
.fession when I kissed Gino for the first time. I realized 
that, according to the divirch, my relations with Gino 
were a sin, but since I knew we were going to get mar- 
ried, I did not feel any remorse and meant to get abso- 
lution once and for all before my wedding. 

1 went to a little church in the heart of the city, the 
one with its door between the entrance to a movie 
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theater and the windotv of a hosiery shop. It was almost' 
pitch dark inside, except for the high altar and a side 
chapel dedicated to the Madonna. It was a dirty, neg-. 
lected little church; the straw-bottomed chairs were ■ ' 
pushed here and there in the untidy tvay the congrega- 
lion had left them when they went out, and this made. ' 
you think of some boring meeting you’d heave a sigh-, 
of rebel to get away from, rather than of going to Mass.- 
A feeble light falling from the apertures in the lantern 
ol the dome showed up the dust on the paved floor and 
the white cracks in the yellow, mottled varnish of the' 
imitation marble columns. The numerous silver ex-voto‘ . 
tablets in the form ol flaming hearts that hung jostling 
each other on the walls created a gimcrack and melan- 
choly impression. But a smell of stale incense in the air 
put heart into me. .As a little girl, I had breathed in the 
same smell and the memories it awakened in me were 
all innocent and pleasurable. I seemed to be in a. 
familiar spot, and although I had never been there be- 
fore, I felt as if I had been frequenting that same church 
all my life. , 


But before confessing, I rvanted to go into the side 
chapel where I had caught sight of a statue of the Virgin. ' 
I had been dedicated to the Virgin ever since the day of 
my birth. Indeed, mother always used to say that I 
looked like her, with my regular features and large, dark, ' 
gentle eyes. I had always loved the Madonna because she . 
carried a baby in her arms and because her Baby, who 
became a man, was killed; and she ivho bore him and 
loved him as any mother loves her son suffered so when 


she saw him hanging on the cross. I often thought -to 
myself that the Madonna, who had so many sorrows, was 
the only one 'who could understand my own sorrows 
and as a child 1 used to pray to her alone, as the only one ’ 
who could understand me. Besides. I liked the Madonna 
because she was so different from mother, so serene and 
u-anqud, nchly clothed, with her eyes that looked on md' 
so loMiigly. It was as if she were my real mother and not 





the molher ttHio spent her time' scolding me, and seas 
always worn-out and badly dressed. , , • i 

.So I hnek down, and hiding my face in my hands, with 
my head bent, 1 said a long prayer to the Madonna in 
licrson, begging her to pardon me for what I had done 
' and beseeching her to protect me, my mother and Gino. 
'i’hen 1 remembered it'was my duty to bear no malice 
■ towards anyone and I called down the protection of the 
Madonna upon Gisella, and Riccardo, and in the end 
upon Astarila,.loo. I prayed longer for .Astarita than for 
the others, just because I was full of resentment again.st 
him and I wanted to blot it out, to love iiim as I loved 
. the others and forgive him and forget the harm he had 
done me. At length I felt so deeply moved that tears 
came to my eyes. I raised my eyes to the statue of tlie 
Madonna over the altar, and my tears were like a veil 
before me, so that the statue was misty and quivering as 
, ; if seen through water, and the candles that glittered all 
round the statue made many little golden points, lovely 
behold yet at the same time embittering, as arc at cer- 
dn limes the st.irs we yearn to touch but know to be 
'■ ir beyond our reacli. I remained for sometime in con- 
templation of the Madonna, almost without seeing her; 
then the bitter tears began to trickle slowly from my eyes 
; and roll down my fate, tickling me, and I saw the ISfa- 
.donna looking at me, her Baby in her arms, her face 
illuminated by the candle flames. She seemed to be look- 
ri , ing at me with sympathy and compassion, and I thanked 
her in my heart. Then rising to my feet, my peace of 
; mind restored, I went to confess. 

;;; The confessionals were all empty; but, while I wan- 
dered about looking for a priest, 1 saw someone conic 
out of a little door to the left of the high altar, pass in 
front of the altar, genuflect and cross himself, and make 
his way towards the other side. He was a monk, I did not 
, know of what order, and summoning my courage 1 
; called out to him in a humble voice. He turned and 
came towards me at once. 'lA^Jien he was nearby I sasv 
• ih-at he n-as lairly yonn^, tall and vigorous, with a rosy 
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:ompIexion, fresh and manly, a thin fair beard, blue 
syes and a high white forehead. I could not help think- 
ing him an extraordinarily good-looking man, of a kind 
rarely to be met with either in or out of church, and I 
was glad I was going to confess to him. I told him in an 
undertone w'hat I ivanted, then, making me a sign to 
follow him, he led the way to one of the confessionals. 

He entered the box, and I went to kneel down in front 
of the grill. A small enameled plate nailed onto the con- 
fessional bore the name of Father Elia, and this nam< 
pleased and inspired faith in me. When I -was on m] 
knees, he said a short prayer and then asked me hov 
long it was since I had last been to confession. 

“Almost a year,” I replied. 

"That’s a long time— too long. . . . Why?” 

I noticed his Italian was not very good. He rolled his 
r's like tiie French do, and from one or two mistakes he 
made pronouncing foreign words in an Italian way, I 
realized he was French himself. I was glad that he was a 
foreignet, but I really could not have said why. Perhaps 
because ^vhen wc are about to do anything we consider 
important, every unusual detail seems a sign of good 
omen. 

1 explained that the tale I was about to tell him would 
make it clear ^s'hy I had gone so long without confession, 
After a short silence he asked me tvhat I had to say' 
Then I began to tell him impulsively and trustingly o] 
my relations with Gino, my friendship wdth Gisella, thf 
trip to Viterbo, Astarita’s threat. Even -while I was talk 
ing, I could not help wondering what impression m; 
story would make on him. He was unlike most priest 
and his unusual appearance, as of a man of the world 
set me thinking tvith curiosity what reasons could hav 
led him to become one. It may seem strange that, afte 
I’ne extraordinary emotion ray prayer to the Madonn 
had roused in me, I should be distracted to the point t 
asking myself qviestions about my confessor, but I d 
HOI think myself that there ■'vas any contradiction b 
tween my emotion and my curiosity. Both came fro] 


son-ow and lust were inextricably , mixed. 

But, little by little/ even while I was thinking about 
him in the way I have, described, I experienced a feeling 
of relief and a .consoling eagerness to. tell him more, to 
confess everything. I felt uplifted and freed from the 
lieavy sense of anguish whidi had weighed me down 
until then, as a flower wilting in the heal is revived at 
last by the first drops of rain. At first I spoke hesitantly 
•and rvith difficulty; then my words began to flow more 
- easily, and at last I spoke with emphatic sincerity and 
swelling hopes. I omitted nothing, not even the money 
Astarita had given me, the feelings the gift had awak- 
ened in me and the use I intended to make of it. He 
listened without comment and when I had finished said, 
“In order to avoid something you thought harmful, the 
breaking off of your engagement, you agreed to do your- 
; self , infinitely greater harm—" 

“Yes, I, know,” I agreed, trembling, glad his sensitise 
fingers were probing my heart. 

“As a matter of fat t," he went on, as if talking to liiin- 
: f, "your engagement has nothing to do with it— when 

you gave way to this man, you yielded to a feeling of 
greed." 

'Tes, yes!” 

“'W'^ell, it was licuci for the mairi.ige to be broken olf 
than to do what you ditl.” 

"Yes, that’s what 1 think now.” 

"Phat's not enough— you’ll get married now, but at 
wliai cost to yourself? You’ll no longer be able to be a 
good wife." 


, inflexible harshness of his words struck me to the 
quick. "No, 'it isn’t like diail" I exclaimed painfully. 

nothing had happened-I’in 

sure 1 11 be a.good wife!" 

. He must have liked the sincerity of my reply. He was 
silent for some time and tlien went on more^ gently 
Arc you sincerely penitent?" . o ;• 

Yes, indeed I am," I replied impeiuou.sly. it .sud- 




denly occurred to me that he might oblige me to give the 
money back to Astarita and although the idea of return^, 
ing it was unpleasant in anticipation, nevertheless, I 
would have obeyed him gladly, because the order caihe- 
from someone I liked, who was able to dominate me in 
some strange way. But, without mentioning the money, 
he went on in his cold and distant voice to which' the 
foreign accent added such a curiously warm overtone, 
"Now you must get married as soon as possible— you 
must put things straight— you must make your fianc^ 
understand that you can’t continue ■j\dth him on the 
present terms.” 

"I have already told him that.” 

"What was his answer?” 

I could not help smiling at the idea of him, so fair and 
handsome, asking me such a question from the depths 
of the confessional. 

"He says we’ll get married at Easter,” I replied with 
an effort 

"It would be better to get married at once. Easter’s a 
long time yet,” he replied after a moment’s reflection, 
and tliis time he did not seem to be speaking as a priest 
but as a polite man of tlie world who was a little bored 
at having to busy himself with my affairs. 

"^Ve can't any earlier. I’ve got to make my trousseau, 
and he has to go home and tell his people.” 

“Any^vay,” he continued, "he must inarry you as soon 
as possible and until the wedding day you must give up 
all physical relations with your fiance. This is a grave 


sin. Do you understand me?” 

"Yes, I’ll do it.” 

"You will?” he repeated doubtfully. " prayer— 
strengthen yourself against temptation 1 1 


case. 


f to pray.” 

"Yes, ni pray.” „ continued, "yo« 

"As for die oUier .joevcr. This should no 

him for any reason ^I nt insists, if he 

-,rult since you cion t lose 
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' sorrow and lust were inexiricably mixed. , 

■■ But, little by little, even while I was thinking about 
him in the tvay 1 have described, I experienced a ieeling , 
of relief and a consoling eagerness to tell him more, to 
confess everything. I felt uplifted and freed from , the 
heavy sense of anguish which had weighed me dowii ■ 
until then, as a flower wilting in the heat' is revived at 
last by the first drops of rain. At first I spoke hesitantly - 
and rvith difficulty: then my words began to flow more 
easily, and at last 1 spoke with emphatic sincerity and 
swelling hopes. I omitted nothing, not even the money, 
Astarita had given me, the feelings the gift had awak- 
• .cued in me and the use I intended to make of ' it. He 
listened without comment and w’hen I had finished said, 
“In order to avoid something you thought harmful,, the 
breaking off of your engagement, you agreed to do your- , 
self infinitely greater harm— ” 

"Yes, I know," I agreed, trembling, glad his sensitive 
fingers were probing my hcaVl. • . ' 

"As a matter of fact,” he went on, as if talking to Jiim- '■ 
self, “your engagement has nothing to do with it— when 
you gave way to this man, you yielded to a feeling of • 
greed." 

.. "Yes, yes!” 

j “Well, it tvns better foi- the mni liagc to be broken off 
c' ' h to do what you did." 

"Yes, that's what 1 think now.” 

^"That’s not enough-you’ll get manied now, hut at 
' what cost to yourself? You’ll no longer be able to be a 
■ good wife.’’, 

. The inflexible harshness of his words struck me to the 
quick. No, it isn t like diatl" I exclaimed painfully. 

• For me, it’s as though notlting had happened— I’m 
stire Til be a.good wife!" 

He must have liked the sincerity of my reply. He w’as 
silent for some time and then went on more^gcntlv 
"Are you sincerely penitent.5'' , 

■ies, indeed I am,” J replied impetnon.'.iy. It sud- 
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heard of my behavior and he gave me hell. '"Yery im- 
portant in Japan these girls. You do mudi wrong, Acc- 
san.” 

“What did I do?” I demanded- “I kissed a girh” 

“A Takarazuka girl,” he said with reverence. Before 
he could argue further Fumiko-san appeared, extremely 
beautiful and very feminine. She did not cry but she 
did plead with me and said that something like that could 
ruin a Takarazuka girl and that if Hana-ogi ever lost her 
job her mother and her younger sisters . . . “She very 
)or, Hana-ogi,” Fumiko told me. 

“What do you mean?” I asked- 

“You Americans not know what poor is. Hana-ogi never 
sted meat imtil she came Takarazuka- Never had one 
;cs dothes. Ace-san, you not speak her again— please?” 
She told me that Hana-ogi’s only chance in Hfe— her 
ae opportunity to escape from terrible poverty— was 
'aJrarazuka- “I know this girl,” she said solemnly. “Before 
ae come for examination not eat for dxree days to get 
. . How you . . She indicated a permanent wave. 
She said there was already a likelihood that Hana-ogi 
aight become one of the rare lucky ones— kept on at 
’aJiaxaznka forever “as teacher of the dancing” when her 
laj's as an actress were over. “Here is good life for Hana- 
igf-san. There is no other.” 

I asked Firriko why she risked seeing Mike Bailey and 
he lauded T irot great success. I not poor girl. My 
ramily maldhs lots of money again.” 

Tnen she pleaded, “Do not come to the bridge again, 
Ace-san. Kease?" 


I wantec ta see Hana-ogi, I wanted to see ber eyes 
close to mms sno her golden face pressed against my 
bps, brt I sam, “I promise.” To my surprise Fumiko-san 
-dsseo me, her ceautiful Japanese face leaning across the 
table, anc sne said, “American men so good. Even when 
HaLia-o^-san come home tonight and say, ‘American men 
^ speak her they all right.” 

riCi. although I kept my promise not to haunt the bridge 
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it meant nothing, for the very next morning Joe KeEy 
wheeled up to Itaihi Air Field and said with real joy, 
“Dinner again tonight, Acel” 

My heart must have bled out through my eyes, for he 
laughed and said, "Yep. Hana-ogi came into Osaka late 
last night and talked with Katsumi for three hoiurs.” 

"What did she say?” 

“How should I know?” And he rattled off a jumble of 
Japanese. 

I wish that throughout the rest of my life I could oc- 
casionally know the excitement that captured me that 
ni^t. I shaved at Itami, polished my shoes and set out 
for Osaka. I went nearly crazy in a tiny Japanese taxicab. 
The driver was all smiles and said yes, he understood 
just where I wanted to go, but we wound up in hell, I 
think, and in desperation I had to get a little boy to lead 
us back to the main station and I went to Joes house on 
foot I thrust back the sliding doors and cried, “Hana-ogi, 
^ I . . .” But she was not there. Katsumi was alone, singing 
v to herself as she prepared dinner. I sat on the floor and 
'f ^Watched her time-christened movements over the char- 
■t' coal stoves that Japanese women have used for centuries. 
For them there were no can openers, no frozen foods. 
Each item was laboriously prepared by hand and as Kat- - 
sumi did this ancient work she hummed old songs and 
it seemed to me that she grew lovelier each day— but 
how truly lovely I was to learn in a few minutes. 

For little Joe Kelly came busting into the house trem- 
bling with anger. He threw a package on the floor and 
cried, ‘This son-of-a-bitch of a colonell” 

I had heard Joe sound off against officers before and I 
tried to tone him down, but this time he had real cause. ■ 
‘This bastard, Colonel Calhoun Crafordl He rides me. 
Every damned day he rides me.” 

I happened to be watching Katsumi at the brazier. She 
never looked up, but I could see a terrible tenseness <X)me 
over her entire body. Her ankles, in their white tabi socks, 
trembled slightly and I Imew she was desperately, afraid 
for her man. 
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For I had heard of this Calhoun Craford, a tough guy 
who hated colored people. Joe said, “Every guy in that 
outfit who’s married to a Japanese girl goes through heU 
Avith this bastard Craford,” 

Katsumi, aware that Joe’s trouble had been caused by ■ 
her, now left the charcoal brazier and came into the mid- 
dle of the room. She pushed Joe down onto a pillow 
and took o£E his shoes, “You not to come on tatami with 
shoes, Joe,” she said softly. She brought him a tiny cup 
of hot sake wine and when he had drunk this she led 
him into the other room where there was a Japanese bath 
and soon I could hear tensed up little Joe Kelly, the dead- 
end kid, sloshing about in the tub while his patient wife 
soused him with cold water and rubbed his back. After a 
while they joined me and Joe scratched himself under 
tlie dark blue Idmono Katsumi had made him. He said, 
“To heU \vith Colonel Craford. Look what I got!” And 
he produced a bottle of Italian wine which Katsumi took. 

Then, as we heard the soft click of zori on the alley 
stones, we all feU silent and I think Joe and Katsumi 
were as excited as I, although their hearts couldn’t have 
been poxmding as hard. The paper doors slid back and 
there was Hana-ogi in a green-and-gold kimono, her Ups. 
slightly parted in a smile, her brilliant eyes glowing from 
her night walk and her jet black hair mussed by the wind 
that blew along the canal. She started to speak but I 
cau^t her in my arms and kissed her. This time we 
closed our eyes, but when we finally drew apart— for she 
was kissing me too— she passed the back of her hand 
across her forehead and I think she Imew then that for a 
girl dedicated to Takarazuka and a man dedicated to 
American military life love could result only in tragedy, 
and she pushed my hand away from hers and gently 
removed her zori and sat down on the tatami and spoke 
quietly to Katsumi, who spoke to Joe in Japanese, and all 
tliree of them fumbled around, not knowing how to trans- 
late what Hana-ogi had said, so she held out her hand 
to me and invited me to sit upon the mats beside her 
and finally Katsumi said, “She not mad no more.” ’ 
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After diimer Katsumi said, “Joe, we take walk.” Hana- 
ogi did BOt protest and as soon as the fragile doors slid 
shut I took her in my arms. 

We sat upon the mats unable to say a word.J[ put my 
finger on her wonderful face and said, "Nice,” hut she 
could not understand. She gave me some instructions in 
Japanese but all I could do was shrug my shoulders, so 
she laughed and grabbed my big toe and pulled my 
cramped legs out straight and patted my knees, indicat- 
ing that I must be stiff from sitting Japanese style. Then 
she made a piUow for my head in her lap and in that 
way we continued our meaningless conversation on the 
tatamis. 

It was apparent to each of us that we would meet man3 
times, but that when she passed me on the Bitchi-basb 
she would look straight ahead and it was also apparen 
that she intended us to be lovers— but not on tiiis firs 
quiet night— and that as the days went by we would posi 
pone one decision after another until fin^y some extems 
force, say Takarazuka or General Webster, intervene^ 
to make the climactic decisions for us, but as she looke 
down at me with calm eyes, as her wonderful hands hel 
my face and as her slim, graceful legs stretched out £ 
last beside mine on the tatami mats, one question at leai 
was answered. I had often wondered how a self-respec 
ing American could get excited about a Japanese gii 
Now I knew. 

When it came time to leave, Hana-ogi refused to I 
seen with me on the street and caught a train back to T 
karazuka. Joe drove me over to Itami, where I took the b 
to Takarazuka, but something must have delayed Han 
ogi’s train, because when I got to my room and look* 
out at the Bitchi-bashi, there was Hana-ogi crossing 
in the April moonlight I rushed down to speak with b 
but she passed proudly by, her cream-colored zori got 
pin-toed along the railroad track to her dormitory. 

I didn’t sleep much that night because when I got ba 
to my room I foimd a letter which had been deliver 
by special messenger. It contained a routine reminc 
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of recent orders issued by Camp Kobe and along tbe 
foot in capital letters I read; any public display what- 
ever OF AFFECTION FOR A JAPANESE NATIONAL BY A MEM- 
BER OF THIS COMMAND IS FORBIDDEN. OFFICERS SHOULD NOT 
EVEN APPEAR ON PUBLIC STREETS ACCOMPANIED BY WOMEN 


OF THE INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL. 

I knew that I was entangled in a ridiculous situation, 
for I could not walk with Hana-ogi in the city and she 
could not walk with me in town. If General Webster 
caught me dating a Japanese girl I would be disciplined 
and if the Takarazuka people heard of Hana-ogi dating 
an American she would be fired from the Moon Troupe. 
It seemed like something borrowed from the play I was 
in at St Leonard’s. Then I was a prince trying to prevent 
my niece from marrying a penniless schoolteacher. 'The 
kid who played the schoolteacher was a miserable drip 
in real life and I remember that on-stage I became pretty 
outraged, but now it was happening to me, and Mrs. 
Webster riding herd on me and the Takarazuka railroad 
company protecting their investment in Hana-ogi were 
going to be a lot tougher than a Ruritanian prince played 
by seventeen-year-old Lloyd Gruver. 


For about two hours that morning as I lay awake— 
from three to five-I decided the whole affair was too 
damned silly, but toward dawn I began to see Hana-ogi 
dancing along the wall of my room and her classicS 
postures, the stamping of her feet and the gestures of her 
right h^d affured me so that I could think only of her 
b^t and disciplined body. My thoughts were filled with 
the grace of her movement and as the sun rose I feU 
asleep knos^g that somewhere withta the Wangle of 
the three cities we would meet ^ ° 


OLD FARMER; "Each drop of fer 
tllizer I place against the stalk of th 
plant by hand — not to waste any." 

It came imejrpectedly. On a warm day in May I waitec 
for Hana-ogi at the Bitchi-bashi but she did not appea 
and disconsolately I wandered down to the railroad sta 
tion to purchase a ticket back to Itami, but as I ap 
preached the cage I saw Hana-ogi standing ofiE to oni 
side, holding a ticket in her hand and impulsively, evei 
thou^ we were in the heart of Takarazuka, she cami 
to me and we went to the ticket cage together and w< 
bou^t two tickets for a small town at the end of th( 
line, and on this lovely day we walked for the first timf 
throng the ancient Japanese countryside. 

Hana-ogi, unable to speak a phrase of English, anc 
I quite as dumb in Japanese, walked along the rice field; 
and across the little ridges that ran like miniature foot 
paths beside the irrigation ditches. We nodded to ole 
women working the fields, laughed at children, anc 
watched the white birds flying. Hana-ogi wore her greet 
and white kimono and her cream zori and she was a bird 
herself, the May wind catching at her loose garments and 
the branches of trees tousling her delicate hair. 

Wherever we went the land was crowded. Where in 
Texas there would be one farmer here there were forty. 
Where the footpaths in New Hampshire might be 
crowded with three people, here it was overwhelmed with 
fifty. There were no vacant fields, no woodlots, no mossy 
banks beside the wandering streams. On every foot oi 
land were people and no matter how far we walked 
into the countryside there were always more people. 
More than any day I ever lived in my life I treasure this 
day because I discovered not only Hana-ogi’s enormous 
love but I also discovered her land, the tragic, doomed 
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land of Japan, and from it I learned tte fundamental 
3cret of ber country: too 

In Korea we used to joke about enlisted men wfao 



bought it a horrible reflection on Japan, but today i 
;aw that it would always be possible tx> find some Jap- 
mese fanner who would be eager to sell his dau^ter 
:o a land man, for if she stayed at home and had to fight 
for her share of the skimpy rice in the fa m i ly bowl she 
could never do as well as if she went off with a man who 
could buy rice for her. All the problems we used to laugh 
about as being so strange-so unlike America-I saw es- 
plained this afternoon. The Japanese were no different 
from us. Their farmers loved Aeir daughters exactly as 
Iowa fmrmers love theirs. But there was not enough ^d. 
There was never enough food. 

I thank God for that May evening walking among the 
rice fields while the crickets droned at us, for if I had 
not seen this one particular old man tending his field I 
am smre that when I finally learned the terrif3ring truth 
about Hana-ogi I could no longer have loved her; but 
having seen this old man and his particles of soil I loved 
her the more. 

He stood where a trail turned off from the main road, 
leaving in the joint a thin sliver of useless land that in 
America would have been allowed to grow up in burdock. 
In Japan this tragic triangle was a mans field, the sus- 
tenance of one man’s large family. On this May m'ght 
he w{^ bent over the field, digging it to a depth of fom- 
teen mches. The dug sofl he placed reverently to one 
side his tmy field was excavated. Thei^ as we 
watched, he took each handful of soil and gentlf nd! 

for me to report these things fn. T 
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explain how Hana-ogi explained them to me. By pointing 
by gesturing, by little pantomimes with the old man sh 
explained that he was like her father except that he 
fathers field— before the American bombs Idlled him- 
was slightly bigger. But her father had nine children. 

It was breathlessly apparent to us as the sun sank be 
low the distant hills that in terribly crowded Japan Htoa 
ogi and I were seeking a place in which to make love 
There was now no thought of Japanese or American. Wt 
were timeless human beings without nation or speed; 
or different color. I now understood the answer to the 
second question that had perplexed me in Korea; “How 
can an American who fought the Japs actually go to bed 
■svith a Jap girl?” The answer was so simple. Nearly a 
half millio n of our men had found the simple answer. 
You find a girl as lovely as Hana-ogi— and she is not Jap- 
anese and you are not American. 

As we walked into the twilight we drew closer together. 
She took my hand and also took my heart and as dusk 
. fell over us we searched more urgently from side to side. 
We were no more looking at the white birds or the old 
men bending over their fields. We were looking for a 
refuge— any kind of refuge— for we were desperately in 
love. 

I remember that once I thought I saw a grove of trees, 
but they were houses, for random trees were not allowed 
to grow in Japan. Again Hana-ogi pointed to a bam, but 
it was occupied. In Japan there was not even spare land 
for love. 

But at last we came to a structure that was familiar 
to me, two inclined massive poles with two more set 
across them at the top like an enormous capital A, flat 
at the point It was the timeless symbol of a Shinto s^ine 
and here there were trees, but as always there were 
people too. We watched them come through the tower- 
ing A, stand silently before the shrine, clap their hands 
three times, bow and depart, the tom white paper and 
die rice ropes of their reh’gion fluttering quietly in the 
wind above them. 
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Hana-ogi took my hand and led me past the shrine 
vmtil we came to a grassy bank partially protected by 
four trees. Villagers passed ten feet from us and dogs 
barked nearby. Across the mound we could see the dim 
lights of houses, for there was no empty countryside as 
I had known it in America. There was no place where 
there' were not people. But at last we had to ignore them 
and it seemed to me as I sank beside Hana-ogi in the 
May twilight that we were being watched by the milhon 
eyes of Japan. 

1 remember vividly two things that happened. I had no 
conception of a kimono and thou^t it a kind of wrap- 
around dress but when we embraced and it was clear 


that Hana-ogi intended that we love completely, I tried 
to undo this gossamer dress, but it led to another and 
then another and to still more and although we could not 
speak we fell to laughing at my astonishment Then sud- 
denly we laughed no more, for I was faced with the 
second vast occurrence of the day, for when in the fading 
light I at last saw Hana-ogi’s exquisite body 1 realized 
with shock— even though I was prepared to accept it— 
that t was with a girl of Asia. I was with a girl whose 
complete body was golden and not white and there was 
a terrible moment of fear and 1 think Hana-ogi shared 
this fear, for she caught my white arm and held it across 
her golden breasts and studied it and looked away and 
then as 'quickly caught me to her whole heart and ac- 
cepted the white man from America. 


We returned at last to Takarazuka and as we ap 
proacbed that lovely place we went into separate cars anc 
I waited long till Hana-ogi had disappeared across th{ 
BstcM-bashi before I appeared on the streets, heading 
for the Marine Barracks. Mike Bailey was in the showei 
and when he heard me go by he yelled and brought m( 
back to military life with a fearful bang. 

He said, “Mrs. Webster saw me in Kobe today anc 
asked me a lot of questions.” 

About you and Fumi-chan?” I asked, nonchalantly 
Uoa t play coy, son. About you and Eileen ” 
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“Wtat’d’j teU herr 

"It isn’t so much what I told her as what she asked. 
He waited for me to press the point, but I called do^- 
stairs for some cold beer and he said, “She asked me if 
you were going with a Japanese girl” 

I sort of gulped on my beer and Mike said prompfly, 
“Of course I said no. You aren’t, are your" 

I took another drink of beer and pondered a long time 
what I ought to say. Then the pressing desire to talk 
with someone overcame me and I said, “Fv^ been walking 
with Hana-ogL We must have walked for five miles and 
I’m so deep in love . . .” 

Mike was a fine character to talk with at a time like 
this. He laughed and said, “I feel like a traitor, Ace, 
getting you into this. Hell, I'm the one who's supposed 
to be in love.” 

I said, “It hit me like a propeller zinging around when 
;),you aren’t looking. Jesus, Mike, I tell you the truth, Fm 
f//desperate.” 

Mike laughed again and said, "No need for a guy to 
be desperate in Japan. If you can’t cuddle up to Hana-ogi 
because she’s an actress, there's always the Tiger of Tak- 
arazuka. Better men than you ...” 

I started to say boldly, “But we . . .” My voice trailed 
off and I ended lamely, “The stars came right down and 
knocked me out” 

Mike looked at me quizzically, then said without 
joking, “Look, Ace, I know better than most men around 
here how sweet a Japanese girl can be. But don’t get in- 
volved For the love of God, Ace, don’t get involved” 

“I am involved,” 

“Mrs. Webster said the M.P.’s have instructions to pick 
up ofBcers seen holding hands with indigenous personnel 
'That’s a lovely phrase, isn’t it?” 

"I just don’t give a damn, Mike. To hell with the M.P.’s 
and to hell wi& Mrs. Webster.” 

“I agree with you, Ace. But while I was talking with 
the general’s main tank division her daughter came up 
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and I got a good look. For Ctrist sake, Ace, that 
ravin’ beauty. Why do you have to mess around with a 
lapanese actress if this Edeen is on tapF 
I put the beer down and stared at the floor. That was 
the question I had not wanted Mike to ask. I saw Eileen as 
I bad knovra her at Vassar, bright, eager, a wonderful 
sport. I saw her that \vinter in Texas when her father was 
a colonel at San Antonio and I was at Randolph Field. 
Why hadn’t 1 married her then? Why bad she turned 
down the other yoimg officers and insisted upon waitmg 
for me? I felt Iffie the announcer who asks the burning 
questions at the end of each radio program about break- 
ing hearts, but I knew that you could turn my radio on the 
next day and still not get die answers. 

I looked up at Mike and said, “I don’t know.” 

He asked me directly, “Are you afraid of American 
women?” 


I said, “I hadn’t thought of it” 

He said, Tve been over here a long time, what with 
one thing and another. Fve watched lots of our men go 
for these Japanese girls . . . Hell, I won’t be superior 
‘bout it I do myself. Frankly and all kidding aside, Ace, 
’d a damned sight rather marry Fumiko-san than Eileen. 
But I just wondered why you felt that way?” 

I don’t feel that way. At least if I do I don’t know about 
it But why do you?” 

With me it’s very clear. One thing explains it all. You 
ever had your back scrubbed by a Japanese girl? Not a 
bath attendant mind you. That’s simple. But a girl who 
really loved you?” 

“VVhat’s back scrubbing got to do with itr 
Ato, either you understand or you don’t” 

^What are you driving atr 

and^wn^^f hundreds of ways for men 

in Cwv ® together. Some of the ways work 

M ata- to America we’ve eon- 

I prefer th^T^ "'ays.,What I’m saying is that of them all 
prefer the Japanese way." He laughea and saw that 1 
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didn’t entirely understand, so lie banged his beer dovm 
and shouted, “All right! One easy question! Can you 
imagine Eileen Webster scrubbing your backr 

T, o w question, a trulv hellish sbnt in flm /larir 


imagine Eileen weosicr atiuuuuJB uucK.r 

It was a crazy question, a truly hellish shot in the dark, 
but I could immediately visualize fat little Katsumi Kelly 
the other night, taking her sore and defeated husband into 


DUt i COuiU T* 

the other night, taking her suie auu. uerearea nusbana into 
the bath and knocking the back of his neck and getting 
him his kimono and quiefly reassuring him that her love 
was more important than whatever LtCol. Calhoun 
Craford had done to him, and I saw runty, sawed-off Joe 
Kelly coming back to life as a complete man and I had 
great fear— like Mike Bailey— that Eileen Webster would 
not be able or willing to do that for her man. Oh, she 
would be glad to storm in and fight it out wiA T f r-ol 
Craford, or she would take a job and heln mo oo l 

,so that i could tell Lt.CoI. CraSd to LTSS 
|:could do a million other capable thm£ u 
Ithink she could take a ^ 

-whole, for my mother in thirty year^SiSfied?? 
never once, so far as I knew c married life had 

healing act that Katsumi K^y had S^f?? 

other night ^ none for her man the 

kinds o/Slgs WOTg^S7apat^ BufT^ ^ 

it aU seriously. Because ft e Air ?orSwo^?® 

a Japanese girl . . ^ womd never let you 

■Sd IS! 1,° 

“'■roS-TlW ““ 

^0 s talking about marriage?” 

Mike sighed. "That’s hef+er tt, 
were talking about marriagi”^ ^ 

“I said I was confused.” 

like d ^Hana^ogr^^ women 

added, “It s very strange fd thoughtful and 

g . I d never have picked Hana-ogi. 
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She s always so mannish. Come to think of it, Fve never 
seen her in girl’s clothes. Have you?” 

I thought of her rare charm and started to speak rever- 
ently but this scared Mike and he said, "Ace, I faiovv damn 
well you’re thinking about marriage and it’s going to be 
tough. Son, it’s going to be tough.” 

I insisted that I didn’t know what I was thinking about, 
but my problem was solved for me in an unforeseen 
manner. Katsumi and Joe dropped by the air base the next 
afternoon and Katsumi took care of everything. Haltingly 
she said, "We have find house for you, Ace.” 

"A housel” I drew her toward a wall where no one could 
listen. 

“Yes, one small house,” 

"What do I want with a house?” 

"Where else you and Hana-ogi-san stay?” 

‘Wait a , . 

“You not love Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure I love her, but ...” I appealed to Joe, who 
grinned and said, "^'hen a Japanese girl loves you, Ace, 
it’s solid. How you suppose I got my house?” 

I said to them, "Hana-ogi could get into trouble . . .” 

Katsumi looked at me incredulously and said, 
Hana-ogi come our house to see you it mean she love you. 
When she walk to Shinto shrine it mean same thing. 
Wliere you hvo make love? Here at Itami? I don't tliink 
so, (She pronounced it, “I don’ sink so.”) Officers Club 
Kobe? I don’t think so. Takarazuka? No!” 

I was about to call the whole affair off %vhen Katsumi 
handed me a map showing that the house was not far 
from hers. Then she said, gravely, “Today Hana-ogi-san 
number one girl at Takarazuka. She work very hard for 
tin's. You be good man not tell an}'-one you love Hana-ogi. 
She make very dangerous come Osaka for you.” 

“If it’s so dangerous . - 

“But she tell me all time she work hard she think some 
day she meet . . .” Katsumi blushed and could not con- 
tinue, so I w’aited until she gained courage, whereupon 
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she whispered, “Haaa-ogi tali girl. Not Httle fat girl same 
me. Long time she dream she meet tall man-same you.” 

I must have shown my disappointment at being chosen 
because I was sis-feet-two, so Katsumi said, "She meet 
many tall men but no one brave like you— no one brave 
to stand at bridge many times to see her,” That was 
Katsumi's speech and as she left she said, "Hana-ogi come 
your new house tonight seven o’clock.” 

I was now overboard in the slipstream where things 
happen so fast you never get your parachute open. I was 
tumbling about and all thought of General Webster’s 
orders, my promotion in service and my early ideas about 
die Japanese enemy were swirling in confusion. But of 
one thing I was determined. I would go to that house in 
Osaka early in the afternoon and I would clean it and I 
would stock the shelves with food and I would make it a 
home. 

But at three-thirty I was called into an urgent meeting 
and it was nearly seven when I reached Osaka. I hurried 
up the main street to where my canal ran o£E to the right 
and I passed along the narrow footpath \mtii I came to a 
little store, where I bought an armful of things to eat. 
Then I took a deep breath and walked out into the May 
twilight 

As I approached my house I saw that the sliding doom 
were open and from them came a bright light and a sight 
I shall never forget: a tiny cloud of dust followed by the 
merest flick of a broom. Hana-ogi bad hurried to the new 
house to clean it for my arrival. 

I dashed into the room, threw the food on the floor and 
took her in my arms. I kissed her wildly and pressed her 
. golden cheek next to mine, but instead of the flood of 
kisses I anticipated she pushed me away, pointed to my 
shoes and cried, “Oh, Rroyd-sanl” For a moment I was he- 
vrildered and then she knelt down and started to untie my 
offending shoes. Quickly I prevented her from doing this, 
so she picked up the food I had dropped and when she 
placed it on the shelf I saw that with her ovm money she 
had already stocked the kitchen. 
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There was a pot cooking over the brazier and I looked 
in, then turned quickly to find Hana-ogi cleaning my 
shoes and placing them in the comer. I took three steps, 
lifted her away from my shoes and carried her into the 
middle of the room, where I stood looking about me help- 
lessly till Hana-ogi laughed and with her expressive head 
indicated a closet which I kicked open, releasing the bed 
roU. I spread it as well as I could with my feet and gently 
placed Hana-ogi upon it She closed her slanted eyes for 
a moment then looked up and smiled, pulling me down 
beside her. 



EASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 1879: 
"Ewer your devoted and humble 
servant.” 


In the days that followed I often recalled the stories I 
had read about American and English sailors who had 
fallen in love with island girls and of how idyllic it was. 
But these damnable stories invariably ended with the big 
kiss and it had not occurred to me that after the big loss 
these island lovers must have had things they wanted to 
talk about But how did they talk without any language? 
How in hell did they talk? 

I do not think that those who have always stayed at 
lome can understand how terrible a thing language is, 
low dependent we are upon it During the tremendous 
veeks Aat followed when May flowers bloomed along 
mr canal there were times when I almost tore at my 
hroat trying to find some way to express an emotion to 
3ana-ogi. It’s all right to gesture at a girl’s eyes and in- 
licate 4at they are lovely but if you feel your heart ex- 
pand at the very sound of her quiet approach along the 
:^al— if you feel the earth tremble at night when she 
Jiings your soft pillow to the bed roll while beside it she 
jlaces her canvas pillow filled with rice bran — then you 
:eel that you must speak to her or perish. 

I knew exactly four Japanese phrases. Ichi ban meant 
lumber one and I used this interminably. When I first 
;aw Hana-ogi undressed I gasped at her amazing beauty 
md cried, “Ichi banl” When she cooked a good meal it 
vas "Ichi ban.” When she saw President Truman’s pio- 
nre in the paper I said, “America ichi ban.” And once 
ivhen she suggested that her breasts were too small I 
notested, “Ichi ban! Ichi banl” 

I also knew Domo arigato gozaimasu, which meant 
■hank you. I used it all the time and it was curious how 
his phrase of courtesy came to mean so much to us. We 
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were deeply indebted to eacb other, for we had under- 
taken unusual risks, so there was an extra tenderness 
about all we did. When I spread the bed roll I would say, 
“Dom’ arigato” but more often I used the full phrase. I 
was in a land of courtesy v/here great courtesy had been 
extended me. 

Of course I knew the universal Japanese words takusan 
and sukoshi for much and little. Every American in Japan 
used these words as his final comment upon an infinity of 
subjects. The words look strange to me as I write them, 
for in Japanese the letter u is not pronounced in connec- 
tion with k and it was taksan this and skoshi that just as it 
was Ta-ka-raz-ka and sldyaki rather than suldyakL I re- 
member once v/hen I was moved to great depths by 
something Hana-ogi had done and I pointed to my heart, 
put her golden hand above it and cried, “Takusan, taku- 
san!” And I indicated that it was for her that it had be- 
come takusan after having been sukoshi for so many 
years. 

And finally I knew that strangest of Japanese phrases. 
Ah, so desu-ka! It was usually abbreviated Ah, so! and 
meant exactly what it would mean in EngHsh. It was also 
shortened to Soka, Soda, and Deska and I used it for 
everything. Often I would hear Hana-ogi and Katsumi 
talking and one of them would be narrating something 
and the other would repeat over and over in the most 
mournful way, “Ah, so desu-kal Ah, so desu-ka!” We all 
laughed hilariously when Joe found an American news- 
paper item in v/hich a famous women journalist from 
New York said that even the Empress of Japan was be- 
coming Americanized because she spoke a h'ttle English. 
“All the time I talked with the Empress she nodded her 
bead and whenever she agreed \vith me she said clearly 
‘Ah, sol’” 

Hana-ogi, on her part, had acquired just about as much 
English. Like all Japanese girls her favorite phrase was 
Neucr hoppen! She could say this with the most ravishing 
wit and effectively lull any high-blown idea I might be 
trying to mal.e, but once when I said that some day she 
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would see New York she said with great finality, “Never 
hoppen.” 

A second phrase she used a great deal was one she 
picked up from ICatsumi and it too was common all over 
Japan; I don’t think so. Hana-ogi had trouble wth th 
and this phrase of classic doubt usually came out, “I don’ 
sink so.” 

But if Hana-ogi had diEBculty with th, her conflict with 
Vs and v’s and fs was unending. She had acquired, from 
her Takarazuka shows, a few American phrases which 
she loved to use on me at imexpected moments, but they 
were so mangled because of the limited alphabet of 
sound in the Japanese tongue that I often had to think 
twice to detect her meaning. Once, at the end of a long 
night when we stayed up to clean our tiny house she 
caught me in her arms and cried, “Oh Rroyd, I rub you 
berry sweet.” I was unprepared both for her emotion and : 
her pronunciation and for one dreadful moment I almost 
laughed and then I looked down at her dear sweet slanted 
eyes and saw that they were filled with tears and we sat 
down on the tatami as morning broke and she told me in 
signs and losses and strange half-words that she had 
never thought that she, Hana-ogi — dedicated to Takara- 
zuka and knowing nothing else— would ever discover 
what it was to . . . She stopped and we had no words to 
finish the thought Then she jumped up and cried, 'T 
make you cawhee.” And she took down the coffee pot 

It was true that not being able to talk made our physi- 
cal love, there on the tatami mats, more powerful, but 
when that was past, when you lay there on the dark 
floor and heard feet along the canal path, you yearned 
desperately to talk of ordinary things, and once I thought 
of what Joe had said and I wished to God that I might 
be able to talk with Hana-ogi about tiie country club or 
the braces on junior’s teeth or anything trivial at all — like 
the news that Katsumi-san was going to have a baby. I 
wanted to talk about that baby, what it would be like, 
would its eyes be Japanese, would it live well in Amer- 
ica, but all I could do was to place my hand on Hama-ogi’s 
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hard flat stomach and whisper,, “Katsumi-san takusan — 
takusan ” And she kept my hand there and said back, 
“Maybe some time Hana-ogi takusan” and we looked at 
each other and I think we both prayed that some day 
Hana-ogi would be takusan. 

The matter of praying gave us some trouble, as it did 
Joe and Katsumi. Joe, being a good Cathoh'c, was repelled 
when Katsumi established in their home a Shinto shrine, 
complete with symbols to be prayed to. There were some 
heated words and the shrine came down, but I don’t think 
Hana-ogi v/ould have agreed to surrendering her Shinto 
faith, for one day I came home and found that she had 
erected in our home three separate shrines: Shinto, Bud- 
dhist and Catholic, I tried to explain that I wasn’t any of 
the three, but she said she was ■willing to be all of them 
for me, I asked her why she honored both Shinto and 
Buddhism and she said that many Japanese were both 
and that some were Christians as well, and she found 
nothing curious in tending the three shrines faithfully 
and I noticed that she paid just as fair attention to my one 
as she did to her two. 

It became so imperative that we converse with each 
other that we looked forward ■with sheer delight to the 
■visits of Joe and Katsumi and I was glad whenever 
Katsumi sneaked away from Joe’s surveillance and came 
to our house to pray to her Shinto gods for her baby to be 
a boy and strong. Whenever she appeared Hana-ogi and I 
would unleash an accumulation of questions about the 
most trivial things. I would say, “Tell Hana-ogi I like 
more salt in all my vegetables.” Imagine, I had been un- 
able to convey that simple idea accurately. And Katsumi 
would reply, “Hana-ogi want know, you ever eat octo- 
si^id I would cry, "Is that what she was trying to 
ask? and I ■would repeat the word octopus and Hana-ogi 
would tell me what it was in Japanese and thus we would 
'possess one more w;ord to share. 

But the hoard of meanings grew so slowly that I used 
to look wdtli env>' upon the G.I.’s I saw who had mastered 
Uie language. Once buying groceries I met a tough Texas 
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boy wth his Japanese girl and they were havtog an argu- 
ment over some apples. Finally he asked in disgust, Hey, 
whatsamatta youF’ 

The little Japanese girl caught her breath, grew trem- 
bling mad and slapped the Texas G.I. right across the 
face. Then, hands on hips, she demanded, “Whatsamatta 
you, you whatsamatta me? I whatsamatta you first!” 

The G.I. laughed and picked up a box of candy, saying 
with a bow, “You my gal friendo ichi ban. I presento you.” 
The little girl put her arm in his, cocked her head on one 
side and asked him if he thought her pretty: “Steky-ne?” 
He kissed her and cried, “You’re steky-goddamned-ne, 
baby.” 

I envied the couple, for they had created a language 
of their own and it permitted them to convey their affec- 
tion accurately. Like yoimg children who refuse to be 
i bothered by language, they ignored both Japanese and 
English and inhabited a delightful world of their own. 

I returned with my purchases and asked, “Hana-ogi, 
what stehj-ne?” She thought for a moment then put my 
finger on an especially attractive design on her kimono 
and said, “Steky-ne.” I thought she was referring to the 
needlework and I pointed to another part of the Idmono 
and asked, “Steky-ne?” but she shook her head. 

I was perplexed, so she thought and took my finger and 
outlined her wonderful oval face, leaving my hand at her 
chin, asking, “You think— steky-ne?” And then I realized 
what the word meant and I kissed her warmly and whis- 
pered, “Steky-takusan-takusan-ne.” 

But as the days passed and as we feU more hopelessly in 
love we discovered that it was impossible to exist as 
passionately as we insisted without better communication 
of ideas, so I started to learn a little Japanese and Hana- 
ogi— who despised Americans and what they had done to 
Japan— reluctantly joined an Engh'sh class. She bought a 
little conversation book which she studied each day on the 
train back and forth to Takarazuka and one night she 
volunteered her first complete sentence in English. Screw- 
ing up her courage like a schoolgirl reciting Milton, she 
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swallowed, smiled at me and declaimed, Lo, the postil- 
lion has been struck by lightning.” 

The shock of these words was so great that I burst into 
uncontrolled laughter and I saw Hana-ogi slowly freeze 
with hatred. 1 had laughed at hex best intentions. I too 


was an American. 

I rose quickly from the floor to apologize, but when she 
saw me move toward her she ran away. Grabbing her 
English book she tore it to pieces and threw them at me. 
Those pages which fell at her feet she trampled upon and 
screamed in Japanese as she did so. 

Finally I caught her hands and kissed her, I held her 
head to mine and when she started to sob I could have 
tom my tongue out This cruel inability to speak was 
killing us and we were becoming lost people in a void of 
ideas . . . We were lovers who could not love and when 
Hana-ogi had sought to bridge this gap— humiliating her- 
self and surrendering her hatred of the enemy— I had 
laughed at her. 

I realized then that words must no longer be permitted 
to keep us apart I lifted Hana-ogi to ^e bed roll and 
placing her beautiful legs toward the fire, I held her head 
close to my heart and burst into my own words, whether 
she co\ild understand them or not That night I said, 
“Hana-ogi, Hana-ogil I love you with all the heart and 
mind within me. I’ve been a barren desert . . . Tve been 
a man flying a lost plane far in the sky and I have never 
before known a human being. Now Tve come to an ah’en 
land among people I once hated and Tve met you and 
taken you av/ay from these people and brought you to a 
tiny house and you have made a shred of heaven here. 
Hana-ogi, if Tve hurt you through my ignorance you 
ought to lash me through the streets of Osaka, for my 
heart is in your care and if I were to hurt you I would be 
destroying myself. Whether you understand or not, these 
words are for you.” And I kissed her. 


I beheve she comprehended v/hat I said, for with her 
face now pressed to mine she spoke softly in Japanese and 
I think she unburdened herself of the accumulated pas- 
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sions that had been tonaentiiig her word-stricken heart. I 
closed my eyes and listened to the wonderful soimd of her 
voice as she uttered the strange, angular syllables of her 
native language. She said one word which sounded like 
hoshimashita and I looked up and said it and she laughed 
and kissed my lips to keep them still while she completed 
her statement. She did not use one word I understood, 
but the meaning of her thoughts somehow seeped through 
and we knew that we were more deeply in love than ever 
before. 

From that night on Hana-ogi and I talked with each 
other a great deal and we discovered that in love what is 
said is far less important to the person spoken to than the 
one who speaks. If I wanted to tell her that the days were 
growing longer and that I first noticed this during the 
year when I was a young boy on an Army base in Mon- 
tana, I said just that, and it was marvelous for me, for 
then I remembered how I felt as a boy— the great clean- 
ness of life and the bigness— and I had a larger heart with 
which to love. And Hana-ogi spoke to me of her childhood 
and of how she dreamed of going to Tokyo and of how, 
when she got there, it seemed so much smaller than she 
had imagined. I understood only a little of what she in- 
tended, but one thing I understood with amazing clarity: 
when she had talked of these things for a long time she 
was lovelier than I had ever imagined a woman could be. 
In those long nights of tallding, there in the bed roll on the 
tatami mats, I think we came closer to sharing with com- 
olete finality two hmnan lives than will ever be possible 
for me again. Forbidden the use of words, we drove our 
learts to imderstanding, and we imderstood. 

In the morning after Hana-ogi tore up the English book 
[ gathered the mutilated pages to bum them, but in doing 
;o I noticed that her book had been published in 1879 by 
L brilliant Japanese scholar who had apparently been 
)owled over by English during those first wonderM days 
vhen Japan was opening her gates to Western learning. 
Tiis gentlemans &st sentence “for young ladies to use 
vhen starting a conversation in pubh’c” was Hana-ogi's 
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epic ‘Xo, the postillion has been strack by lightning, 
although I am sure the ancient scholar never intended it 
so, that sentence became the gag line of an American- 
Japanese home. Whenever trouble appeared in any form 
Hana-ogi would declaim, “Lo, the postilhon! 

I became intrigued by the book and smoothed out some 
of the other pages which yielded gems like “The port- 
manteau of my father is in the room of my mother.” Hana- 
ogi asked me what this meant and I tried to explain, but 
the more I endeavored the sillier it all became until we 
were convulsed with laughter and I remember thinking, 
while Hana-ogi tickled me in the ribs, of the G.I. booklet 
on Japan which said; “The Japanese have no sense of 
humor.” 

But the phrase that quite captivated me was the very 
first one for use at a formal tea “where the participants 
are not well acquainted.” The professor advised loosing 
this bombshell: “The camel is often called the ship of the 
desert” It seemed to me that this sentence was the es- 
sence of Japan; few Japanese had ever seen a camel and 
no one could care less what a camel was like than young 
ladies at tea, but the stubborn fact remained that the 


camel had sometimes been called the ship of the desert^ so 
the sentence was judged to be just as good an opening 
salvo as any other. 1 tried to explain to Hana-ogi how 
ridiculous the whole thing was but she went to great pains 
to explain, with gestures, how the camel strides over the 


sand and seems to be a roUing ship and how the beast 
can go for many days without water and how there are 
two kinds of camels, one with one hump and the other 
with two. I tried to stop this flood of information, but she 
grabbed me by the hand and ran me down the alley to 
Ka^rai’s, where the. two girls fairly exploded Japanese 
and hatsumi brought out her treasure chest and Hana-ogi 
ran through the magazines till she found one with her pic- 
toe on me cover and on the inside were a half dozen pic- 
tures of her as a noble Arabian bandit in a desert extrava- 
gant caUed The Silver Sheik Then she commanded Kat- 
sumi to translate and Katsumi said. “But thp, 
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is called the ship of the desert” I bit my lip and pointed ti 
a picture of Hana-ogi in flowing robes and said, 'Icbi ban 
ichi ban,” but Hana-ogi studied it and shook her head no 
She pointed to another and said, “Very nice,” (“Berrj 
nice,” she called it) and this one showed her in bettei 
proflie. 


FIRST OFFICER'S WIFE: "Americai 
men buying underwear for Jap girl 
always look so pathetic.” 

From time to time during this long spring of the year ] 
used to reconsider Mike Bailey’s question: Did I lov( 
Hana-ogi because I was afraid of American women? Al 
first the question had seemed ridiculous. True, I wa; 
afraid of the incessant domination of a mother-in-law lik( 
the general’s wife, but I was certainly not afraid of Eileen 
except when she imitated her mother, and so far as I knev 
I had never been afraid of -American women in general 
In fact, I had always liked them very much and so far a; 
I can remember there was never a dance at the Point or a 
any of the Air Force bases that I didn’t attend~and ahnos 
always with my own date. I decided that Americai 
women didn’t scare me. But then came the problem o 
the weeldes and I was never again so sure. 

I had noticed that for some days Katsumi-san had beei 
trying to sjieak with me alone and I guessed that she wa: 
hoping I might know some special way whereby she coulc 
get into the United States. Since I coidd give her no help ] 
tried to avoid discussing the doleful question, but finall) 
she caught me and asked, “Major, you my friendo ick 
ban?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then maybe you buy me weeldes?” 

“What are weeldes?” 

“You go P.X. Pleeze, Ace, I not able to buy weeldes.” 

"Why not?” I demanded “All wives get P.X. cards.” 

I remember that Katsumi held back, as if not wanting 
to report Joes troubles, but under my questioning she 
said, Colonel Craford not give me pass. Not give any 

Japanese wife pass. He hate us. He hate Joe for mairvinfif 
Japanese,” ^ j a 

Tliis made me sore, so I started out for the big avenue 
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It would have been simpler, I suppose, if I had cut my 
throat right then. Certainly the stares couldn’t have been 
any tougher or my confusion greater. But I walked as in- 
conspicuously as I could to the lacy coimter where, as if 
by prearrangement, the clerks waited on everybody else 
first. So as I stood there, trying to look at some indefinite 
spot on the wall but always Htting brassieres or girdles, 
I became aware of the conversation around me. It was in- 
tended for me to hear. 

The first officer’s wife said, “I suppose many of our 
men get trapped by these girls.” 

The second said, “I never see them fighting very hard to 
stay free.” 

The first replied, “I can understand enlisted men and 
Japanese girls. Probably never knew any decent girls in 
America.” You could tell from the emphasis that unques- 
tionably the speaker was decent 
The second agreed, “But what is impossible to under- 
stand is how an officer can degrade his unif orm.” 

•Fortunately a clerk appeared and I said, “I’d like some 
weeldes.” 

The American wives broke into laughter and the clerk 
said, in the smg-song professional voice used by Japanese 
girls, “Small, medium or large?” 

I gulped and asked, “What are weekies?” This caused a 
real flurry of laughter in which the Japanese girl joined. 

She reached under the counter and produced an open 
carton containing a bimch of pink nylon panties. Grab- 
bing one she dangled it in the air and asked, “Small, 
medium or large?” 

Now more women gathered about the counter and 
there was an outburst of uncontrolled hilarity. I figured 
that nothing else could happen so I said, “Til take that 
one.” 

At this there was hysterical laughter and the Japanese 
girl popped her hand over her mouth for a moment, then 
showed me tlie band of the panty she was holding. 
“Major, weeldes are one for every day of the week.” And 
she showed me the embroidered word Thursday. 
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Frantically I indicated the entire pile and said, TU take 
them all.” 

But the clerk said, ‘These sample only. Small, medium 
or large?” 

In despair I tried to think of how Katsumi looked. My 
mind was an aching blank and I pointed blindly at an- 
other Japanese clerk and said, “Her size, I guess.” 

Behind me one of the women whispered sweetly, “He 
doesn’t remember how big she is!” 

I looked aroxmd me at the faces of my countrywomen. 
They were hard and angular. They were the faces of 
women driven by outside forces. They looked like my suc- 
cessful and unhappy mother, or like powerful Mrs. 
Webster, or like the hurried, bereft faces you see on a 
city street anywhere in America at four-thi^ any after- 
noon. They were efficient faces, faces well made up, faces 
showing determination, faces filled with a great unhappi- 
ness. They were the faces of women whose men had &- 
appointed them. Possibly these harsh faces in tlie Osaka 
P.X. bore an unusual burden, for they were smxoimded 
each day with cruel evidence that many American men 
preferred the softer, more human face of some Japanese 
girl like Katsumi Kelly. 

As I paid the clerk I overheard the first officer’s w 
say, "All little Jap girls who live with G.I.’s are crazy : 
anything that will make them seem more American.” 1 
second turned to watch me go and added, “Includi 
American men.” But as I left these tough, bitter worn 
and walked through their circle of bleak and unforg 
ing faces I saw near the elevator an American girl w 
could have been Eileen Webster. She was beautiful a 
fresh and perfect and I almost cried aloud with pain 
think that something had happened in American life 
drive men like Mike Bailey and me away from such ( 
lectable girls. 


BUDDHIST MONK, 1794: ‘'This bell 
we received as a gift from fhe girls 
of Yoshiv/ara." 


Since I now knew that the secret of love is communica- 
tion, I wish I could teU you exactly how Eiana-ogi and I 
learned to talk in those exquisite days of early love, but 
I cannot recall how it was done. I do remember the eve- 
ning when I tried to ask Hana-ogi what her name meant 
I was barefooted and wearing the cheap blue-and-white 
Idmono so common in Japan. I sat with my back against 
the fragile wall, my feet awkwardly out upon the tatami 
I tried to convey the idea: “What does Hana-ogi mean?” 
but I did not succeed for the only two words she under- 
stood were what and her own name and she naturally 
suspected that I wanted to know what she wanted. So 
v/ith tiny gestures and much pointing she indicated our 
small ho\ise of great love and said that all she wanted 
was to be here with me, that she wanted to hear me 
splashing in the tub, that she wanted to cook omr meals 
over the glowing fire and that when she slid the paper 
doors shut in the evening die wanted to lock us in and 
the world out' 

Quietly I sat against the wall and tucked my Idmono 
tighter about me, relishing the delicate thoughts she had 
expressed for both of us. But then I tried again and this 
time she cried, “Ah, so desu-ka! The other Hana-ogil Yes, 
Rroyd-san. I telL” 

It is here that I -wish I could explain, but I can’t Know- 
ing almost nothing of my language this extraordinary girl 
nevertheless told me the following story, while I 
scrunched against the wall, my Imees against my chin. 
Some of the passages she danced, some of them she 
pantomuned, and some she spoke in such expressive Japa- 
nese that I could fairly guess their meaning. And this is 
tlie story she told me: 
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Once upon a time in a small village near Tokyo there 
a girl of great beauty. No one kjows her name, but 
she was to become Hana-ogi, fee most renowned prosti- 
tute in the entire history of Japan, As a child she lived 
with her widowed mother but it soon became apparent 
that her only possible future lay in the green houses of 
Yoshiwara, the ancient walled quarter by the marshes of 
Tokyo, where the unwanted young girls of farmer fami- 
Bes were trained to become glowing and cultivated 
courtesans. 

The old mother sold Hana-ogi when the rare child was 
seven, and for eight years this girl, always more beautifiil, 
waited on the established courtesans of Ogi-ya, the green 
house which she would later make the most famous in 
all Japan, While she still wore her obi tied behind with its 
long ends signifying that she was virgin, the older girls 
taught her the, skills of their trade and on her JBfteenth 
birthday Hana-ogi discarded forever her real name, tied 
her obi in front, and took her first customer. 

He was a young man from Odawara and he feU so (' 
perately in love with Hana-ogi that he used to haunt 
steps of Ogi-ya even when he had not the money to cc 
inside. In perplexity he watched Hana-ogi become 
most prized woman in Yoshiwara, and there were m 
than four thousand there at the time. She became fam 
for her poems, exquisite sighings of the heart and delic 
memories of farm life when the early dew was on 
rice fields. Priests in the temples sometimes told the vs 
shippers of this saindy girl who took no thought of b 
ing her own freedom from the green houses but v 
sent all her money home to her old mother. On holy d 
Hana-ogi went to a Buddhist temple that was knowE 
the silent temple because it had no bell to record 
great days and one evening Hana-ogi led a processior 
thousands from the Yoshiwara bearing a bronze bell 
this silent temple. It was her gift to the priests who w 
poorer than she. 

Her fame became so great that visitors from Ch 
came to see tins glory of Nihon. (My Hana-ogi rar 
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called her country Japan, never Nippon.) Poets wrote 
famous songs about her. Men close to the Shogun came 
to talk with her, and above all the painters of the pass- 
ing world, the wood-block artists who lived along the 
edge of Ae Yoshiwara, made many portraits of her. 
Today, in the museum at Kyoto, you can see maybe three 
dozen famous paintings of Hana-ogi. When I see them, 
said my Hana-ogi, I think that this immortal woman is 
speaking to me across the years and I take courage. 

Now all the time that the great men of the Shogun’s 
palace and the world-famous painters were with Hana- 
ogi, the young lover from Odawara was watching, too, 
and one spring as the cherry blossoms were about to 
bloom he abducted Hana-ogi from the green houses. 
Where they hid themselves, these two happy people, no 
one knows. Whether they had children of &eir love no 
one can say. The years passed and bad luck fell on the 
house of Ogi-ya. No more did the rich men and the paint- 
ers come there and no more did the priests of the nearby 
temples receive gifts from Hana-ogi. The portraits of this 
unforgettable girl were sold in great quantity, for every- 
one wished some memento of the loveliest woman Japan 
had ever produced. 

Then one day there was a burst of glory. (Here the real 
Hana-ogi, my living grace, assumed a l^d of cathedral 
beauty as she simulated an incredible procession.) Hana- 
ogi had come back to the green houses. She was thirty- 
four years old, more beautiful than she had ever been, 
more stately. Yoimg girls walked before her, bearing 
flowers. A minister of state walked proudly behind her. 
Two men held umbrellas over her head, and she was 
dressed in an exquisite blue kimono with rich flowing 
robes of purple and the geta upon her feet were eleven 
inches high. Within five days the greatest artists of Japan 
had issued magnificent pictures of her joyous return, and 
we can see them still, the stately processions, the rare, 
wonderful woman coming back to her strange world. 

It was tire golden agel In those days there was singing 
and long talks and beautiful pictures and fine women and 
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then foresee, but they were explained to me in part by 
an event v/hich occurred three nights later. like any 
husband and wife we ultrmately felt even our perfect 
home confining and we v/anted to go to a movie, but this 
was no easy trick. Hana-ogi knew that I might be ar- 
rested if I, appeared on the streets vdth her and I knew 
that she would get into serious trouble if sbe were seen 
with me, so she left our paper doors first and in five min- 
utes I follov/ed and we met inside the darkened theater 
and held hands like any beg innin g lovers, congratulating 
ourselves on having evaded the chaperones. But our luck 
didn’t hold because this movie concerned the French 
Foreign Legion attacking a desert outpost and across the 
screen lumbered a long convoy of camels and Hana-ogi 
whispered, "Ships of the desertl” and I fell to laughing so 
hard that finally she clapped her hand over my moudi 
and cried, “Kroyd-san. Somebody see us ” 

She v/as right People did stare and two women recog- 
nized Hana-ogi as the great star at Takarazuka, so that 
when the lights went up these v/omen choked the aisle 
and begged an autograph and soon Hana-ogi was sur- 
rounded by young girls. 

We hurried out a side door and she fled alone down a 
back street and I ambled up the main street and vdien I 
got home I found her sitting dumb on the floor, her head 
bowed. She told me that she had always known that some 
time v/e would be found out and that she v/as not fri ght- 
ened. She v/ould have to leave Takarazuka but she might 
find a job in pictures. Or there v/ere certain theaters in 
Tokyo w’hich might offer her work She said, “I not scare. 
But Taknrazulm I like very very much,” (She said, “I rike 
berry berry much”) 

' I suggested at once that perhaps she should leave me 
.• and return to Takarazuka dormitory and endanger no 
!• longer a brilliant career but she kept staring at the floor 
^ and said quietly words v/hich meant this; “I always 
/ planned to act till I was past forty, for I shaU grov/ old 
. slowly and when my days as an actress were over I in- 
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greatest dancer Takarazuka ever had and who now 
teaches ns the classical steps. But when I came here, 
Eroyd-san, I knew the danger I ran ^d if tomoirow were 
yesterday I would come here again.” 

I think that’s what she intend^ to say and I was deeply 
troubled by the responsibility I had undertaken and by 
the resolve I had made never to desert her, but when she 
saw my silent fears she put her soft hand upon my face 
and said, “This time only time I be in love. I not stop our 
love one day before . . She made a great explosion 
with her hands as if the world had fallen in. She embraced 
me and we fell back upon the bed roll and I imdressed 
her and her slim yellow body shone in the moonlight 
like a strand of gold that had fallen across my pillow, 
' and she started to whimper and said, “I not speak true. 
,.f Oh, Rroyd-san, I afraid. I not want to leave Takarazuka. 
■' I not want to sit by temple— begging— old woman— teeth 
broken away. But if I go you now, I never find courage 
to come back. I never love nobody no more. Never, never. 
(She pronounced it, “I nebber rub nobody, nebber, 
nebber.”) I not want to be alone. I want to sleep here, 
v/ith you.” Beside my head she placed her hard, tiny 
pillow stuffed with rice bran and we talked no more, for 
we were finding, as so many people must, that the ways of 
love are often terrifying when the day is done and one 
can no longer avoid studying the prospects of the futiue. 

But next day she gave me proof of the courage she said 
she did not have. We were eating cold fish and rice when 
Our doors slid back and disclosed beautiful Fumiko-san. 
A curious change came over Hana-ogi and it seemed that 
she was no longer in our httle house but back on the 
stage at Takarazuka and I appreciated how desperately a 
part of her that theater was. Fumiko had come, she said, 
to warn us. An Osaka newspaperman had seen us at the 
movies and had informed the Supervisor, who had not 
reprimanded Hana-ogi that afternoon because he hoped 
she would come to her senses before he was forced to take 
official action. Fumiko-san implied that he had asked 
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her to speak with the brilliant star who had so much to 
lose if she persisted in her indiscretion. _ 

Hana-ogi was deeply disturbed by this news and I be- 
came aware that these two girls had long ago formed a 
team of mutual protection and that they had always stood 
together as a team against the difficulties and defeats of 
their profession. Earlier Fumiko had found an American 
who had imperiled her career by kissing her in public 
and Hana-ogi had protested. Now it was Fumiko’s turn 
to sound the warning. The two exquisite girls talked for 
a long time in Japanese and I judged they were assessing 
the various risks in the situation but Fumiko’s arguments 
did not prevail and she left with tears in her eyes. When 
she had closed the doors Hana-ogi said simply, “I stay.” 

1 discussed with her the possible results of this choice, 
even at times coming close to arguing on Fumiko’s side, so 
tliat Hana-ogi stopped short, stood facing me, and de- 
manded, “More better I go?” When I cried no and kissed 
her, she closed the discussion by saying, ‘T stay.” 

There was a firmness about her mouth when she said 


this and I was smprised, for I had come to look upon her 
as the radiant symbol of all that was best in the Japanese 
woman: the patient accepter, the tender companion, the 
rich lover, but when Hana-o^ displayed her iron will I 
reflected that throughout the generations of Japanese 
women there had also been endlessly upon them this 
necessity to be firm, not to cry, not to show pain. They had 
to do a man s work, they had to bear cruel privations, yet 
they remained the most feminine women in the world. 
Now ffiat I knew them, these strange Japanese women, I , 
saw the contradiction everywhere. Katsumi was having 
a baby when she hadn’t the slightest idea how it would 
be cared for or under what flag, yet it was she who bol- 
stered up the spirits of her family. Hana-ogi had placed 
her career m jeopardy for a few months in a tiny house 
Tiwln. ^ ^^0 could never marry her. 

liUle'wo^pn American soldiers, the 

NS omen bent double carrying bricks and mortar to 
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flie ninth story of a new budlding, the old women in rags 
who pulled plows better than horses, and the young wives 
with three children, one at breast, one strapped on the 
baclc, one toddling at her heels. I concluded that no man 
could (X)mprehend women until he had kno\vn the women 
of Japan with their unbelievable combination of unre- 
mitting work, endless suffering and boimdless warmth- 
just as I could never have known even the outlines of love 
had I not lived in a little house where I sometimes drew 
back the covers of my bed upon the floor to see there the 
slim golden body of the perpetual woman, I now under- 
stood why ten thousand American soldiers had braved 
the fury of their commanders and their country to marry 
such women. I understood why there were supposed to be 
many thousands of American-Japanese babies in the 
, islands. I understood why perhaps a half million Ameri- 
can men had wandered down the narrow alleys to find the 
little houses and the great love. 



LT. COU CALHOUN CRAFORD: "You 
goddamned nigger-lover." 


On this night I could not sleep. I was agitated by Hana- 
ogi’s problem although as events turned out, I stwuia 
have been concerned about my own. I was aware that 1 
had found that one woman whose mere presence beside 
me in the dark ni^t made me both complete and cou- 
rageous. Toward four in the morning 1 hammered my pil- 
w in confusion and Hana-ogi wakened and felt my fore- 
sad and said, “Rroyd-san, you sickl” And she leaped up 
:om our bed and tended me as if I were a child and 1 
adn’t the fortitude to tell her that I was in a trembling 
aver because her picture of an old woman huddling be- 
ide a Buddhist temple had made me nightmarish. 

She cooled my head and wrapped dry sheets about us 
ind I went to sleep asstued that somehow we would es- 
cape from the inevitable consequences of our acts. But 
when 1 woke I was shivering again, not from fever but 
from outrage. For Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford, a pavmchy 
red-faced man who hated every human being in the world 
except certain Methodists from his comer of a hill county 
in Georgia, stood over our bed. His round florid face 


looked like a decaying pumpkin as he stared down at us. 

"Well,” he drawled idEuriatingly. “You doin’ mighty fine 
do^vn there, Major.” He kicked at the bed roll and Hana- 
ogi drew a sheet about her neck. Then LtCoL Craford 
got purple in the face and shouted, “You get to hell up 
here, Major Gruver. The Giniral’s gonna hear about this ” 
He muscled his way about our tiny room, knocking things 

before I could do any- 
; thing he threw my pants in my face and grunted "Fine 
i " yo>- A gbi* so». a 

i almost premoni^ sense I recaUed Joe Kelly’s 
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violent threat one night when he had come home beat; 
"Some day IT! Idll that fat bastard ” I felt that if LtCoL 
Craford said one more thing in that room Td beat Kelly to 
the job. I think the colonel sensed this, for he looked con- 
temptuously at Hana-ogi huddled beneath the sheet and 
stalk^ throu^ the paper doors. They trembled as he 
passed. 

When LtCol. Craford showed me in to General Web- 
ster’s oflSce in Kobe the old man minced no words. “What 
in hell does this mean, Lloyd!” He was much more pro- 
fane than I can repeat and he had all the details. “A fine, 
clean, upstanding man like you! The son of a general in 
the United States Army. Shacking up with some 
cheap ...” 

I stood there and took it He never mentioned Eileen, 
but it was obvious that he was bawhag me out on her be- 
^ half. She had been held up to public ridicule. His wife 
had been made to look silly. And I had outraged the 
military decencies. 

He shouted, “Did you sign that paper we sent you 
acknowledging my order about public displays of affec- 
tion with indigenous persormel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you know what’s in the order?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“JBut you defied the order?” 

"No, sir.” 

He exploded. “What in heff do you mean, no sir?” 

"IVe never been guilty of public affection with a Japa- 
nese girL” 

LtCol. Craford stepped forward and said, “One of my 
men saw them in the movies the other night. He followed 
them along the back streets. They were holding hands,” 
he added contemptuously. 

“You’re a liar!” I shouted. 

General Webster rapped on the desk. “You be still, 
Graver. This is serious business. Now Craford, what actu- 
ally happened?” 



James A. Mielicnef 

Hie repugnant colonel cou^ed, posted p ~ 
disgust and said, “He flagrantly broke the 
Made love on die streets with a Jap girl, ^et 
keepin’ with her. We’ve checked her recorci. i. 

whore.” . .. - 

“You ...” I sprang from my position at ^ 

rushed at Craford. General Webster astonfsirsi rze 
reaching out and shoving me back. 

“So you say you weren’t seen with herr^ 

“That's what I do say, General W ebsts:,” I 
He became quite angry and asked m a 
“What do you call living togetherr Donk ^ gnlfag ar- 
cohabitation a public display of afectfenr’ 

“No, sir,” I said. “Not in terms cf year -erds; "^5 
never seen on the streets.” 

The general lost his composure and ssfjL harf-.C- “Tm 
going to court-martial you, yotmg man. ~z€~= ~.Tzh=r 
every lav,’ of decency. Yoiire under icusa- 
stand what that means?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Watch him, Craford. If he dees arTthtrg mrrv ~r±: 
the stockade.” "" 


“I will, sir,” Craford wheezed. 
"Furthermore,” the general ’: ?-r 
father.” 


I gulped and he saw that diat cts had ^ ^ --- ^ 
covered by saying, “Aii right sin hut I wi^ r— ^ 
“I wish you hadn’t made an sszzi ~zzz.^' 
take him under guard to ht 
Lt.CoI Craford enioved h* 


•u 


since I w’as the son of a fcur-star 
quite a flourish of decGsfihia m«='in ’tt- 
He marched meintn theiccbvof & 

ftetefiightofst^sIeadin^SSSS^t!^ 

the hall past ah th-^ c-ea --Vr- “w • ■ c:w: 

he growled, -s a, 

M soon as he was ffcce I czJiar — c 

It I could get told cf -=n.. . -7 . r re- 
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contact and he whispered, “Can’t talk, Ace, 111 be over.’ 
He arrived around noon that morning ^d slumped into 
a chair, “Jeez, Ace, the fat's in the fire.” 

“What happened?” 

“Old Blubber-gut sent a bunch of strong-arm boys tb 
search your house. They photographed everj^ing. I hope 
you didn’t have any Air Force papers you shouldn’t have. 
Anyway, they wrecked the joint and boarded it up for 
good.” 

■ “What happened to Hana-ogi?” 

"The neighbors say she slipped out right after you were 
arrested. Katsumi watched Blubber-gut’s men tear; up 
the house. Then she hurried out to T^arazuka with the 
news but Hana-ogi never batted an eye.” 

"How can people take things so cahnly?” I cried. 

"You learn,” Joe explained. “When you’re a Japanese 
^ ‘.woman or an enlisted man, you leam.” 

J It was that evening that my real torment began, for 
5' when the performance of Swing Butterfly ended I looked 
do\vn from my prison and saw graceful Hana-ogi, moving 
like a goddess down the flower walk and across the Bitchi- 
bashi and through the vegetable stalls and onto the path 
. • that led to the dormitory and long after she had dis- 
appeared I could see the image of that shm and graceful 
girl disappearing into the shadows— and I became more 
determined than ever that I must not lose her. 

On the third evening after my house arrest began, I was 
sitting before the dismal meal of Marine food brought to 
my room by the waiter, when Mike Bailey opened my 
door softly, cased the joint like a detective, then xhotioned 
down the haU. In men’s clothes, looking like a would-be 
janitor, Hana-ogi slipped in to see me. Mike made a hasty 
sign of benediction and tiptoed out 

I cannot describe how joyous it was to see Hana-ogi in 
my room. Not only had I been tortured by my longing to 
have her beside me in the bed roll but— as I realized 
now— I was even more hungry to hear her soft voice chat- 
tering of the day’s events and I believe my heart actually 
grew bigger as she told me of the Httle things: “Fumiko- 
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san say I crazy. Wlien Colonel Craford smash house two 
kimonos rest” 

"What do you mean, rostT 
“Men take. 1 no find.” 

I became so incensed over the lost Idmonos that I 
realized that I had reached a new meaning of the word 
love. I was engaged in a heavenly contest with Hana-ogi 
to see which of us could give most to the other and this 
experience of surrendering my desires to another human 
being was new to me and frightening in its implications. I 
■was aheady thinking vaguely about the future and a per- 
plexing problem popped out as a blunt question: “Hana- 
ogi, how old are you?” 

She coimted thirty on her fingers and I felt as if a basket 
of icicles had been dumped over me, for a woman of 
thirty and a man twenty-eight seemed abnormal. I had 
known several officers married to women older than they 
and it always turned out badly. I was suddenly gliun till I 
remembered that a Japanese girl is considered to be one 
year old at birth so we figured it out that Hana-ogi was 
really only twenty-nine and that furthermore during eight 
months of each year we would be the same age. It was 
extraordinary how much more beautiful she seemed at 
twenty-nine than she had been at thirty. 

Toward morning she dressed and left my room, asking, 
“You have diimer tonight— Makino’s?” 

I explained what house arrest meant and said that I had 
pledged my honor as an officer. She said simply, “I have 
pledge my honor too. I have pledge the honor of my 
mother and the food of my two sisters.” Then she kissed 
me and left 

So tliat night I put my honor way down in the bottom 
drawer among my socks and crept through the alleys to 
Maldno’s and as I climbed the stairs to the little room 
where I had first seen Hana-ogi my heart beat like the 
throbbing of an airplane engine and I thought, “God, that 
I should have become so involved,” but when I got there 
Hana-ogi in green skirt and brown blouse was waiting for 
me. Old Makino made us temnura and fn mv cnrr\rico T 
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found I was getting to enjoy Japanese food. We talked o 
many things and Hana-ogi said that soon Swing Butterfx 
, (she always call it Butterfrtj) would close in Takara 
zuka. Maybe it would go to Tokyo. The news was terrify 
ing and I hadn’t the courage to discuss what it migh 
mean to us but she said, "I no go Tokyo. I stay here anc 
wait for you.” 

It was incredible to me that she would give up Taka 
razuka and I said, “Hana-ogi, you can’t” 

Before she could reply Makino came nmning in anc 
cried, '‘M.P.’sr Ashamed of myself I crowded into a cup- 
board and heard the heavy tread of LtCol. Crafor^j 
polished boots and in that moment I imderstood what an 
ugly thing fear was and why we had fought the last war 
against the Germans: we were fighting the tread of heavj 
boots. And then like the wind on a stormy day I complete- 
•Jy changed and felt disgusted with myself, an Air Force 
(officer breaking my word, hiding in a closet with a Japa- 
' nese girl who should have hated me. It was the low spot 
of my life and when Lt.Col. Craford stamped down tbe 
stairs I stepped out of the closet and said, “Hana-ogi, I’ve 
got to go back.” 

She looked at me closely and asked, "When M.P. 
come . . .” She pointed at the closet and asked, ‘Tou 
sorry?” She could not find the right word for ashamed 
but she did bring a blush to her cheeks and she did act 
out my shame. 

“Yes,” I said. “I gave my word.” But as I turned to go a 
flood of terrible longing overtook me and I grasped her 
face in my hands and cried, “Don’t go to Toliyo, Hana- 
ogi. Wait here. I cannot let you go.” 

Her slim, straight body grew limp and she whispered to 
me in Japanese, something which meant, “Not Takara- 
zuka or my mother could take me away.” 

I kissed her hands as I had done that first night There 
were a hundred things I wanted to say, but I was choked 
with confusion. I walked boldly down the stairs, marched 
openly along the street to the Marine Barracks. Hana- 
ogi, aware of the deep shame I had felt in the closet and 
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sharing it with me, marched just as brazenly beside me in 
her distinctive Takarazuha costume and kissed me good- 
bye at the barracks. “Rroyd-san*” she said softly, “I love 
you takusan mucL” 



When I entered the : 
Webster were waiting- 
at Hana-ogi wa^g . 
said, “Pretty girl. Aim ,, 
car’s breaking his woi, 

General Webster sfc 

short. He took us mfc 


have it. ... 

My father is no pun., 
bv his wife. He said, : 

'-t'w" ' '-''Vr 

^ '■V’^.^ye never heard i • 
mad and m; 

’ . nd right now he j . 

’bd at attention «nr . .yy 


; 

r”* 


j 't 
1 : 


•• “What are yc 
■“Dishonor youi 
walked around . 

General W^ 
honor and yoij 
Father cuy , 

dor . 

I said fii.' 
another ho^ 
Generali ;- yy 
you won’t j •. 

I had soml, , ' 

I said, 
Hana-ogi.”; 


The efE; 
startling. ; 

that Jap? 
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can oIBcers might love those alien names and ihe enriens 
creatures to whom they belonged- He shouted, ‘ T.rrro 
yourself over some common whorel” 

I had taken a lot these last few days and Td had 
enough. I haiJed back my right fist and let my fadier 
have one below the left ear. He staggered back, got his 
footing and came at me, but General Webster separated 
us. We were all trembling and furious but Webster spoke 
first: “By God, you’ve struck a . . 

“Get out of here, Webster,” my father snapped, “m 
handle this.” 

Frightened and dismayed. General Webster retreated 
and wliile we watched 1^ go, I had a moment to steel 
myself for the brawl I knew must follow. Four times in 
my father’s career he had dragged caheasuss ^ Jjqt- 
ing ring where in the anonymi^- of shorts he had massa- 
cred them. Before our fight began I thouaht in a o- 
how strange it was that I had belted mv flier fc- sa'-mc 
far less than what LtCoL Craford hii said and I ex- 
perienced a dizzy sensation that wren he f.grk fc 
face me I would see my enemy and rr" hiend. 

I shook tho dizziness atszy'ezd endted cy Ss‘^. tnt 
when he hOTod he was grinzizg and choizpms his ^ 
i take it shes not a prostfeit'^” hr'dher’ 

I started to say, -Sis, this gfii . . bSt he btemmted 
me and polled me into a chair beside him andlAM 
Son, what s this all about?’ «iSlcetl, 

Again I started to eTukin hrt* V* «7 c 
from tlie Presidio to faSc ^ i few out here 


le sense into yon. But 


you re not m the market fc ser.se, are your 
I said, I don t want anv Uc-hre.^ ~ 


I told hta vAo sheli/aiOT; ‘ t 
Webster must have d'r~t5''r”:f By heavens, Mark 
about you having a' fcS ije l>=ard 

Uiey don’t bund verv bw 7 Say, 

tell me how you pronr/ld'a 
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I started to tell him about Katsumi and Joe but he said, 
“Lord knows, son, I hoped you would marry Eileen Web- 
ster. Good family, staunch military background. Mother’s 
a bit of a bore but in service you can Always get away 
from her. Say, have you heard the news that really galls 
Webster? His dau^ter s serious about a real-estate sales- 
man from Seattle. Major, I flunk. Webster’s furious and 
is rotating the fellow back to the States.” 

He sized me up carefully, chewing his gum, and said, 
“Ylcnow, son, if you still wanted Eileen you could have 
her. Wait a minute! Don’t imderestimate that kind of 
marriage. Right now you’re all boiled up about sex, but 
a man lives a long life after that fire goes down. Then 
you appreciate having a woman you can talk to, some 
one who knows military life. What do you and Madame 
Butterfly talk about?” 

He waited for me to speak but as soon as I started he 
said, "Let’s get back to Eileen. You ever know any officers 
married to women who disliked the military? Sad lot Sad 
business. Your mother and I haven’t been what you might 
call romantic lovers ...” He slapped his leg and burst 
into real laughter. “Could you imagine your mother in a 
shack along a canal! But anyway we’ve always been able 
to talk. We want the same things. We want the same 
things for you, Lloyd.” 

He paused and I thought I was back in St Leonard’s 
on another occasion like this. My father was saying, "Your 
mother and I want the same thmgs for you, Lloyd,” but 
even then I knew for a certainty that Mother had never 
wanted those things for me and I had the strange feeling 
that if she were in Japan right now — ^if she knew the 
whole story— she would be on my side and not Father’s. 

He said, ‘T suppose you’ve figured what your present 
course would mean to things like life plans.” 

"What do you mean, present coursed 

"Well, getting married to a Japanese girl.” 

“Married!” 

“Sure, married.” He chewed his gum real fast and then 
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said, ‘Tou mean you haven’t thoucht orcut “arraigcr 
You mean you think you’re the smartest grm cm eartn. 
Can shack up wth a girl, have childrer. eve:, oed neve: 
think of marriage.” 

"I wasn’t thinking of marriage,” I said weaHv. 

"I know you weren’t,” he roared. From the cmer room 
General Webster stuck his head through the door and 
asked nervously, “Everything all rightr 

"Get out of here,” my father commanded, and I thought 
how rarely men like him could respect men like Webster 
Or men like the one I seemed on tie verge of becoming. 
"Squaw man,” the Army would have caD^ me in the old 
days. He waUced up and down the room fiering his head 
muscles and then turned sharply, speaking in machine^ 
gunlike tones. 
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It wasn’t that we’d spofled Della and Charley’s 
wedding. It was that we’d spoiled her plans. I've always 
been afraid of Eileen since then.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Well, sort of. After the ceremony the four of us who 
had gotten Harry drunk drove out to Randolph Field. 
Nobody said anything and we drove very fast and once 
when a Ford truck almost socked us one of the men 
said, “That would be the second truck that mowed us 
down today,’ and we all laughed and got drunk again 
and for the rest of that summer I never really seriously 
thought about marrying Eileen. Then Korea came along.” 

“But you have thought about marrying Madame Butter- 
fly?” 

“No,” I said. 

“A son doesn’t bust his father, Lloyd, unless he’s think- 
ing pretty deeply about something. Look, son. Suppose 
yoji do marry this yellow girl. I’m on the selection board 
and your name comes up. I’d pass you by and if I wasn’t 
on the board I’d advise the others to pass you by. We 
don’t want officers with yellow wives. And where would 
you live in America? None of our friends will want you 
hanging around with a yellow wife. What about yoiir 
children? Tcan’t send half-Jap boys to the Point.” 

I thought it was very like my father to assume that all 
his grandchildren would be boys who would naturally 
attend the Point I was going to say something about 
this, but he kept talking. 

“Son, Mark Webster was blustering, Pve talked him 
into forgetting your court-martial. VS^en I was sore I 
asked him to cut orders sending you back to Korea, Even 
yet it's a great temptation for me to approve those orders 
and teU you to get back there and fi^t this thing out. 
But you’ve had Korea. Say, how are those Russian jets?” 

I said they were good and he asked, Tthink that Rus- 
sian pilots man those planes?” 

I said I thought so but we hadn’t captured any, 

"Those Russian are bastards,” he said. "Real bastards.” 

I said, "We’ve been able to handle them so far.” 
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He banged the chair and said, “Son, don’t take sej 
30 seriously.” 

I said, “\Vliat should you take seriously?” 

He said, “A whole life.” He chewed his gum furiously 
nd said, “A whole, well-rounded, life.” 

I said, “Promotions and place in society and things like 
hat?” 

He looked at me quizzically and said, ‘Tou pulling m> 
eg, son?” 

I said, "Like the way you married a general’s daugh 
cr?” 

He said very calmly, “I ought to clout you. I just don’i 
mderstand you sometimes. In ten years you’ll be figlitinj 
he Japs again.” 

“Maybe, But I won’t be fighting Hana-ogL” 

"How can an officer get mixed up \vith a Japanese gir 
md take it seriously?” 

1 said, “Look, Pop. Tliis gag worked once. This man-to 
man ...” 

He looked half amused and aslced, '‘^\T3at do yoi 
mean?” 

I said, “Remember St Leonard’s when I tliought ] 
wanted to skip tlie Point and study English or something 
like tliat?” 

"Long time ago. I’d forgotten,” 

“No you didn’t. Pop, All tlie way out here from the 
Presidio you tried to remember what trick it was that 
convinced me then to do what you wanted me to do.” 

He blustered a moment and said, "Son, let’s not obscure 
the facts. I'm here because you’re my son and I’m very 
proud of you. Believe it or not I’m even proud that you 
had tlie guts to ignore Mark Webster’s stupid order and 
find yourself a house in Osaka. But I don’t want to see a 
decent American lad like you waste his life. Son, I’ve 
watched our men marry German girls and French girls 
and even Russian girls. Invariably, if you know the man, 
its a sign of weakness. Tliey’re all panty-waists. Strong 
inen have tlie guts to marry tlie girls who grew up next 
door. Such marriages fit into the community. Thev make 
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the nation strong. In your case and mine such marriages 
fit into mihtaxy service. Leave it to the poets and painters 
and people who turn their back on America because 
they’re afraid of it to go chasing after foreign girls.” 

He chomped his gum and said, much more slowly, “I 
ever tell you about Charley Scales? Resigned his com- 
mission and joined Gener^ Motors, Said he’d make a 
lot of money and he did. Some years later he came to 
proposition me about joining him. Lloyd, that was in 
1933 when the Army was the garbage can of democracy 
but I didn’t even think twice. I’ve been tempted in my 
life but never by Charley Scales. Right now!” He snapped 
his fingers and said, "Who’d you ralher be, Charley Sc^es 
or meF 

It was a childish trick but it had a great effect on me. 
In my mind’s eye I could see Charley Scales, a big, happy 
man of some distinction in Detroit and the world But to 
compare him with my father was ridiculous. 

Father said, “You talk this over with your Madame 
Butterfly. You’ll find she agrees with me.” 

I said “I will.” 

He said “By the way, where’d she learn English?” 

I said she didn’t speak English and he cried “You mean 
you’ve learned Japanese?” 

I said “No.” 

He stopped chewing his gum and looked at me. *Tou 
mean— you have no common language? French, maybe?” 

I said, “Well, you see ...” 

‘Tou mean you can’t talk together?” 

“Well, on a really intricate problem she ...” I was 
going to explain that she danced the words for me, but 
I felt that Father wouldn’t understand But he surprised 
me. 

When he realized that we shared no language he be- 
came unusually gentle. I cannot recall his ever having 
been quite as he v/as at that moment. He put his arm 
about my shoulder and said reassuringly, “Son, you’ll 
work this thing out” 

He called for General Webster and said gruffly, “Mark, 
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I v/as wrong. Tin tearing up these orders for Korea. This 
b*d doesn’t need Korea. His problem is right here,” 

General Vv'ebster said, "That’s what I told him and look 
how ...” 

“Mark, don’t blow your top at this Idd.” 

"Why not? Disobeying an order, breaking his v/ord, 
striking a superior . . ” 

Father lauded and said, “Now you and I knov/, Mark, 
that it was completely silly to issue such an order to a 
bunch of healthy young men surrounded by pretty girls. 
But that’s beside die point Don’t get sore at Lloyd.” 

"Why not?” 

“Because he’s going to be your son-in-law.” 

“He’s what?” 

“He doesn’t know it yet, and Eileen doesn’t know it 
yet but if you want to do something constructive, keep 
real-estate salesmen away from your daughter. Because 
sooner or later she's going to be my daughter, too.” 

The rivo generals stamped out of the barracks and in 
three hours my father v/as on his way back to the 
Presidio. 



WATANABE-SAN: “You pul! this 
lever and the steel ball shoots up 
there and falls back down." 

If Father thought that the tricks which had defeated me 
in prep school would still work he was misled, for now 
I Imew my mind. I had met a delectable woman, one 
whom I could love forever, and I simply wasn’t worried 
about fathers and generals and Air Force rules. Here 
on this earth I had found Hana-ogi and by the time my 
father arrived back in California she and I had things 
’ .worked out. We made a deal with Joe and Katsumi 
^■whereby we took one corner of their house and here we 
established a life as warm and loving as two human 
beings have ever known. 

I would come home from the airfield to find Joe and 
Katsumi preparing the evening meal. They would tell 
me what had happened that day and I would exchange 
military gossip with Joe, but it would be a nervous time, 
for I would be watching the door and finally we would 
hear Hana-ogi’s soft steps coming up the alley and Kat- 
sumi and Joe would slip away for a moment to gather 
wood or buy things at the store. The door would open 
and there would be Hana-ogi, a glimmer of perspiration 
on her soft golden cheeks. Like all Japanese she carried 
her books and bundles wrapped in a bright silk shawl 
tied cross cornered, and when I think of her at the sliding 
door of that little house I see her kick off her saddle 
shoes, drop the silken bundle, nm her hand through her 
hair and hurry across the tatami to kiss me. At such times 
I would catch her in my arms, swing her into the air and 
drop her behind the screen that cut off our portion of 
tlie room. There she would swiftly slip off her Western 
clothes and slowly fold herself into a brocaded kimono. 
She was lovely; beyond words she was lovely. 
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But I must not imply that the waimth and wonder 
of tliat house came solely from Hana-ogi, beautiful and 
complete as she was, for I think that I have*never seen a 
more satisfactory wife than Katsiuni Kelly. She organized 
her house to perfection and kept it immaculate, even 
though Hana-ogi and I were apt to be careless. She 
could cook, she could sev/, she could talk on many sub- 
jects and as her pregnancy advanced she gave promise 
of being an even finer moAer than she was a wife. 

Sometimes I used to watch her and I recalled with 
embarrassment that once in the consul’s office I had al- 
most refused to loss her because she seemed so clodden 
and repugnant vfith her giggling and her big gold tooth. 
Now she seemed to me one of the most perfect v/omen 
I had ever known, for she had obviously studied her man 
and had worked out every item of the day’s work so that 
the end resrilt would be a happy husband and a peaceful 
home. I asked Joe about this once and he said, “Ten years 
from now in ^erica there’ll be a club. Us fellows who 
married Japanese girls. Our password will be a sup- 
pressed giggle. Because we won’t want them other lugs 
dovvm the street to discover what gold mines we got” 

I asked, “Are all Japanese %vives as good as Katsumi?” 

He said, "I admit I got somethin’ special. But you don’t 
hear tlie other boys kickin’.” We mapped our kimonos 
around omr legs and sat back to enjoy one of the sweetest 
moments of the day. The girls were preparing supper and 
we listened to them talking Japanese. Katsumi spoke 
rapidly— the day’s gossip, no doubt— and Hana-ogi, wash- 
ing our rice, said over and over at least two dozen times, 
"Hai! Hail” The phrase shot out of her mouth mth such 
force it seemed to have come from the very bottom of 
her stomach, a cr>' of primeval terror. Actually it was 
merely tlie Japanese way of saying yes. But in addition 
to this machine-gun hai she kept nodding her head and 
chanting mournfully, "Ah, so desu-ka! so desu-ka!” 
To hear the girls in any trivial conversation would con- 
vince ym dial some sublime tragedy had overtaken us alL 
Joe finally asked, “Wliat are you sayinT 
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Katsumi looked up startled and explained, “I speak 
Hanako-san about a fish my father catch one day.” - 
I started to laugh but Joe asked quietly, “Was it a big 
fish?” 

“More big than this one,” Katsiuni said proudly. “Hana- 
ko-san say she never see such a fish.” I liked Katsumi’s 
name for Hana-ogL Japanese girk often take their names 
from feminine or poetic words to which they generally 
add -ko or -yo. Thus at Takarazuka most girls had names 
like “Misty Snow” or “Spring Blossom” or Starry Night.” 
And their names usually ended in -ko. For myself, I 
preferred the other form, Hanayo, and once Hana-ogi 
told me, "Hanako more Japanese but Hanayo more 
sweet.” 


i , The longer I lived with Joe Kelly, reared in an orphah- 
^.age and rejected by his foster parents, the more astonished , 
I was that he could adjust so perfectly to married life. 
He was a considerate husband, a happy clown around, 
the house and the land of relaxed and happy family man 
you see in the advertisements of the Saturday Evening 


Post. 


Speaking of the Post, it helped me understand a little 
better what married life is. On May 30th the girls were 
all whispers and at dinner they sprang the big surprise! 
It was an American holiday, so they had pumpkin pie. 
Where tliey had finagled the pumpkin we never knew, 
but the pie was something out of this world, for they had 
used the pumpkin as you would apples or cherries and 
had baked it just as it came out of the can and it was 
really dreadfuL I took one look at it and started to say, 
“What . . .” but Joe cut me short and tasted his piece. 

“It’s good,” he said laconically. 

The girls bit into their pieces and you could see them 
sort of look at each other as if to say, “Americans must 
be crazy. To eat something like this on holidays.” We 
finished the disgusting dessert in silence and four days 
later Katsumi, leafing through an old copy of the Post 
saw a picture of real pumpldn pie. She waited till I got 
home and surreptitiously asked me if that was pumpkin 
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pie, I said yes and she asked me how it stayed so thick 
and so soft and I told her how you made pumpkin cus- 
tard and she started to cry and when Joe came home she 
hugged him and kissed him and told him how ashamed 
' she was and since Hana-ogi wasn’t home yet I sat glumly 
in my comer and thought about the time I had laughed 
at Hana-ogi for her sentence, “Lo, the postillion has been 
struck by lightning,” and I concluded that Joe’s way was 
better and I wondered how a kid from an orphanage 
could xmderstand a problem like that while I hadn’t had 
the slightest glimmer. 

However, I must not imply that all Japanese women are 
perfect \vives. A trip along our alley would convince 
anyone that Japanese homes contained every problem 
to be found in American homes; plus some very special 
ones. In the narrow house next us lived the Shibatas, 
He was a minor business official who received practically 
no pay but had an enviable expense account from which 
he drew on most nights of the week for expensive geisha 
parties. He siphoned ofE part of the expense account to 
support one of the pretty young geishas on the side. It 
was rumored that he kept her in a second home near 
the center of Osaka and tradib’onally his wife should have 
accepted such an arrangement with philosophical indif- 
ference, but Mrs. Shibata was not traditional. She was 
modem and tried to stab her husband with a knife. At 
three in the morning when black-coated little Shibata-san 
came creeping homo we could catch a moment of silence 
as tlie door to his house opened, followed by an explosion 
from his wife who used to chase him ■with a club. She was 
notoriously shrewish, and Katsumi and Hana-ogi apolo- 
gized for her. “Japanese \vife expected to imderstand men 
lil'.e geisha,” they said. 

Nor were most Japanese \vives the patient silent crea- 
tures I had been told. Wlien Sato-san, a railroad em- 
ployee, took his wife shopping she trailed a respectful 
tlirce feet behind him and nev'cr spoke a word unless 
spoken to by her immediate friends. But at home she 
was a t>Tant and rebuked Sato-san contemptuously for 
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not eaming more money. As I came to know the wives 
of Japan I had to conclude that they were exactly like 
the wives of America: some were gentle mothers, some 
were curtain dictators and some few were ludg^ charms 
who brought their men one good thing after another. I 
decided that which kind a man found for himself was 
pretty much a matter of chance, but whenever I looked 
at Hana-ogi I had an increasingly sure feeling that I had 
-•umbled upon one of the real lucky charms. 

Across the alley lived the widow Fukada and her twen- 
I’-year-old daughter Masako, who had had a .G.I. baby 
itiiout being married. Sometimes at night we could hear 
le grandmother screaming at Masako that she was a 
ut, and other women in the alley agreed. The American 
aby was not wanted and was not allowed to play with 
ure Japanese babies, and although everyone in the alley 
)ved Joe Kelly and Katsumi and although they were 
roud to have a great Takarazuka actress living among 
lem with her American flier, there was deep resentment 
gainst Masako Fukada, who had disgraced the blood of 
ipan. 

Down the alley were the hilarious Watanabes. His wife 
'as almost as broad as he was tall. They got along to- 
jther fine except that Watanabe-san had a mistress even 
lore compelling than a geisha: he was mad-crazy to 
lay pachinko. He spent all his money at pachinko and all 
is spare hours at the pachinko parlor. When the police 
osed the parlor each night at eleven he would reluctant- 
' come home and we would hear fat Mrs. Watanabe 
louring derisively, “Here comes Pachinko-sanl Dead 
rokel” 

The pachinko parlor stood on the comer nearest the 
canal, an amazing single room lined with upright pinball 
games. For a few yen Watanabe-san would be handed 
seven steel balls, which he would shoot up to the top 
of the pinball machine and watch agonizingly as they feU 
down to the bottom, almost always missing the holes 
which paid the big prizes. The pachinko parlor on our 
alley was filled from morning till night and everyone was 
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bitten by the pachinko bug, including Hana-ogi and me, 
and it was a curious fact that my friendship with the 
pachinko players in tliat crowded parlor would later save 
my life. 

Across the alley from the pachinko room was the flower 
shop. You would have thought there could not be in that 
entire alley one rusty yen for flowers, but almost everyone 
who lived along our narrow gutters stopped into the 
flower shop for some solitary spray of blooms which was 
am'ed reverendy home for the alcove where the gods 
ived. I cannot recall a moment when there were not 
lowers in our alcove and I— who had never known a violet 
fom a daisy— came to love them. 

The next shop is difficult to describe. In fact, it is im- 
possible because in all the rest of the world there are no 
shops quite like these in Japan. It was a sex shop where 
husbands and wives could purchase tricky devices with 
which to overcome nature's mistakes and short changings. 
To satisfy our curiosity Katsumi-san took Joe and me 
there one day. The shy owner listened as we laughed at 
his amazing collection of sex machines. Then he said in 
Japanese, “Go ahead, laugh. Young Japanese men laugh, 
too. But when they’re married and reach forty they come 
to me for help.” i^tsumi translated and then broke into 
an uncontrolled giggle. I asked her what she had said 
and she e^lained, “I tell him Joe no need help.” The shy 
owmer smiled nervously and replied, “At twenty nobody 
needs help.” ^ 


But the true wonders of our alley were the children. I 
could neither coimt them nor forget them. They had 
round faces, very red cheeks, straight black bangs, fat 
little legs and boundless joy. I don't think I ever beard 
a Japanese child cry. Certainly I never saw one struck 
and I came to believe that the most delectable children I 
nac e\ er seen were these noisy, hilarious children, When- 

r 'l^^ crowded around me as I came up the alley 
1 loved Hana-ogi more. 

■ ^ desperately packed, so 

tiiat one liny room often became the eoi,a.oioT,i- „ r.,u 
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sized American home and these teeming masses of peoj 
lived and worked and had babies and argued politics 31 
like all people across the world. But there was this d 
ference. Not a shred of anything was wasted, not ev/ 
the human manure which was so patiently gathered eai 
morning and from which sprang the flowers and the foo 
I recall certain evenings that spring when I entered tfc 
narrow alley at dose of day and the front of every hou; 
would be open and dozens of children would run, blac 
bobbed, to greet me and from every open room facir 
the alley and the people of Japan would speak with n 
and I shared a warmth and goodness that I had nevi 
known in Lancaster or the camps where I grew up. 
was one of the people— one of the millions of people wl 
cling to whatever shred of hope and property they ca 
grab hold of, and from this aUey with the myriad chfldre 
and the brawling and the flowers and the unwante 
American-Japanese baby and the pachinko games and tl 
sake drinking I borrowed a strength I had never ha 
before. 



CONSULAR REPORT: "Eskivan. 
Peter. Mother says, 'No damned 
good.’ ” 


II expressed itself in an luaforeseen way. I was in my office 
at Itami Air Base when a sergeant appeared to tell me 
dial Lt.Col. Calhoun Craford was outside. The florid 
colonel stepped in and got right down to business. “You 
think you’re smart” (he said it: YawU thank yore smaht) 
"gettin’ a four-star giniral to come out and save your 
neck. You accustomed to hidin’ behind your pappy’s 
back?” Then he let me have it “My men been trailin’ 
you, Gmver. We know you and that tramp are holed 
up in enlisted man’s quarters. But we can’t touch you 
because of your pappy. So we’re doin’ something better. 
Were sendin’ Joe Kelly back to the States.” 

"But what’ll happen to Katsumi?” 

The fat colonel looked at me with disgust “Who’s Kats- 
what’s-liis-name?” 

"Kelly’s wife.” 

Shl. Not up to us to worry what happens to 


iou’re not breaking up this family?” 

Don t rail It a family. The girl’s a cheap Jap tramp.” 
1 said Uiat Katsumi was a decent girl, that she was 
Catholic, like her husband, but 
^ ‘ hated Catholics worse tha n 

we finish 

^ ^ time staring at my desk 

c-ontemplatmg ffie mess 1 had made of T S 

KtSS Me 

' and I hadn't ® ridiculous 
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things looked brighter. I had come to know what a home 
meant, an unpretentious home where love was. I had 
found a beautiful girl filled with tenderness and grace and 
wit I had learned at last to share my heart with another 
human being. And most of all I had discovered the tre- 
mendous passion of turning down the bed roll at night 
and seeing the slim, perfect body of Hana-ogi I jumped 
up and cried, “Gruver-san, if you lose that girl you’re nuts. 
Marry her, stupid. Marry her.” 

But as soon as I had said the words I began to sweat 
and I remembered all the predictions my father had made 
that night in the Marine Barracks. My career gone, my 
%Yings and their promise lost, my place in my American 
world vanished and I with an Asiatic wife. It was then 
that my new-found courage asserted itself. 

I recognized the trick my father had played on me. He_ 
had planted those poisonous seeds so that they could 
flourish at just such a moment, and I decided that it was 
against such tricks that I was revolting. I did not want 
to become a general like my father, with his cold cut- 
offness from the world. I didn’t want to be a second 
General Webster, ruled by Eileen. And I certainly didn’t 
ever want to become a LtCol. Craford. I wanted to be 
one man, standing by myself, sharing whatever world 1 
I could make with the woman who bad helped me to 1 
discover that world. In my moment of resolution and 
fight I knew that I would never waver from my purpose. , 

I was going to marry Hana-ogi, 

I called Joe Kelly and asked him to meet me at a tiny 
bar we knew in Osaka where M.P.’s never came. It’s 
impossible to describe such Japanese bars to Americans. 
How can you explain a bar so small that it has space for 
only four customers and two hostesses? 

“Joe,” I said in greeting, “can you keep a secret?” 

“Sure, Ace.” 

“I mean two secrets. Big ones?” 

“Hanako havin’ a baby?” j 

‘7oe, Blubber-gut is laying for you. He’s going to ship 
you home first chance he gets,” 
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"niat’s no secret He threatened me openly tvvo days 
ago. I didn’t tell anybody. Didn't want to worry you. 
But he shouted, ‘All you nigger-lovers are goin’ home. 
Soon.’” 

“Joe, I want you to promise me you won t do anything 
stupid.” 

“Me? I should be stupid like him?” 

“Look. One night I heard you tell Katsumi you were 
going to shoot Blubber-gut.” 

“Me? I’m no rod man. What’s your other secret?” 

I ordered another beer and took a big gulp. “Exactly 
what papers do you have to sign to marry a Japanese 
girl?” 

Joe wliistled and said, “Look, Ace. This ain’t for you. 
Suppose Hanako is beggin’ you to marry herl It ain’t 
for you.” 

“Joe, don’t jump to conclusions. I haven’t told her yet. 
But so help me God, I’m going to marry that girl Vl^at 
are tlie steps? ” He repeated his earlier warning and I 
asked, “You mean you’re sorry you married Katsumi?” 
A big grin broke on Joe’s face and he said, “One night 
told you that bein’ married to that Buddha-head was 
ivin’. It ain’t It’s somethin’ much finer than livin’. It’s 
ike you was dead and all the stress and strain was over 
ind all diat was left was the very best— and it’s the best 
because it’s all wrapped up in her. It ain’t livin’, Ace. 
I used to five in Chicago. This is way beyond that.” 

I sat with my hands over my face and didn’t look up 
lor a moment Then 1 said, “I feel exactly that way about 
ilanayo.” 

Joe ignored this and said, “Ace, I don’t believe you 
could take the bad time they give you.” 

What do you mean?” 

^ Enlisted men get used to bein’ 

vm, r k>ut you ain’t had the experience of diggin’ 
Nour heels in real stubborn and resistin’.” 

^tlow do you mean?” 

Hiey give you so many naners. Thf> ’ 
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smiles, like you was ofE your rocker and only they could 
save you. And what’s worse, they ask the girl so many 
heart-bumin’ questions. Hana-ogi won’t tell you but some 
m'ght when you kiss her she’ll break down and cry for 
an hour. I don’t think you could take it” 

I said, “Tomorrow morning I’m starting the paper 
work.” 

He said, “Ace, you’re a big man. It would make them 
look silly to lose you to a Japanese girl. So they’ll hit you 
with big stuff.” 

“Tm ready.” 

“Ace, they’ll hit you with generals and admirals and 
men who knew your father. The only way you can swing 
it is to get the help of your Congressman. Who is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“I don’t have . . .” 

‘Well, where do you vote?” 

“I’ve never voted.” For the first time I realized that I 
was completely a military man. The Air Force was my 
home. I cast my vote with the talking end of an F-8G. 

Joe studied this and said, “Don’t worry. Practically 
any Congressman would love to fight your battle. You 
want me to take it up with Shimmark? He loves to get 
his name in the paper.” 

I thanked Joe and said I’d work it out somehow, but 
that very night they started to throw the big reasons at 
me, even before I had told Hana-ogi that I was going 
to give up the Air Force and marry her. It happened a 
long way off, in Texas, for that night I heard a radio 
program explaining why the Democrats of Texas were 
going to support Dwight Eisenhower for President I 
had known the general at several different bases and had 
played with his son. Suddenly, there in the dark streets 
of Osaka, Eisenhower became the symbol of what a major 
in the Air Force might become: a man ready for many 
different lands of action if his country needed him. For 
one hellish hour I walked the streets weighing what I was 
doing and then I fotmd myself at the entrance to my 
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alley, and sldnny'Watanabe-san had struck it rich at 
pacliilco and ran out in the street to offer me a heer 
and I got a rosy glow on, and about eleven Hana-ogi 
came down to t^e me home, but I did not tell her then 
oi the great decision I had made. 

In the morning I sneaked into Kobe, for I did not want 
either General Webster or LtCoL Craford to see me, 
and I went to the American consulate. Luck was with 
me, for Mr. Carstairs, the fuddy consul, was not yet in 
and I could t^ privately with his semetaiy, the horse- 
faced girl who had married a G.L 
She recognized me at once and said, “You made my 
lad brother the hero of his whole block.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Your autograph. The kids take Korea seriously, even 
if grownups don't” 

Although she said this with a smile I noticed that she 
was eyeing me suspiciously and after I had made a few 
awkward starts at conversation she put her two hands 
finnly on her desk and said, “Major Giuver, did you come 
here to find out about marrying a Japanese girl?” 

I gulped and must have blushed for she added im- 
mediately, “I can spot you guys a mile off. What are you 
ashamed of?” 

^ I asked her what she meant by that and she laughed, 
lou all think there’s some tricky way to get around the 
red tape. And you're all ashamed to speak to your superior 
officers.” She looked up at me with such infectious amuse- 
ment that I had to laugh, whereupon she said, “But you, 
Ace Giuver. I never thought you’d tumble for a Buddha- 
head.” 

I ^mhled a hit and asked, “Just what are the paper 
requirements?” 

I can’t tell you a th i n g. Major,” 

^lou work here.” 

Forbidden. You mihtary heroes have to clear every- 
Uuag through your chain of command.” 

■] k’s as tou^ as that?” 

■; ^ tourer, Major. We don't want men like you 
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marrying Japanese girls. We make it extra tough for men 
like you.” 

“I was orJy asking I said. 

“Sure! There hasn’t ever been a soldier in here who 
really intended to get married. They were all only ask- 
ing!” 

“Then you won’t help?” 

The big girl looked out the door to see if Mr. Carstairs 
had arrived yet. Satisfying herself on that point she said, 
“Old Droopy Drawers lives by the book. He’d fire me 
if he saw me talking with you about legal matters. But 
I figure if a man can shoot down seven MiG’s he’s entitled 
to some help.” 

She showed me a completed file on a sailor who had 
married a Japanese girl I had heard of the paper work. 

J , I had even seen some of it during Joe Kelly’s marriage. 

! /But I had not comprehended how rq)etitious and de- 
grading it was. I began to understand what Joe meant 
when he said that oMy an enlisted man, conditioned to 
standing in line and taking guff, could see a Japanese 
wedding through. 

I said, “Isn’t this a pretty tough obstacle course?” 

The girl laughed and said, “If I had my way, we’d make 
it tougher. Men like you oughtn’t to grab Jap girls just 
because they’re available.’’ 

‘T don’t want a lecture,” I protestedL 

'Xook, Major. Tm yomr big sister. Kemember? We just 
made a study of which Americans were marrying Japa- 
nese girls. The findings aren’t pleasant” She riffled some 
papers and read off the dismal case histories: "Wyskansk^ 
NoeL Orphaned. No education. Had a fist fight with tiro 
Catholic priest Reform school.” “Merchant, Nicholas. 
Ran away from home. Been in guard house regularly 
since being drafted. Two court-martials. Threatened the 
Japanese social worker who proved that the first girl he 
wanted to many was a notorious prostitute.” “Kelly, Joe. 
Yom* friend. Worst record in the Air Force in Korea. Con- 
stant discipline problem. Accused of murdering a drunk 
in Chicago but case thrown out of court on technicality. 
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Always on tie verge of ctiminai prosecution. 
meoded twice for dismissal from tie An Force. She 
tossed KeU/s paper aside and asked 
get mixed up with a dead-end mutt like nimr 
“He was in mv unit.” 

“Did y?u mSt your Japanese girl throng KeEyr I 
hesitated a moment trying to frame an answer but the 
smart girf understood* She put aside the file and said 
patiently, "Major Gruver, you’re simply not the type. 
These men— these perpetual failures . . She hammered 
the file and turned away to blow her nose. At that moment 
the front door opened and in came prim Mr. Carstairs. 

In one instantaneous glance he saw me and the marriage 
3 and his secretary wiping her eyes. He stepped pre- 
iely into the middle of the doorway and said, “My good- 
;ss, Major Gruver isn’t thinking of getting married to a 
panese girl, is he?” 

The secret^ looked up and snified. “Yes, damn it all, 

3 is. And Tve been telling him he’s a complete fool.” 

“You are,” Mr. Carstairs said. He passed throu^ our 
wm and said sharply as he left, “But there’s nothing to 
.’orry about The Air Force wouldn’t let such a stupid 
hing happen.” 

IVhen he was gone the secretary asked, “Has your Jap 
started her part of the paper work?" 

I said, "Well , , . I haven’t . . 

With great relief the big girl started to lau^ “I under- 
rtandl You haven’t asked her, have you? Thank God!” 

I blushed and said, “Look, we’re getting married.” 

She ignored tihis and said, “I feel so much better. Ace, 
come in here to ask about getting mar- 
neo. But most of you haven’t proposed yet Then I 
orMlhe easy because everything is all right” 
special way of stopping it?" 
surprised. “It’s just that first^ilass Japa- 
Ae S American meu. They prefer Japan. 

that the girl you deserve 
marry you, and the land you can get, you wouldn’t 


rout 

want' 
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I looked at the shabby office and at the pfle of marriage 
reports. Grimly I said, “You can start a new file. ‘Gruver, 
Lloyd. Well educated. Never in trouble. Best man the Air 
Force had in Korea. Clean-cut American type. Married 
a Japanese girl because he loved her.’ Show it to your Mr. 
Carstairs every day.” 

In real anger I went over to the village of Takarazuka, 
where I waited in a vegetable stall near the Bitchi-bashi 
and toward noon I saw the first Takarazuka girls go by in 
their swaying green skirts. Then Fumiko-san passed me 
and I hid in die back of the store until she had dis- 
appeared. Finally I saw Hana-ogi approaching and I had 
that rare experience that a man sometimes knows when he 
sees the girl he loves picking her way along a crowded 
lane imaware that he is watching, and at such times— 
when the girls are not on their good behavior, you might 
\ say— they are extraordinarily lovely and ratify doubly all 
thoughts and decisions of preceding days. Hana-ogi was 
/ like diat. She wore a gray kimono fleck^ with silver and 
gold, and it encased her lovingly, and her feet in li^t 
gray zori threaded an intricate pattern through the 
crowds of noonday shoppers, and as she drew near my 
vegetable stall I was fluttering like a broken propeller but 
at last I knew what I wanted. I reached out, grabb 
arm, and drew her in beside me. The man who 7 

stall smiled and moved i — *- — - 

customed to having his sh 
day. 

“Hanayol” I cried with 
perienced. ‘Tve made uj 
paper work. We’re going 

Apparently she didn’t 
do you say?” 

“I’m going to marry yoi 
. I remember that the sh( 
enormous white Japanes 
thick as a man. Hana-of 
held her hand to her che 
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short hair grew down in sideburns. She looked at me for a 
moment and tears came into her dark eyes. 

"\Ve no speak of marriage, Rroyd-saru No, No.” 

“I know it’s a surprise,” I said. “But Tve thought it ah 
out and Tm willing to give up the Air Force and find some 
other job.” 

“But Rroyd, I no go America.” 

"We’h w'ork that out, too,” I said. “Some time they’ll 
change this crazy law so a man can take his ^vife home,” 

"You no understand, Rroyd-san. I no want to go,” 

I stepped away from the giant radishes and stared at 
Hana-ogL It was incomprehensible to me that any Japa- 
nese girl, living in that cramped h'ttle land with no con- 
veniences and no future, would refuse America. WTiat 
was it the officer’s wife in the Osaka P.X. had said: “The 
damned little Jap girls lay in wait at street comers with 
lassos and rope ^8 American soldiers in.” I said, “111 ex- 
plain it ah to you tonight” 

But she replied most strangely, "Some day you leave 
Japan, Rroyd-san. Before you go I like you see pictures of 
real Hana-ogi. In Kyoto.” 

"I don’t v/ant to see any picturesl” I cried. "Damn it, I 
came here to teh you we’re getting married.” 

"You get auto tomorrov/ morning— early.” She moved 
quicldy tow'ard the door of the shop, then turned to Wss 
me passionately on the bps. "WJien you go back America,” 
she said, “I want you remember great beauty of Hana- 
ogL” 



THE CURATOR: "It is unlikely that 
even one foreigner in all our history 
has truly understood Japan." ’ 

Early next morning we left Osaka in Lt. Bailey’s Chewy 
and drove along the side of a river which for untold cen- 
turies had carried water to the rice fields of this region. It 
lay far below the level of the road, hemmed in by strong 
dikes built many generations ago and upon all the land 
there was the mark of mudi toil and footprints of 
many people. Wherever we looked women were at work 
hauling and lifting. 

Om- entrance to Kyoto was memorable, for we saw in 
the distance the soaring towers of great Buddhist temples, 
their tiers built with comers upswept in the Chinese style. 
And along one street we caught a glimpse of the famed 
Heian Shinto shrine, a glorious vermilion thing with enor- 
■;mour blood-red torii guarding it 
' But today we were not interested in shrines or temples. 
We went along a side street burdened with age-old pines, 
where underneath a canopy of evergreen we stopped to 
enter a museum. It was b^t like a temple, with nearly a 
hundred statues of stone and wood, as if the old heroes of 
Japan had gathered to greet us, frozen forever in their 
stiff ceremonial attitudes. The curator hurried up to us 
and when he learned that I could speak no Japanese he 
summoned a striking young man. He was in. his thirties, 
I judged, and wore heavy glasses. He had excellent teeth, 
a frank snaile and a rare command of English. 

“I studied at Oxford,” he explained, "and served for 
some years in om store on Fifth Avenue and for two 
years in our store in Boston. What did you wish to see?” 
It was dear that he did not know Hana-ogi and that he 
supposed her to be merely some attractive street girl I 
had picked up for the day. He was therefore somewhat 
distressed when she spoke to him in Japanese, so I in- 
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terrupted and said, “I underst^d you have an unusm 
collection of prints of Hana-ogi, of Ogi-ya- 
Immediately he withdrew deqp inside himself au 
studied me carefully. Then he looked at Hana-ogi 
bowed very low. “You are Hana-ogi-san of Takarazuka, 
he said in precise En^h. “You are very beautifuL An 
you, Major, are Lloyd Gruver. Yes, yes. Even in Kyoto w 
have heard of you.” I did not know whether he meant tha 
he had heard of me as a flier or that he had heard of Hans 
ogi and me, but he nodded formally and said, “I can trul 
appreciate your desire to see the famous prints of th 
other Hana-ogL” 

He led us upstairs, past the frowning Japanese heroe 
and I felt that I was in hostile land. In this strange builc 
ing I at last got the feeling of being an invader, sui 
rounded by an alien religion and a strange art man 
centuries older than my own native laud, I ezperienceti 
the feeling even more deeply when I sat on the floor in 
front of an easel while the young curator went to a locked 
cabinet Hana-ogi must have sensed my uneasy thoughts, 
for she put her hand in mine and whispered, “Now you 
see greatest beauty,” 

I was totally tmprepared for what I saw. I had de- 
veloped a mental impression of the ancient Hana-ogL She 
must have looked, I thou^t, something like my Hana- 
0^; extraordmarily beautiful, yet with a dMinctive 
oriental cast I believed the pictures of her would look 
something like Botticellis. 
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I shall never forget the extreme shock of that first print 
The young curator held it from me for a moment and said 
m reverence, "The first one is of Hana-ogi as a young girl, 
just come to Ogi-ya, It is by one of our finest artists, 
tbuntjo. ’ Then, bursting with pride and affection, he dis- 
played the picture. 

It was disgusting. The girl s face was pasty and flat Her 

She was swathed in 
Saped at the neck. But worst of alL 
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a horrid black. In this portrait of dead beaniy I could 
hot find one shred of loveliness. 

I must have, betrayed my disappointment for both 
Hana-ogi and the curator tri^ to explain that the design 
was controlled by Japanese artistic tradition, the way a 
portrait of a woman by Picasso does not appear re^y 
beautiful. I remember trying real hard to remember who 
Picasso was, but before I could get it they took away the 
first picture and brought in another by an artist whose 
name I didn’t catch, but my dismay was greater than be- 
fore. The famous courtesan had the same pasty face, slit 
eyes and funereal teeth, but this time her head was 
twisted into such an angle that I remember thinking, “If 
she doesn’t straighten up she’ll strangle.” In her left hand 
she held one of 3ie endless combs which she was jabbing 
into her mass of oily hair, and in her right she grasped a 
black ebony fan which made the whole picture look 
stupid. Even the half dozen kimonos were poorly painted 
,,, and in odd colors. 

It was die third picture which caused the argument I 
"■^^ijtook down the name of the artish Masayoshi, for he 
■ ' showed Hana-ogi returning to the House of Ogi-ya after 
her elopement. She was dressed in man y kimonos covered 
by a purple robe and followed by two barefoot servants 
carrying an umbrella and a massive bouquet of flowers. I 
studied the picture with dismay, for I recognized it im- 
mediately as one that Hana-ogi had described for me that 
night when she danced the story of her predecessor, but 
what she had not told me v/as that - this picture of Hana- 
ogi showed a remarkably ugly woman with a big nose, 
dirt smears over her eyebrows and paunchy cheeks. "Why 
she’s ugly!” I cried. I felt defrauded. 

My Hana-ogi withdrew as if she had been struck and 
the young man pulled the print away. “I am afraid,” he 
said in clipped syllables, “that you have no appreciation 
of our art” 

T was told that this Hana-ogi was the most beautiful 
woman in Japanese history.” 

“She was,” the young man insisted. 
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“But these pictures . . 

“It’s our style of art,” he explained 
“But look at Hana-ogi-san here. This one. She’s really 
beautifuL” 

The young man did not look at Hana-ogi-san. Inst^d 
he took de portrait of the ancient Hana-ogi back to- the 
binet and returned vsdth another. Quietly he said, "I am 
•aid you are blind to the problem. Major. But would 
u like me to explain in a few words?” 

“Indeed I woidd,” I said 

“You’ll forgive me if they’re very simple words?” 

“I \vill. Tve heard so much of this Hana-ogi I don’t want 
go home disappointed” 

“IE you have a free mind” he assured me, “you will go 
me elated. The picture Tm about to show you is by one 
’ Japan’s supreme artists, Utamaro. Have you heard of 
mr 
“No.” 

“No bother, but will you believe me when I say his 
nrk is prized all over the world? Good You are going to 
se one of bis loveliest creations. When you look at it don’t 
[link of Hana-o^ Think only of this heavenly yellow.” 
He flashed the picture before me and the yellow was 
ndeed like a fine sunlight He continued his narration, 
lointing out the perfect proportions of the design, the ex- 
luisite line, the subdued color harmonies and the sug- 
gested textures. I followed him carefully and agreed wiSi 
ivhat he said. Then brusquely he said “As for die face of 
Hana-ogi, we Japanese think it was sent down from 
heaven.” 

The intensity of his comment caught me unaware and 
hom some distant comer of my brain came the afBnna- 
hon, *^0 men who knew this woman thou^t she was 
beautiful.” And immediately there came another terrible 
of a time when some of us young officers were 
£ttending a wedding and %ve saw the bride and there was 
“ inoment of awful silence and somebody behind me 
''l 'lepored TVell, every man thinks the girl he’s marrying 
And I could see myself back in America, about 
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to introduce my Hana-ogi to strangers who had never 
known her and I could feel them cringing away from my 
Japanese girl— unlovely to them— as I now caringed away 
from the long-dead Hana-ogi I looked again at the 
treasured face, at the curious slanted eyes and the black 
teeth and from my own humility and the vanished green 
houses of the Yoshiwara came the assurance that she was 
beautiful. I said, “I think I understand.” 

The yoimg man started to take the Utamaro away but 
I said, "Let me study it some more.” I pointed to the color- 
ful printing in the upper comer and asked what it was. 
During the remarkable discussion that followed the 
young curator stood crisply at attention with his left hand 
upon the easel I have only to close my eyes to see him 
standing there with his faded echo of the great Hana-ogi 
“It’s impossible to say what this printing means, Major. 
It’s a poem, written by some unimportant man who 
visited Hana-ogi. These symbols are his name: ’The man 
from the other side of Yanagiwara. That’s all we know 
about him, a stranger who came from a distant village 
and saw the great woman once. But his poem will live 
among us forever.” 

"What did he write?” 

. “I’m sorry but I cannot tell you the meaning.” 

"You can't translate the symbols?” 

“Oh, yesl” he assured me proudly. “I was translator to 
our Foreign Office during the peace treaty at San Fran- 
cisco. But the Japanese language like Japanese beauty , 
and Japanese life can never be truly translated. For ex- 
ample, the name Hana-ogi means flower and fan, and its j 
symbols are woven into die poem, but what they are ia - ) 
tended to mean in this particular poem no one can say. ,i- 
The stranger from Yanagiwara himself did not know.” > 
“What do you mean, he didn’t know?” C' 

“In Japan a man sees a beautiful woman and he ex- '.' 
presses words, but they have no specific meaning.” V 
“How can words have no specific meaning? There’s thO j ' 
symbol. Right there. Why can’t you read it?” 

“Ah, but I can. Major. Trouble is, I can read it in soj'-, 
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many vrays. According to one wzy 
Yanagi'R'ara is saying; ‘E\-eii a mers gJir 
olE that night-bloon±ig £a7:-er, Hana-cgl 
Viith summer/” 

“That's clear enc 
“Butitisntcl-car; 
what the stranger mem 
‘Hana-ogi is mere ten 
once laid on a hn frr 
chill of autmrm tn my 
I was cC’nfnscC. “T: ^ 

“They can alsn mmm manr 
n Japan is cne c£ mmlisnme 
For example, dzey my - 
Hana-ogi-san- vmcL Emm- 
At the mentmn cfhs’ rr— ■ 
around mine I *^~n; 
one,” 
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for whom Hana-ogi nou' felt Fev s few 

minutes after leaving tlie museum I bad feared t b.at bae>v- 
ing my Hana-ogi’s history might make it impossible fo.v 
me to marry her, but one mention of her father ended 
such doubts, for I recalled the old Japanese fanner wo 
had rvatched on that first night we had slept together. 
That was poverty, when a man sifted each grain of soil 
by hand to make it yield a little more rice, I knew tliat if 
Hana-ogi’s father had sold her it was because he had no 
human alternative. I said with new dedication, “Now 
we’ll get married,” but she merely drew closer to me md 
I believe that riie had taken me to Kyoto so that I might 
know of her childhood and that if the enmtor had not told 
me, she would har-e done so when we studied the piefereo- 
With mv risht ar— ■ I crew her tnurled head to 



s'^'.> vvv-i, cv's-NN ■?'•;>' V 

Mfi- ;^^■\^•-^,•^; <sv'^ 

ca:i— r:sj5:'^sc-?3. J5pisr:e??. WvV.r.rVti CiV.'-.'i:'' {v? ft 
xrr-e ^ TafesrarA'A acvS.'X'.'iv^vwted a 

!-=nC ■^otnsn spoK?* jTvXX^ t^u'V x''"' 

sizeS tbst Avishcd me to acsx''.i\'i\>a'i'iy tlvew iM\ 
stter ci greatest tepertariee, I fti'llew'T.xi Jitm to t'!i 
tcbi'basH, ften ftmeugli tlie \'egehftte shells \nU 
e f-oetpath leading to iive girls’ donnitv^ries. 

11115 rvss ftte £rst time 1 ln\d becii im this path fttul l' 
approached fto building where }'hma-<tgi had U\'e 
?&re ^8 met me I grow quite exeited bid thou 1 yai 
lb dormitorj* itself and it ws^s forbidditig; n plain wvedo' 
lilding covered with bamboo niadiitg and pn^teoled h; 
tow of crjTptomexia trees planted to make a high ho<l}U’ 
ho house was like a fortress: and I was pleased at tli' 
respect of im-adiqg it. 

But my guide didn’t stop tlurre. Tnstead, she led t"' 
jrvn a narrow path past the crj’ptomoria tree's nud tip t' 
small hill tliat overlooked the river, Ther«> she sloppei 
; a ciuious gate lliat looked like the miniature out i (>»''( 
I n temple atid after opening this sho took me Into i 
jautifnl garden which surrounded a sujierior .fapsuit'S' 
auso made of highly^ polished wood. It was gnavded h> 
1 enormous flat slono upon which sat nine yonug i'J''* 
oaring t]jo green skirts of the Takara/uka milforivii 't’k' 
iris inmi>ed to tJi<>lr fer'l and bowed very hsv nnfll (b 
derly woman had passed. 

Sho led mo to n room covered with rvxrpdrdfe wldt 
itnmi and containing at one end a laifU'd plattocai f 
latchcd cypr(!ss planks polished of a g.olden hJinvit > 
'ns olivioHS that this was llui room of a diutelog 
iho woman Intiodmicd herself os TernkO'Snn. one • 
10 first groat 'rnkarir/nka stors, him had lieen, In her tie . 
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a legend and now she handed the legend do\\n to die 
young girls waiting for her on tlie rocla They came to 
her £vc days a week and submitted themselves to the 
l>Tanny of her roasWike face which co^v drew close to 
mine. 

Tcrul:o-san sat with me on tlie floor, arranging her 
kimono with precision, and I saw that her gannents were 
five shades of gray matched in delicate harmony and 
accented by a single thin lino of blue showing about the 
nccL Her tabi wenj white and accentuated the outlines 
of beautiful and powerful feet They reminded me of 
Hana-ogis superb feet and Teruko-san must have in- 
tended this, for she said promptly, "Major Gruver, if you 
cause Hana-ogi to leave us it is not only the great stage 
she will lose. It is also this.” With a slow* motion of her 
hand, as if she were participating in a dance, she indi- 
cated the perfect room, stopping with her finger pointed 
at a frame containing a massive motto written in strong 
diameters by a great Japanese novelist 

She said, "Our motto; 'Be pure. Be right Be beautiful.’ * 

Tlicn she sciid, "When I ^e Hana-ogi is to follow me, 
for she is our finest dancer. I believe she is to be even 
greater than I, for when I danced I was alone and stood 
out like Fuji-san. But today there are many good dancers 
and Hana-ogi dominates tBem all. And do you know 
why tliey are good?” 

I bowed deferentially toward her and she said, "Yes, 
they are excellent because I teach tliem as a famous old 
man taught me. In tliis wmy w'c keep alive the art of 
Japan.” 

As Teniko-san droned on I could hear Hana-ogi’s bright 
voice TOth its somctimes-ho.arse edge cutting at my heart, 
I could sec the meticulous manner in which she folded 
the edges of her kimono to outline her wonderfully strong 
ncclc, and I could sec the classic manner in whicli she 
d.mced. I could believe that these tilings had come in part 
from lliis room. Teruko-san said, "If you persist, Hana-ogi 
will never rehim to tliis room." 

Tlica she pulled a clever trick. She said, "Yon must sit 
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here, Major Graver, for I am to give a lesson,” and tht 
interpreter went to fetch the nine young girls. They came 
in quietly, practiced little stg)s on die tatami tiben deMj 
dropped away their green skirts and climbed onto the 
low stage in bri^t dicing ti^ts. 

Teruko-san was transfonnei Instead of a gracious eld- 
erly lady she became a vigorous, stage-stamping dancer 
much better than even her best pupiL She led them 
throu^ one single step for a long time and I detected 
one or two girls who looked as if they might honestly 
become dancers and I realized that Teruko-san had in- 
tended that I see in these straggling children— they were 
fifteen I judged— the Hana-ogi of some years back and 
as I look^ at these lovely faces now perspiring as Hana- 
ogi did when she had run throu^ the alleys to om: home, 
I could imagine the da5rs and years she had studied. 

When the girls left, Teruko-san said, “I have wanted 
, you to imderstand exactly what you are doing.” She led 
me to the gate and to my surprise dismissed die inter- 
prefer and walked with me back to the dormitory, which 
was deserted in the late afternoon. She nodded to the 
guard and took me to a small room, pushed aside the 
paper door and told me to enter saying, "Hana-ogi.” 

The room was as beautiful as the girl I loved. Along 
one wall were the lacquered drawers and trays and chests 
in which she kept her belongings. The rest of the room 
was bare and dean and glittering. There were eight 
cr^my white tatami, so it was not a big room, and six 
bright cushions around a very old brazier of gold and 
green ceramic in which charcoal rested on a pile of 
gleaming white sand. A low table and four jet-black 
bowls for food completed the furniture except for one 
Aelf which held copies of the plays Hana-ogi had acted 
in. The only ornamentation was a single Japanese print 
in excellent colors of a bridge suspended in the moon- 
light over a rocky gorge with a crescent moon low in the 
sky. I felt that I was growing to understand Japanese 
prints, and the more I imderstood them the more I liked 
them. 
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But this fame Tcnilco-san bad been too clever, for it 
had been her intention tljat I see this room and lament 
that I was taking Hana-ogi from it; but it had quite tJic 
opposite effect Tlic room cried out in tlie late afternoon 
sliadoTO that I should go ahead and marry’ its owner. No 
woman so vital as Hana-ogi could be destined for so nar- 
rovr a prison. Tire wood of tlic room was beautiful, but 
Hana-ogi vv^as more so. The tatami were neat tlie boolc; 
were important and tlie Japanese print no doubt repre- 
sented one of the peaks of art — but so did Hana-ogi, and 
in addition she vtos a glorious woman, one who delight- 
ed in hujTj'ing through tlic dark alleys of OsaJai to join 
tlie m.'m she loved. 

But if her room gave me permissfon to Jove her, what 
I saw next gave me a direct order to do so, for as Teniko- 
san and I passed dowTa the ball from Hana-ogi’s room I 
happened to look through sliding doors tliat were aj.Tr 
and saw Uic room nc.xt to Hana-ogi’s. 

It was remarkable in tliat it was also of only eight 
tatami, but it was crowded with dolls and fluffy brown 
bears and pillows edged witli pink and blue lace stream- 
ers and tables witli birds out of glass and comers filled 
vsith delightful odds and ends. It was tlie room of a young 
girl who enjoyed all aspects of life and it abounded in 
diat happy clutter so loved by people who don’t have to 
make up their minds. I looked at Tcnikosan and .die 
said, ’'Fumiko-san.'’ 'Tlien she pointed to tl>e table, low 
and c,xquisitely can'cd in tlic ornate Clunese style, and 
with no English at her comm.and told me Uiat that was 
tlie table Fumiko-san’s father used wiicn bo committixl 
bara-ldri in the debacle of August, 15-15. Tlio room fright- 
ened me and I wvintcd to get out of it. 

At the entrance to tlic dormitoiy* I bowed verv* low and 
said, "Dome arignto gozaimasu. Tcniko-san." She wmc 
plc.ascd tliat I spoke even tliat trivial Japanese. .<o .'he 
bowc'd cqu.ally low and said, “Do ita.shi mashite, dty/o, 
and I liurriod to tlic train Uiat would lake me b.ack to 
Os.akn just as fast as possible. v 

How c.'in 1 recall Qic journey of a young ma,n f . 
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ately in love as he moves across the picture-book land- 
scape of Japan to a city of canals where he will meet his 
beloved? My train crossed the Muko River and I could 
see the Bitchi-bashi, where I had often waited for Hana- 
ogi and where yoimg girls now passed swirling their 
green skirts. For a few seconds I followed the footpath 
5iat led to die dormitory and here four of the great stars 
walked arm in arm. At the dormitory itself I saw Fumiko- 
san entering the dark and towering wall of cryptomerias. 

Now I was in the countryside and I could see the rice 
^elds crowding right up to the last inch of railroad tie. 
ieyond were the trim clean villages with roofs of red 
ile and temple roofs of golden tile. In the fields were old 
nen pulling harrows and women digging, while along the 
dllage streets children laughed and played loud jumping 
;ames. 

There was a momentary thrill as the train pulled into 
he junction town of Nishinomiya, for I knew that when 
: looked across the station platform I would see a gigantic 
)oster for Stoing Butterfly with a huge picture of Hana- 
)gi in the middle. I spent my time waiting for the through 
sxpress, wondering what the people on the platform 
vould think if they could have known that in a few end- 
ess minutes I woidd be with Hana-ogi and she would be 
lipping into a gray and blue kimono so that she could 
it upon the floor with me for a bowl of cold fish and 
inegar rice? 

The express from Kobe roared in and I avoided the 
oach where the officers of General Webster’s command 
at very formally in freshly pressed imiforms. Instead I 
ought out a back car from which I caught glimpses of 
he Inland Sea and soon we came to where the river 
mptied into the sea through great concrete culverts, and 
romptly we entered Osaka itself, where the train plunged 
brough a canyon of ugly houses hung with laundry and 
ato a tunnel which brought me to 3ie noisy, crowded 
tation. As I approached Sie canal I was alive with ex- 
itement. I was young and I was coming to the end of a 
3umey that I wished I might make each day of my hfe: 
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from Talcarazulca to Osaka, v/Bere Hana-ogi was waiting. 

And when I reached home the wonder of my journey 
was increased, for there was Hana-ogi waiting for me 
with the news that Joe had driven a colonel to Tokyo and 
Katsumi w’ould be gone for two days on business of her 
own. Once more we had a home to ourselves. I slipped 
into my blue-and-white cotton kimono and shared cold 
fish and rice with her. When the meal was over I said, 
“TerukO'San came to see me today. She showed me her 
dancing school The one that could be yours some day. 
Now I know why you want to stay at Takaxazuka.” 

She sighed and said she was glad that I understood 
why she could not come with me to America, but I added, 
"And I also saw your little room. With the lovely print” 
1 made my hands fall like the gorge in her solitary pic- 
ture. At this she blushed and held her hand against the 
stray-hair sideburns along her cheek. I said, "And when 
I sav/ that bare room which bolds you like a prisoner— no 
life— no one to love . . 

I caught her in my arms and a tremendous surge of 
love attacked us and later when I lay upon the tatami 
watching her select her clothes for tomorrow I said, “So 
w'cll be married as soon as possible. You’ll love New York 
You can see hundreds of shows, some like Takarazuka, 
but none of the actresses will be beautiful like you.” 

I was imaj^ing her in New York, so I rose and show^ed 
her bo*w she could pull the wanton hair that crept upon 
her cliecks up into place. She did so and studied herself 
in a mirror. “Now you look like an American girl,” I said. 
She pulled the hair hack down and said, “Japanese way 
more better.” But I cominood her that if she wanted to 
she could look almost American, so she tucked her hair 
in and the Japanese sideburns were gone. This sounds 
strange, but I believe that on a New York street few 
would recognize that she was from Japan. 



PHARMACtSPS MATE: "In Kobo 
thore’s this guy who can straighten 
her eyes for eight bucks." 

lb the morning I begged her to stay with me to the last 
minute, but she insisted upon leaving early and asked me 
to call a taxi. I recall tbe language we had finally invented 
for ourselves; 

Hana-ogi: Rroyd-san, you takushi preeze. (Please get 
a taxi.) 

I: Daijobu, I takushi, get, ne? (All right, I’ll get one.) 

Hana-ogi: I rike stay vith you. Ker^omo I train go, 
honto. (But I must catch the train, really.) 

• I; More sukoshi stay, kudasai. (Stay a little longer, 
please. ) 

Hana-ogi; Dekinai, Rroyd-san. No can stay. (Pm sorry. 

; I can’t stay.) 

^ I: Do shi'te, whatsahurry? (Hey, why hurry?) 

Hana-ogi: Anone! Takarazuka, my job-u, ne? I job-u 
go, ne? (Listen, I have a job.) 

1: Chotto, chotto goddamn matte! Takarazuka ichi-)i 
start now. Ima only 10 o’clock, ne? (Wait a minutel) 

Hana-ogi: Anone! Rroyd-san, you mess my hair, ne? I. 
beauty saron go, make nice, desho? (Desho is the s^veet 
meaningless word which makes the sentences of Japanese 
girls musical and tender.) 

I: No, no, no. Anone! You takusan steky now. (listen! 
You’re plenty pretty now. ) 

But she left, nevertheless, and my last warning was 
that she must have her hair done American style. Toward 
evening Joe blew in with some Suntory, the Japanese 
whisky we had both come to like so much, and we had a 
quiet celebration while we waited for the girls and pretty 
soon Hana-ogi arrived in her new hair-do. It was a trans- 
formation. "Wowl” I cried. “She could walk do%vn Fifth 
Avenue and knock them all dead.” She blushed nervously 
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nnd I believe sbe would have been pleased 
American look except that Kal^ amved and ruined 


h^ bandages over her eyes and 
thxou^ slits. Joe immediately guessed that she had be^ 
in an accident but I remember looking vsdth a certain 
agony at Hana-o^ and muttering to myself, “Oh, damn it 
to belli She’s gone and had that lousy operationl” 

And I v^^as right Dear, good Katsumi wanted more 
tliBn anything else to look like an American. Then Joe 
would be proud when he took her home; so on the first 
day he bad left her alone she had sneaked over to the 
quack doctor in Kobe. For ei^t dollars he had slashed 
her upper lids to make the Mongolian fold fall back into 
place. He had performed this operation over a thousand 
times and sometimes his remodeling enabled girls to lose 
their Japanese look completely. 

Proudly Katsumi stood before us and dropped away 
her bandages. Joe cried, "What have you done?” 

Even more proudly the little girl opened her eyes 
slowly, one by one. “Now Ibave good eyes,” she said. 

The result was horrible. I gasped and Hana-ogi looked 
away. But Joe just stood there. He was about six feet 
from her wheu sbe turned to face him and he could see 
Uiat what had been a glorious and typical Japanese face 
was now a conglomeration. I was watching Joe but no 
one could ever guess what he thought just then. Once he 
started to speak but stopped. Then he went over and 
Idsscd his wife and said, "By damn, Katsumi, you look 
more fike an American tbari I do ” 

“I so proud,” she said, dropping her new face against 
lus arms. * ° 


intensify in the room and 
Ih-n Hana-ogi said, Tlroyd-san, we walk take ne?” Toe 

looked at me ncVofl TiolUn- ii— uttti . ’ . 1 


Ikitsumilo^kssweU.” ^ ^ at all. I think 

I ^e^ched the canal sh- 

^■ed, '\%shodothat?ShenotproudtoheJalSisef 
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Deftly she thrust her two forefingers onto her upper lids 
and pulled them up into mere shts, crying, ‘1 Ifice Japa- 
nese eye. I Hkel” 'Dien she started to sob and I tried io 
comfort her, but she pushed me away and with strong 
fingers clawed down the strands of hair that I had 
tucked up and they fell upon her cheeks in the Japanese 
style. As she did this her fingernails cau^t in her flesh 
and a thin stream of blood trickled down to her chin. I 
tried to wipe it away but she cried, “I proud to be Japa- 
nese. I not want to be American. I like Tokyo, not New 
York.” 

I had to stand there in the cool night and watch her 
slapping at her face until the blood stopped. Then she 
turned to me defiantly and said, “You no like Japanese 
girl, eh? You ashamed Japanese face. You want me cut 
my eyes, too?” 

-I put my arm about her and kissed the tom skin. I 
said, “When you pulled your eyes far up you looked like 
the Utamaro print You were beautiful. But that day in 
; Kyoto I wasn’t prepared for sudi beauty.” 

I was about to say more when she dutched my arm and 
whispered, “Sssshl” pointing to a group of young street- 
walkers lounging by the canaL They were the imlucky 
ones who had not been able to ^b onto a G.L for the 
night Osaka was a leave city for our troops in Korea and 
had accumulated more streetwalkers than any other city 
in the world, so that any one ghrl’s chances were slim. 
They recognized Hana-ogi and gathered about her. 

“Is it tru^” they asked, “that you are marrying an 
American?” 

When she said she didn’t know they were depressed, 
for to them the highest dream they could envisage wsis to 
trap a G.L who might take them to the States, but they 
knew there was little chance, for American chaplains and 
Japanese secret police investigated aU girls, and prosti- 
tutes were weeded out. Unemployed for the nigh t, &ey 
pressed in on Hana-ogi and asked, “Have you a picturer 
She had none, so diey produced strips of paper on which 
s^ printed her name in the Chinese characters used for 
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all names. One of the giils studied her riguature and 
asiced, “mat’s your real name, Hana-ogir 
At first the actress refused to say, then, feeling d^p ^ 
the Japanese mood, she said softly, ““My name was 
Immediately the girl touched Hana-ogi on the wrM and 
cried, “You are kaji, kajil” Then she twisted her hands 

hi^ into the air. . . « t 

I asiced what this meant and Hana-ogi said, “In Japa- 
nese my real name means fire.” 

One of the girls v/ho knew English struck a lighter 
some G.L had given her and cried, “Fire, firel” 

Another girl quickly called, “Cigarette, Major?” I 
passed a package around and in the night I could see a 
ring of U&e flames, and later Hana-ogi said defiantly, “I 
am proud to be an actress for such girls— for all the girls 
in Nihon.” 


When the streetwalkers had departed I resumed my 
argument and asked, “What did yon mean when you said 
you didn't know if you were marrying an American?” 

She made a sign with her hands, like a flame falling 
through night air, and said, “The fire goes out.” 

“Nol” I cried, “There are some fires that never go out” 
She leaned against a tree growing near the canal and 
said, “Long ago Teruko-san loved die Supervisor. They 
were very happy and were going to commit suicide at 
Kegon Falls. But they didn’t and now he’s a famous man 
and she’s a famous woman and they meet sometimes and 
have tea. She speak me today.” 

But the flame didn't go out — or she’d have forgotten. 
Believe me, the flame was still there.” 

Then she said an astonishiog thing. “You’ll go home 
and many Eileen . . ” 

“Eileen?” I cried. ^Vhere did you hear ...” I had 
never spoken her name. 

\cs, she s^d. “You marry Eileen (she pronounced it 
Eirccn) your father teU me.” 

"My father?” 


"Vcs. General Hot Shot Harry. He 
mgtit 


come see me lats ons 
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Bitterly I kicked the earth, for I could feel my father 
ordering things again. “Did he talk you into this?” I 
demanded. 

“No! He say if I want to marry you OX, but he know 
I never do it” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He very nice, very kind man. He speak you marry 
Eileen. I think so too.” 

I pleaded, “Don’t believe what he said. Years ago he 
dragged me into a life . . . I've done all right but it was 
never my decision.” 

She touched the insignia on my blouse and asked, 
“You no happy? Air Force?” 

I cried, ^t’s been one life . . . Fve liked it . . . But 
there could be others.” 

She grasped my hand tightly and said, “Sometimes I 
have been afraid of you because you are in uniform. My 
brother was in uniform and he became cruel Your army 
hang him. I am afraid of uniforms.” Then she put her 
;,head on my shoulder and said, “But you— your father — 
^/good men.” 

I was deeply agitated and struggled desperately to get 
down— for once in my life— to the hard bed rock of living. 
I said, “Hanayo, you are the hope of my life. If you leave 
me all the things . . .” 

She said in Japanese, “I know, Rroyd. For me you are 
also the key. With you I could become a woman and a 
mother and we could travel in London. I could love you 
and help you . , .” 

She became exquisitely tender and I knew then that 
with her as my wife I could find the soUd basis for ex- 
istence tiiat had so far escaped me; and I was aware that 
for her, too, I was the only escape she could ever know. 
If she rejected me now she could become only the ^ori- 
ous outlhie of a woman, imprisoned in little rooms or on 
mammoth stages — loved only by other women. 

I lifted her in the air and cried, “Then well be mar- 

riedr 

She stared at me and said “No.” 
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I dropped her gently to the bank and 
passive, golden face, thinking bitterly of the stones I had 
read about white men in strange lands. Always ^ y^ow 
girl tried to seduce these clean-cut men away from tteir 
decent white s^veethearts, for everyone knew ^t 
girls plotted evil ways to lure white men. i^a it t_| 



all loused upl” When Hana-ogi looked up in surprise l 
said, Tm a West Point honor man. In the story you’re sup- 
posed to beg me to marry you. Hanayo-chan, please beg 
me.” 

She started to lau^ at my comic plea, but then I think 
she glimpsed the empty years that faced her, for she 
took my hands and held them to her face, confessing in a 
tone of Japanese doom, “I don’t want to become the 
loaely old woman who teaches dancing.” (I recall her 
words: "I not grad be woman old in house dance teach 
lo man come.”) 

Her lament burned my heart and I cried, “Then marry 


no. 


Tlds time she answered in a lower voice, still frei^ted 
with that inevitable sense of tragedy that seems to haunt 
tlio Japanese, “I never intended marrying you, Broyd-san. 
J apanese-Amcrican marriages are no gooi We read about 
Japanese girls in America— what happened in Cedar 
Rapids.” 

When why did you come to live with me?” I de- 
manded in anguish. 
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my Cray chance in life to love a man. No Japanese 
man would marry me-what the man in museum told 
you. h, maybe a fisb-calch boy or a rice-plant boy, 
maybe sucb a mm ivpuld have me. But Japanese men are 

Rroyd-san, in all the world 
J ou W ere Uie only mm I dare love.” 

iLh comiW^ the bitter lament for a section of her 

luc coming to an end at age twenty-nine. It was bfiR kh to 
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be there with her, to hear her committing herself to the 
inverted world of the Takarazuka girls and die green, 
flowing skirts and me to airplanes and the management 
of war. I grasped her hands and cried, “Hanayo-ehanI 
Pleasel It’s our lives you’re speaking of. Marry mel” 

Limply and in despair she drew her hands away. Then, 
raising her arms as if to embrace the entire sleeping city 
of Osaka she said with tragic finality, ‘T Japanese. I al- 
ways Japanese. I never be happy nowhere.” (As she said 
it; “I nebber be grad.”) Then the misery of her heart 
overcame her and she st^ed to cry again. Looking down, 
to ke^ her tears from me, she saw one of the crumpled 
Kodalc envelopes used by the P.X.’s in Japan. One of the 
prostitutes, photographed by some soldier lover, had dis- 
carded it Delicately Hana-ogi stooped for the orange 
paper and pressed it out Then with an achingly beauti- 
ful hand she pointed to the trademark used by Kodak in 
Japan; that tremendous and sacred statue of Buddha at 
Kamakura, the ancient capital. Its vast, impassive face 
was enshrined as a symbol of the Japanese nation and 
slowly Hana-ogi’s hand left it and in^cated her own sym- 
bolic face with its beautiful Japanese eyes and classic 
mouth. "One poet say my face same like this face of 
K a m a k ura. I very proud.” Then in a tender, forgiving 
gesture she pointed to our dark alley and asked sadly, 
“Katsumi-san marry American boy, ne? What happen 
to her, desho?” 

The answer to that one arrived nest day in the form of 
a special Fourth of July present for Joe Kdly, our over- 
seas hero. We had celebrated the holiday by sneaking 
out into the country with a couple of picnic baskets. In 
the distance we had heard fireworks going off in some 
village near Kyoto and Katsumi had said, “Japanese love 
to celebrate. Even American holidays we enjoy.” But 
when we got back to Osaka, Joe found the fateful letter 
tucked tmder the door. We had all known it must arrive 
soon but even so we were imprepared. Joe’s hands trem- 
bled as he read the bad news. 

“They sending you home?” I asked. 
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"Tc CD." be said weakly. , , ^ . 

He showed me the sheet of paper which I at once rec- 
osnized as one not intended fox enlisted men to see,^d 
my West Point training welled np. “How d yon get hold 
of this?” 

“A. friend of a friend,” he said. , r 

I read the impersonal phrases which two months betore 
would have meant nothing to me. “^erican military 
personnel married to Japanese wives will he rotated home 
immediately lest their ^egiance to the United States he 
eroded.” Farther down it said, “This applies especiahy to 
personnel whose marriages have occiured since April 1, 
1932.” Then there was die usual haloney passage about 
commanders providing every assistance to men who must 
make unusual arrangemenb for wives forced to re ma i n 
in Japan. 

Joe asked bitterly, “What do they mean by unusual 
arrangements? Getting her a job in a good whore house?” 
"Joe, take it easyl” 

“It ain’t easy to tal:e.” 

“Joe, Tve seen hundreds of orders Hke this. ’They aH 
peter cut” 

“I thbl: they mean it this time, Ace, Should I write to 
my ConzTcermsu?’' 

In spite cf my orismal feelings on this point I now said, 
“Tal:e it clear tn tte Frecident, Joe.” I turned and kissed 
blacKened-eyee Platruiui on the cheek and said, “I wish 
vre had a million gals like you back home.” 

^ Joe said, “Hus is important to you, Ace, because one of 
tnese days you may be tryin’ to bring Hanayo into the 
Slates," 

'I’m clready trying,” I said. Then desperately I added, 
iirmayo cant make up her mind but I started the paper 
woTK inis m^g. Just in case.” I noticed that Hana.^ 
j-.rpod at thh ^d was about to protest, but Joe inter- 
hlrA to the comers of the wood-and-paper 

^ “^Voiiderful wife, 

•• ; cjmm , fncnds, a home. Well, that’s the way the ball 
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bounces.” As he surveyed the impending ruin he took 
refuge in the phrase which oiur men across Korea had 
adt^ted as their reaction to the dismal tricks of war: 
"Ihafs the way the ball bounces.” 

For Joe the ball took an evil twist. An implementing 
letter arrived next day witii a cold, hard list of the men 
- who were to be sent home and imder the ETs Joe found 
his name. He took the list immediately to Lt.CoL Cra- 
ford, who said, “I told you you were goin’ home. I got 
four men on that list Everyone of ’em’s been in to cry the 
blues.” 

“But my wife is havin' a baby.” 

“All wives have babies. That’s what wives are for.” 

“Can I be transferred back to Korea?” 

The colonel grunted, "You’re the fourth guy who would 
rather go back to war in Korea than go home to the States. 
You really prefer Korea?” 

Joe saw a chance to remain in the area and cried 
eagerly, "Yesi” 

LtCol. Craford turned away in disgust and said, “It’s 
'^disgraceful when a man prefers Japan to America, but 
,'!^hen he’d rather go back to Korea it’s insanity.” 
ai ^Then I can gof’ Joe begged. 

“No!” Craford shouted “You get to hell home. All of 
V' you Jap-Iovers, get home where you belong.” He looked 
at Joe's papers and asked, “Where is your home?” 

Joe said, “Osaka." 

Craford flushed and said, “I mean your real home.” 

“Osaka,” Joe repeated doggedly. 

Craford banged the desk and shouted, “You get out of 
here. I oughta court-martial you.” 

Without thinking Joe caught him up on it. "Would 
that mean I could say in Japan?” 

Craford became apoplectic and sputtered, “AH right, 
wise guy. AH right. When the shipping list comes out you 
won't have to look. Because your name is gonna be first” 

When Joe reported aH this I got sore. Tve watched my 
feither deal with hundreds of human problems and al- 
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Oiough he’s as tough a general as they come, he d\TO}^ 
puts men first In France there was a saying in his 
outfit: "If your ^vife is dying, don’t botier wth the colo- 
nel. He’ll say no. See General Gruver. He’ll say yes.” So 
I told Joe, “You hate the military, lad, but this isn’t stand- 
ard. Ill fight this all the way to General Webster.” 

I caught the train to Kobe and when we stopped at 
Nishinomiya there was the poster of Hana-ogi s mi ling 
down at me. 

General Webster didn’t smile. For the first three min- 
utes he never gave me a chance to get a word in. “Who in 
heU do you think was just in here?” he concluded. “The 
Supervisor of the Keihanshin Kyuko Railroadr He waited 
for this to take effect, but I didn’t comprehend, so he said 
in disgust, "The railroad that runs the theater where 
you’ve distinguished yourself— beyond the call of duty.” 

I waited for the ej^losion but there was none. General 
Webster smiled pleasantly and said, "It’s all been settled. 
The Japanese-American scandal has been solved by the 
Webster-Ishikawa negotiations.” He bowed and said, “His 
name was Ishikawa.” 

Mimicking a diplomat he continued, “The terms of the 
Webster-Ishikawa treaty are these.” He handed me a 
sheaf of stapled papers and said, “You fly back to Ran- 
dolph Field. The actress girl goes to Tokyo,” 

“\Vhen?” I cried. 

“Both of you exit these parts on July 10— five days.” 

'Then, to my amazement, he insisted that I have lunch 
TOth him, and when we got to the OfiBcers Club Mrs. 
Webster and Eileen were waiting. We conducted our- 
selves with the punctilious indifference you give a ma-n 
who has returned from a leprosarium, but Mrs. Webster 
was too old a veteran of the social battlefields to play 
such a game for long. Her opening salvo was, “Have you 
seen this month’s show at Takarazuka? The girl who 
phi>'s the lead is lovely.” 

1 was stfil sore about the way Joe Kelly was being 
tre.'ited, so I said to myself, “If all bets are off, here goes,” 
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and I said aloud, “I know the girl and she’s very talented, 
but I came to Kobe to try to argue your husband into 
letting Private KeEy remain in Japan ” 

"Who’s Private Kelly?” Mrs. Webster asked. 

"His Japanese wife is having a baby and he’ s being sent 
home— without her.” 

The general grew red m the face and tried to change 
the subject but Eileen jumped in on my side, "Rotten 
tricl^ rd say.” 

Her father said, “Don’t scowl at me. It’s an area order.” 

"What happens to the baby?” Eileen asked. 

The general laid down his napkin and said, “I argued 
with Kelly for half an hour, warning him not to marry a 
Japanese girl.” 

This did not satisfy Eileen who asked, “Does the Army 
force them to desert their wives? Aren’t they legally 
married?” 

“Yes, the/re legally married,” snapped the general. 
"We have to allow them to get married and then we have 
to leave the wife stranded.” 

“This is serious,” Eileen protested. ‘Doesn’t anyone try 
to prevent such inhuman foolishness?” 

General Webster addressed Eileen directly, “I argued 
with this boy. Lloyd argued with him. Where’d it get 
us?” 

But Eileen said, “Tm not talking about what has hap- 
pened. Fm talking about the injustice of what’s going to 
happen.” 

Mrs. Webster interrupted and asked, “How are you 
involved m this, Lloyd?” 

I took a deep breath and said, “Kelly’s from my outfit 
in Korea.” (Erom the corner of my eye I saw the general 
sigh with relief that I had not embarrassed him by men- 
tioning Hana-ogi, but I had no intention of avoiding the 
issue.) “And it also happens that Tm pl anning to marry 
a Japanese girl mysdf.” 

I had dropped my napahn. The general gulped. Mrs. 
Webster blushed an absolute scarlet and Eileen put her 
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Land on mine and said, "I always knew you had guts.” 

I said, ‘Thanks, I guess I'd better go now.” 

Mrs. Webster asked weakly, ‘The actress?” 

*Tes.” 

The general said, "Lloyd’s not marrying any actress. 
He’s being sent home on Thursday.” 

I started to leave but Eileen insisted upon walking to 
the door voth me, as if I were the girl and she the escort 
"I’m proud of you, Lloyd,” she said. T wish you all the 
luck in the world.” We shook hands and I thought of a 
dozen things to say but none of them made much sense, 
so I said, ‘Tm sorry we got things loused up,” and she 
said, ‘‘It was mostly my fault” and then as I was leaving 
she laughed and said, "Remember the time I asked you 
if you ever felt like just grabbing me and hauling me off 
to some shack?” 

We both smiled awkwardly at this and she said, “That’s 
just about what you did, wasn’t it? But with somebody 
else." She kissed me on the cheek and said good- 
naturedly, "Well, Tm glad you turned out to be a man 
and not a mouse.” 

When I got back home I foimd Joe and Katsumi alone 
in a land of dull panic. "I been all over it with every- 
body,” he said. “Even went to see the consul, but every- 
one flashes the marriage papers at you and says, Tou 
signed 'em. You knew you couldn’t t^e her to America,’ 
As if that made everything just dandy.” 

Since I already knew that his name was at the head of 
the list I hadn't the courage to ask him what the latest 
hot dope was, but he came out with it, Tm first on the 
first di^t” 

Katsumi, saying nothing, prepared the meal while I 
watched the door for Hana-ogL She arrived about seven 
and I could tell that she had already been ordered to 
Tol:yo. She had a nervousness about her that I had not 
seen before and I wondered if she was aware that I was 
being flown home. We looked at each other for a moment 
as she lacked off her zori and then neither of us could 
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continue the duplicity. She ran weeping across the tatami 
and cded, “Eroyd, Eroydl I Tokyo go five days!” 

I cau^t her in my arms and hugged her as if I intended 
to crush her tiben so that she could never escape. “I fly 
back to Texas li^t away.” 

She pushed me away- and cried, “You leave Japan?” I 
nodded and she burst into sobs, calling to Katsumi in 
Japanese. The two girls stood in the middle of the room 
and looked at Joe and me and for the four of us the 
world slowly fell apart 



j.-X.v.l-CCI: 

Rrcyc-inn. Cwtscs- 



Tliere is one Japanese cnste^i^ 

Hana-ogi fled to this £s 
crumbling home. She to u.c c£r: 
a charcOtd fire raging tmder the rr^J 

When the water was hot she csTeC; U 

I scrub your hade.” 

I went into the Utds room wiem s 
and washed down with soap, rmamg 
climbed into the tub. The waisr was ^ 

Hana-ogi took a kind of soft tsd: arc oam, 

for twenty minutes while we t afe c cf taaa day sGSc fec a s . 

When my heartache tad fcsoa soaheG. sway sds 
herself down, rinsed of and took my plans wl^ I 
scrubbed her back iis seem as we esfed J:« and Aatsnmi 
took over, and at nine we was all sfitfcg ercss-Iegged 
about the suloyaki bowl wMs Satsmsi ssred us an ex- 
cellent meal Hana-ogi said, “176 esrar forget this ijme,” 
and the wannth of the lath, the wgox of the scrubbing 
and the good friendship of cur home made us ignore for a 
while the penalh'es 6at hmig Ov-er our heads. I think we 
all Imew that never again in our lifetimes would we know 
quite the same intense fnendsb^ and love that we shared 
that m'ght and Joe said glumly, “I hate to think of livin’ 
in some Chicago roomin’ house-waitin’.” 

Toward nu’dmght the inescapable gloom of our position 
settled finnly upon our little house so that Hana-ogi and 
I felt wo had to break bee and walk in the cool nfght sir. 
The sto over Osaka were the same that had shone upon 
seven hours earh’er; Vega and Arctuius and 4J- 

mp U-aa officer sworn to protect the United Stete-;- 
ninng that some day we might catch up with the stars. 

m 
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But as so often is the case, no sooner had I entertained 
this fleeting thought than I willingly became more of an 
American than I had ever been before. For at the head of 
our alley appeared a large gang of toughs screaming 
“Americans go home! America go to hell! Go home!” 

They swarmed down the alley in frenzy. When they 
reached the house of Masako Fukada, the girl with the 
G.I. baby, they loiocked the door in and dragged her into 
the street, screaming, “Kill the American bastard.” 

Before I could do anything, Hana-ogi dashed toward 
the center of the infuriated mob. Although she was risking 
her life at Takarazuka, and more besides, she dived for 
Masako, who was being kicked in the stomach, and threw 
herself across the girl's body. 

This enraged the hoodlums, who waved their torches 
and shouted in high-pitched voices that Hana-ogi should 
be killed for going with an American. I started for them 
but Hana-ogi cried a warning to stay away. This caused 
the mob to Yum toward me and in the lurid light of their 
^ ffickering torches these fanatical faces looked exactly like 
:\lhe cartoons of the Japanese barbarians we had kept 
^sted in our ready rooms during the war years. I remem- 
ber one horrible face rushing at me. It was distorted, evil, 
I brutal and inhuman. 

"You’re for me, you Japanese bastard!” I cried and 
laimched a dive at his belly. Another Japanese swung a 
dub upward at the same moment and I thought my head 
had been knocked away, but my momentum carried me 
on and I crashed into the ring leader and felt the wonder- 
ful impact of my body against his and the thudding fall 
onto die grotmd with him uttering a shaken grunt I 
started to smash at his distorted and hateful face. At the 
same time I had sense enough to shout, “Hey, Joe!” 

The little tou^ burst right through his own paper 
doors brandishing a rifle butt He flailed a path to me and 
we tried to defend ourselves, but I was bleeding from the 
face and started to faint 

"For Christ sake,” the little gangster cried. “Not nowl 
We got 'em runnin’.” 
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Tlie next secx)nd ho collapsed under tlircc Japanese 
clubs and I fainted. Later I learned tliat tlic anti-Ameri- 
can mob would have failed us excqjt for the pacliinbo 
players. Tlicy were at the canal end of tJic alley, sitting 
gloomily in tlio dark after tlie closing of tlie pinball parlor 
and one of diem to whom I used to speak in English whcai 
I played pachinko heard Joe .shout my name. Tlicj- 
realized we were in trouble and they knesv wo v/cro their 
friends. 

Little Watanabe-.san and the man who was keeping 
two geishas and the man whose w-ifc beat him and tJio 
man who beat his wife and the man who had been in tlie 
penitentiary rushed up the alley. I am fold tlicre svas a 
violent battle, but I Icnew notlung of it. Tlie last tiling I 
saw was a Japanese face— not one of the evil masks, but 
Hana-ogi s ov’al and yellow beauty as she Lay fc-arful and 
uitli her eyes closed across tbo body of unconscious 
Ma.sako Fukada. 


TOieu tliey brought me to I heard httlo Joe npcnJitu' 
quietly, "No, nol Don’t send for an Army doctor, f -oi n 
Jap doctor." Ho was c.xplaining to one of the iiai litoL' 
players, "I learned it in Chicago. Never call a oo|' t ‘M"* 
never help anybody” When I awal:cncd. wifli a 
streak of bniised face, I saw Hana-ogi again. St"’ ^ ^ 


house was crowded with alley people. i - ^ ^ ^ . 

in kimonos or sat cross-legged v"' ^ .. 

in tlieir breatli and sipping tlie gnva ^ ^ 

sansen’edthera. They said, nil of ' 

emphasis, "The hoodlums who w - .vv 

not Japanese. They were Korc;m o:.c 'ocii'g 

Jnp.incse. We are your friends. I cc-ikec 

man, a tough, capable raehinkl'' vod: 

cap of tlio Japanese army. I ha P He sr'oke 

hii nnd had g.ven pith but he hid. 


mumbled tones and knew- no 


m niuinuicu iLtjav-o rsnanese hate you 

•They w-eren't all Koreans. ^ c^^LlcanaL” (I 

Americans. But I fought against you m (..ua 
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thought: “In tiiose days you’d have beheaded me”) “And 
you have behaved much better in Japan than I expected. 
Now I am your friend. Those in die street^ they were 
communists.” 

All the same, next day Masalco-san and her Americm 
baby left our ^ey and we never heard of them again. 
Masalro’s mother stood in the roadvsmy cursing the girl 
for having caused the riot and the other women of the 
alley looked away. 

That was Sunday. On Monday the Air Force officially 
Bed Joe that he would be flown back to America on 
inesday. To Joe it was the sentence of torture. I found 
sitting cross-legged on the floor studying die notice 
1 dull resignation. He looked up gri^y and asked, 
ly should I be punished? Why should I have to go 
k to the States?” 

ntomaticaliy I replied, “The way the ball bounces.” 
E^ol” he shouted. “What’s there for me in America?” 
assured him, "You’ll get out of the Air Force and find 
b and pretty soon KatsumiTl follow you.” 
ie looked at me sadly and said, ‘T wish it was goin’ 
le so simple.” 

recall every incident of that powerful and uneventful 
. I drifted out to Itami to wind up my paper work and 
e lunch with Mike Bailey who told m^ "My affair with 
Qiko-san is washed up deaner than a sergeant’s diiri 
inspection. She said she was afraid something had 
lid happen, Suidde, broken hfe, unwanted baby. She 
; such things occurred in her family beause they were 
tocrats and took life awful hard. She said Hana-og 
the kind of girl to be. Strong and brave.” 
went over to Takarazufca for my mail and found £ 
sr from my father which said, “I follow the war new 
e intelligently since my talk with you. No doubt yova 
ictive little Butterfly has told you I called on h® 
ni^t You’re lucky to have known such a fine ^1 
ve hopes Mother and I shall see you in Lancaster oaf 
soon. Until then, I am profoundly proud of a soi 
' can bag seven enemy plmes. Harry.” 
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In mid-afternoon I caught tire train into OsaJza a 
once more experienced an overpowering sense of idei 
fication with this strange land. The fields I saw coi 
have been fields that Hana-ogi and I were working. 1 
old people were her parents and the fat young bah 
v.’cre ours. The endless struggle for life was our strugc 
Once when Joe Kelly had cried, "I don't %vant to 
back to America,” I was on the point of knocking h 
down as an impatriotic moron. Now, on the Takaraxi 
train, I knew that a man can have many homes and c 
of them must be that place on earth, however forei; 
where he first perceives that he and some woman cor 
happily become part of the immortal passage of burr 
beings over the face of the earth: the childbearers, 1 
field tillers, the builders, the Sgirters and ev'entually 1 
ones who die and go hack to the earth. 

I had discovered this passionate emotion in Hana-Oj 
country and for me— a United States officer bred 
patrio&m— the crowded fields behveen Takarazuka a 
Osaka, the insignificant canals, the tiny house, the tata 
mats and the bed roll unfurled at night would bo fore- 
one of my homes. 

This haunting sensation stayed -with me as I wall 
tlirough Osaka that simny afternoon for on passing 
print shop I saw in die window an old wood-block p 
trait of some classic be.auty of Japan. She had a mount! 
of black Lair vrith big yellow combs stuck through, a 
she reminded me of that day in the Kyoto museum, i 
stinctively, I stepped inside the tiny shop and bo\ved 
the proprietor. “Do you happen to have a wood-b!o 
print of Hana-ogi?” I asked. I wanted to take her wi 
me when I left Japan. The proprietor grew quite monmf 
and indicated that he had no Englisli, but in a whi: 
ho was out in the street shouting and soon the inevitab 
girl who had learned the Language from sleeping mi 
A.merican soldiers appeared, 

”\Miat you want, Afajor?” she asked. 

'Td like a picture of Hana-ogi," 

"All, so desu-kal” The man hurried back to a case anc 
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soon appeared with, six of the glossy photograplis sold at 
Takarmilca. They showed my Hana-ogi as a sheik, a 
Venetian gondolier, a Chinese prince and as three other 
handsome yormg men. I bow^ very low and said, *1 
did not mean that Hana-ogL I meant . . and I pointed 
to the picture in the window. 

“Sodar cried the man. 

“Ah, soka, sokal” cried the girl, and tihey indicated by 
their manner that if I were interested in such a picture I 
was one of them. Two hangers-on in the store joined us 
as the man shuffled through a stack of prints. Finally he 
produced one, a brilliant thing with iridescent black 
background shelving Hana-ogi upon the day of her return 
to the green cages of Yoshiwara: glorious with amber 
needles through her hair and many kimonos. Her eyes, 
were notably slanted and tinged with blue, her teeth were 
jet black and the hair around her ear came down in side- 
bums. She was timeless and she was Japan. 

The little street girl said, "This picture not real. Only 
copy. But very old. Maybe one hunner years.” The men 
watching sucked in their breath and complimented me 
as I carried away the living memory of Hana-ogi. 


THE NOODLE VENDOR: "Soba. soba, 
soba.” 

[t seems Strange, but I can remember each of the trivial 
bings that filled this lovely Japanese day. When I en- 
tered our alley I passed the pachinho parlor and stuck 
my head in to thank tfie men v/ho had helped me in my 
brawl with the communists, but most of them were so 
engrossed in their pinball games that they scarcely 
looked up, I then crossed the ^ey to the flower shop and 
indicated that I wanted a bouquet for our bouse. The lit- 
tle man — keep using that word because these men 
were really so very small— started a cascade of Japanese, 
then went to the street and shouted till a boy came. Al- 
ways, in Japan, there is someone who knows English, 
This boy explained that since I must soon go back to 
America, the flower man wanted to give me three most 
special flowers. When the shopkeeper handed them to 
mo they looked lil:e the ordinary flowers that American 
girls wear to football games. 1 had often bou^t them 
for Eileen Webster but now the boy said, sucking in his 
breath in astonishment, “Very unusual, chrysanthemum 
blooming in July,” He added that this was the national 
flower of Japan and looked with absolute covetousness as 
I took them from the flower man, 

ThinJdng little of the gift I carried the flowers to our 
house, but as soon as the girls saw them they sucked in 
tlieir breath just as the boy had done, and ^tsumi ran 
mto the street to announce that we had chrysanthemums 
in July. Soon our little room was filled with neighbors 
who sat upon their ankJes staring at the three wonderfd 
blooms. From time to time new men would arrive, how 
to Hana-ogi, sit upon the floor and contemplate thi<: mi- 
raculous accomplishment Even Watanabe-san left his 
pnchinko to see. The boy v/ho had been my translator 
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joined us and explained tliis strange thing; “On the road 
to Kobe a florist has a big glass house in which he grows 
these flowers. In one section there axe clodi blinds to 
keep out the sun. With an almanac to guide him, this 
clever man causes the sim to set earlier each day so that 
\7ithia the space of three weeks it seems to run the 
course of fom months. The flowers are fooled. They think 
that autumn is upon them and tiiey bloom.” The men 
sucked in their breath in admiration. 

Now Entsumi suddenly felt the first life in her womb 
and fell sli^tly forward. Hana-ogi washed her forehead 
in cold water and Joe, faced by Sie necessity of leaving 
his pregnant wife behind m Japan said lou^y, “I hope 
just one thing. I hope Colonel Craford goes home and 
buys himself a new Buick, li^t blue, and I hope he's 
drivin’ it down the avenue when Tm comm' up the other 
way with a Mack truck.” 

I was about to caution Joe against tatog a pass at 
Craford when I looked up to see Hana-ogi arranging 
her kimono. It was blue and white, very soft for summer 
wear. With it she wore two undergarments of thmnest 
cloth: pink silk and white cotton. I thought I had never 
seen her so lovely. Unmindful of me she experimented 
with the sheer lines of her garments until she brought 
them into a pattern which made her more beautiful than 
the picture I had bought I was about to share this with 
her when she raised both hands and combed down the 
hair about her face so that it rested in the Japanese style. 
Studying herself in the mirror, she nodd^ approval. 
Then she heard me laugh and quickly knelt beside me. 
“Rroyd-san,” she said. “I got to be this way. I Japanese.” 
I think she expected me to be hurt, but I unrofled the 
print and as soon as she saw the bold characters in the 
upper comer she cried, 'Tfana-ogil Rroyd-san, you buy?” 
When we had studied the picture for a moment she went 
to Katsumi’s trunk and returned with a drawing brush 
and an ink stone. Using the firm Chinee characters long 
ago adopted for Japanese writing, she added a fresh 
column of print at the pichire’s side: “Hana-ogi of Taka- 
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organizing human life, and I became truly engrossed in 
the tragedy of tibese doUs. 

We were watdbing one of the many classical plays in 
which two lovers commit suicide. In this one a married 
man fell in love with a beautiful Yoshiwara girl, whom 
Hana-ogi identified for me in the dark as “just like old- 
time Hana-ogi.” I don’t imagine any American has ever 
really understood the ins and outs of a Japanese tragedy 
but I did get the impression of two people caught in an 
increasingly unbearable set of pressures. Just what these 
pressures were I never grasped but Hana-ogi and Kat- 
sumi wept softly and when I asked what about they said, 
“It’s so sad. People talking about this man.” 

But what I did understand was the musicians. For the 
mysterious men in black never spoke. The dialogue was 
sung by an amazing man accompanied by four musicians 
playing samisens. Maybe sung isn’t the right word, for 
I have never heard more eerie soimds. The singer was 
a fat, bald-headed man in his late sixties who sat on his 
haunches, and as tragedy on the puppet stage deepened 
he would lean fonvard and scream in unbelievable fury 
until his round face became purple and the veins stood 
out in his neck. During love passages he would narrate j 
the scene in a quivering feminine w^ and as the remorse- 
less pressure of society bore down on the lovers he would j 
make his voice rough and horrible like a broken saw 
against a rusted nail. To hear this man was a terrifying 
s^erience for I had not known the human voice to be 
japable of such overpowering emotion. I %vould defy 
myone not to be urmerved by that stupefying voice. 

Now, as the hounded lovers approached the .historic 
;cene at Amijima where they would commit suicide to- 
gether, the mysterious black figures on the stage whirled 
ibout in what seemed like a confusion of fates, the 
vooden dolls inarched stiffly to their doom and the in- 
pired story-teller shrieked in positive terror while the , 
nuted samisens played doleful music. There was another 
ound in this remarkable tragedy, but this I wasn’t aware 
•f rmtil the curtain had closed: all the women near me > 
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were weeptog I icia fejn q>ileP«“ 

stager, Ms face at last reiser, as £ ce jat g^e rndderiy 

dead, Isaw lovely Ha:a<®-==:svt=a2r tods folded 

in her Idmono, sobfeg cesg-srsis-j. sa bereft 

tliat tears might have come fer mj 67^ t>?,- fc^ - Tmea I 
turned her face tovrard mine I ssm tamt zzayzs m ao 
way unhappy. A look of ecstasy had capfttred 
derful face and her eyes glowed I was asto^h.ed mi 
whispered, *^What’s the matter, Um&yo-dbm^ 

“It was so beautiful,” she said. 


“\\Tiat? The siagingF’ 

"No,” she repli^ softly, taking my hand. “The double 
suicide. It was so tender.” 


“V^diat do you mean?” I asked. 

The women around me were rising now and on each 
face I saw this same look of ecstatic satisfaction. Appar- 
"nlly the double suicide had inspired them oven more 
lan it had Hana-ogi. I was not surprised, therefore, 
hen she made no attempt to explain this mystery, but 
hen I looked at Katsumi and saw on her tear-stained 


ice the same look of rapture 1 had to acknowledge that 
3r the Japanese audience this double suicide had pro- 
ided a vitally satisfying experience. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked Katsumi, indicating the 
veeping women. 

“The lovers,” she said quietly, pointing to the now 
)arren stage. “At last they found happiness.” 

“They’re dead,” Joe said. 

As w’e walked through the broad, clean o-f Onki, 

back to our canal I became hurtingly aware tf.st fT-.e/.e 
would always be many parts of Japan th,ai Joe 
I could never penetrate. “VTliat happeced'bidr 
I asked Joe. "All I saw was a b™,ci-, of icjlh and a uravi 
shouting.” 


Tlio little guy hxi 
worry about and saf: 
breaks do'— v into sob 
hrokfm. Used to s.oar 
was coo’e;. Knot tr 


St lo<a noou'o suyd'ilniT s.o 

o-.n' non tr.u'O diiuktieo n.sd 
' --:e o-oto Keo T fniuid out whai 
:t: woo ^loor.riy general -wt.c, 
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shot himself becaase he was charged with stealin’ gov- 
emmeat money. Katsumi said it was so beautiful she 
bad to cry. Next time it was a geisba from Kyoto. Cut 
her throat That was especially lovely.” 

Hana-ogi heard me kugh and turned sharply, I ex- 
pected her to upbraid me but instead she took my hand 
and sniffled. ‘Tou not understand,” she said. “To have 
courage. To have honor. Is very beautiful.” 

M we entered the pathway leading to omr canal, con- 
versation was broken by a substantial commotion. We 
heard voices crying and hurried to our own alley in time 
to see the laundbtog of a magnificent display of fire- 
works. “Ahl” Hana-ogi whispered, “I forget Tanabatal” 
And long after the fireworks had ceased the people of our 
alley stood staring up at the stars. In Japanese Hana-ogi 
explained'. "Vega, the princess star, fell in love with 
Alfair, the herdboy star. Unlike American fairy stories, 
the herdboy married the princess without any troublei 
then like our stories, he loved his wife so much that he 
allowed his sheep to stray so that the king threw him onto 
the other side of the Milky Way river. Once each year in 
July he swims the river and makes love with his princess. 
For the people of Japan this Tanabata is the ni^t of 
love,” 

But Hana-ogi and I as we spread our bed roU reasoned 
that we had two more nights to spend together, so we 
left the love-making to the princess and her shepherd 
while we lay side by side listening to the exquisite sounds 
of die Japanese ni^t The old blind man who massaged 
sore muscles and burned moxa powder on nerves to 
make them well passed along our alley, sounding his 
melancholy flute and tapping with his gnarled cane. For . 
a while there was silence. Then we could hear Watanabe- 
san coming home from his pachinko game with his wife 
snapping at his heels, Hana-ogi snuggled close to me 
and said, “All time we never fights” but I touched the 
hivial scar beneath her sideburns and asked, "What about 
he time I wanted you to become American?” Then she 
jrew somber and said, 'because I know you, now I 
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better Japanese. You better American.” Then I almost 
broke down. I wanted to lose myself in her love and con- 
fess, “I can’t live without you, Hanayo-chan. God, I can- 
not face the lonely world wi&out your tenderness.” But 
I loiew that we hiad two more ni^ts to spend together 
and I was afraid that if I allowed myself f^ sorrow now 
the next nights mi^t be imbearable. I choked once and 
buried my face against hers, feeling her Japanese eyes 
against my lips, her black Japanese hair against my face. 
“Oh, darling,” I whispered “why can’t you marry me?” 
She clasped her arms about me as she had done that first 
night in the woods by the Shinto shrine and said, “Some 
people never love anyone,” (She said it: “Rots peopre 
nebber mb nobody.”) “Oh, Rroyd-san, I love you till my 
feet are old for dancing-dll my teeth break off same Hke 
Hana-ogfs.” 

I thought I could not bear this but then came the 
sweetest night soimd I have ever beard, the soft passage 
of the noodle vendor, pushing bis belled cart whQe he 
played a rhythmic melody upon his flute. All throu^ the 
night the noodle men passed through the streets of Osaka 
sounding their lovely melody. Some used five running 
notes ending in a faint cafl. Others played a minor tune. 
Some played random notes and a few, whom you came 
to remember and cherish, played songs that mi^t have 
been termed love songs, for they seemed always to come 
by when you were sleeping with the girl who shared your 
bed roll on the tatamL 

For the rest of this ni^t, as I recall, Hana-o^ didn’t 
even place her arm across my body and althou^ it seems 
ridiculous this is what we said. 1 asked, “Don’t you think 
v,’c ought to take Joe and Katsumi to dinner tomorrow?” 

She replied, “No, I think we should.” 

Damn it, Hanayo, will you explain once more why 
you say, 'No, we should,’ and 'Yes, we shouldn’t.’ ” 

Patiently she went over it again. “In Japanese polite 
to say that way. If you speak no to me, I say no to agree 
with you.” 

"I sUil don’t get it” 
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“Ask me a question.” 

“Don’t you want to many me?” 

“Yes, I not marry you.” 

“But what I asked was, Don’t you want toF” 

The game stopi>ed for she whiqjered, "No, no, Broyd- 
san. I do want to.” 

I grumbled, ‘T can’t understand either your grammar 
or your heart” 

^e placed my hand upon her heart and the delicate 
golden warmth of her slim body swept over me and she 
said, "My heart for you takusan, takusau. Remember 
when you say me that?” 

I remembered, and as the sweet song of the noodle 
vendor echoed down our alley we fell asle^. 



OSAKA GIRL TO MARINE ON LEAVE 
FROM KOREA: Fof Japanese dancing 
Hana-ogi now Ichl-ban. 


, • - O” — uu<. * H.cyi uuumii me 

mi aw-ay until she finally surrendered it altogether 

Ss feS* ' 

oS! Wk? It.®* Takaimia, I Bed te 

S “f ' ae ends daniling 

go dmvnSXy 4d 1 watched her 

noraing. OQ that summa 

He t hffSerif 

“ S “Ace. what ca?I 

to change thdaw?^ ^ °^t. TteyTl have 

^’ou t^fee ®®°^tors like Craford. 

^^a-eyed. ^ge the law^ He S 

Joel Eass !,«*■ 



^woJan’ttakeit' 

^Ofawhilevoiiir 
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f, tsJami ar?^ 

"In' CU'-’^’V' ^ 2 Emn, A inixed-tip aff 

•.‘‘■i ■['••'• J; ftittiL Th'jy ccrrjlSxit via an^tHnc ca ms 
beoaiise it cotHd jn^t as ’freS 2i3ve^t 
fX I ^as so dasia good. And if ' ^ 

l'%fv!f:ihl hn no damn good again.'’ 

■*' 1 ' tAiTS was r-omefliing I ought to ssy. 
rjandsrd V’^ord of courage, but I couldn’t tbiiifc 0 
rW rAd, “A guy like yon, from a good home 
v/ovldr/'t uaderstand. For the first time in my l£i 
l/y/n' nigbt wJjcn I bear Kafeumi come up tbe 
fihnhun' h&r v/ooden shoes— later wben sie puts 
faazy hard, little pdlovr next to mine— wben I se 
ph!n goddamn goodness in that girl . . He loolced < 
fit the fataroi and I guessed that he had tears in his tl 
I v/anted to say that I fcaerr but I was tied up, 

"Joe, premise me you won’t get into trouble \n£h 
Crafozd." 

lie looked up at me as if Craford were alreadj' d 
"Him?" he sniffed, “The only time I believe in Go 
when I think of that fat slob, God must be keopin’.S' 
on bastards like that. Otherwise nothin’ makes sense.; 

, ■■ I said, “Remember, Joe. You promised joii'd makv: 
trouble with that ..." I searched for a name and ■ 
.’denly the total misery of Joe’s problem roso in my «U). 
like bile. I grew puiple and cursed Craford for .so'*c 
minutes, I cursed my fadier and General Webstov o’ 
Mrs, Webster and every convention ttint mado if i, 
possible for Hana-o^ and me to marry. Then 1 sfopjn 
but I was still quivering with accumulnfed fiio''. 

Joe looked up at me and said, "TlnnikSf Aiai<*r« 
thought you felt that way.” ^ 

' T was stOl shaking. I said, "Even so I boHovo fbfi'Ksi 


work out” 

He said, "I don’t” , . ( 

There was nothing to add. Ho Jamw how > ’’-' ’J ., 
knew I was with him. Maybe I hint ftfoored bf<'i , -j 
from some bot-hrained mistako. Thftt'n fl/o 
hope, so I went over to Itami to cloar out jk'* 
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'horrov? Mike Bailey's car, but as I left the air base for tlic 
theater, where I v/as to sec the last performance of Swing 
jl IhiUcffitj, I had a disgusting experience which cr*-en at the 
i time seemed to me a prcmonib'on of tragedy. Outside 
’i. tlic main gate of Uic air base at Itami a broad road 
Stretched for more than lialf a mile. It v/as filled with 
cheap dance halls, beer joints, razdo-dazde dives and 
L plain whore houses. In front of each establishment 
; lounged gangs of young girls and the stretch v/as knossm 
05 '"Ihe 1,000 Yard Dash.” It v/a.s claimed that any Ameri- 
enn in uniform who could negotiate tins bonlry-fonk strip 
; and keep his pants on would receive a prize of .fl,000 for 
; Ijcroism l>cyond the call of duty. 

' As I drove out of tlic air base for the last time I sav/ 
the frowsy halls: "Village Bar,” "Club Little Man,” "Tlie 
Flying Bull,'’ and "Air Force Heaven.” Tliem, to my dis- 
gust, my car stalled and tlirec girls promptly surrmmded 
it. One climbed in and said, "O.K. Genial. Wljcrc v/o 
Ou to?” Immediately an appeared and hauled the 
girl hack onto the strip and gave me some brotherly 
warning, "Watch out for her, Jvfajor. Sim’s no go'"'' 
saluted and pointed to a saloon up the stretch 
want something real nice, Major, you con trust 

... M 
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He sat down, cross'legged on the tatami and saic 
grimly, “in Chicago I Idll^ a man. A mixed-up a£Fair- 
not all my fault They coiildn’t pin anything on me. Tn 
not apologizin', because it could just as well have beei 
my fault. Because I was no danm good. And if I los( 
Katsumi 111 be no damn good again.” 

I knew there was something I ought to say, som( 
standard word of courage, but I couldn’t think of any 
Joe said, “A guy like you, from a good home— yor 
wouldn’t understand. For the first time in my life I’n 
livin’. At ni^t when I hear Katsumi come up the aHe) 
shuEBin’ her wboden shoes— later when she puts thal 
crazy hard, little pillow next to mine — ^when I see the 
ain goddanm goodness in that girl . . He looked dowi 
: the tatami and I guessed that he had tears in his throat 
wanted to say that I knew but I was tied up. 

"Joe, promise me you won’t get into trouble with Col 
raiord.” 

He looked up at me as if Craford were already dead 
lim?” he sniffed. “The only time I believe in God is 
hen I think of that fat slob. God must be keepin’ score 
i bastards like that. Otherwise nothin’ makes sense.” 

I said, “Remember, Joe. You promised you’d make no 
ouble with that ...” I searched for a name and sud- 
;nly die total misery of Joe’s problem rose in my mouth 
ce bile. I grew pmple and cursed Craford for several 
inutes. I cursed my father and General Webster and 
xs. Webster and every convention that made it im- 
>ssible for Hana-o^ and me to marry. Then I stopped, 
it I was still quivering with accumulated fury. 

Joe looked up at me and said, “Thanks, Major. I 
ou^t you felt that way.” 

I was still .shaking. I said, “Even so I believe things’!! 
irk out” 

He said, “I don’t” 

There was nothing to add. He knew how I felt He 
ew I was with hto. Maybe I had steered him away 
•m some hot-brained mistake. That’s the best I could 
pe, so I went over to Itami to clear out my desk and 
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borro’.v Mike Baflc)- 5 car, but ns I left tlic air base for tb? 
ibentcT, %v}jere I was to see llie last performance of Sji'ia^T 
Tiuticrfltj, I bad a disgusting cspexicnco vrbldi even at the 
(iino seemed to me a premonition of tragedy. Outside 
the main gale of tbc air b.oso at Itami a broad road 
stretebed for more Uian half a mile. It wns filled vdtb 
cheap dance kalis, beer joints, razzle-darde dives .and 
plain whore bouses. In front of each establishment 
lounged gangs of young girls and tlie stretch avas known 
P.5 “TIjo 1,000 Yard Dash,'’ It was claimed that any Ameri- 
can in uniform who could negotiate this honky-tonk strip 

nnf? liic nn rrv'AiVn n nrfT.j^ nf .^7 f.-*.-* 
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should have happened fifty years from now. Then maybe 
there would have been a diance. In my day there was no 
chance for such a marriage.” I saw myself in years to 
come. Junior officers would boast, “You can say that 
General Gruver looks tou^ and formal but did you know 
that when he served in Japan he ran off with a geisha 
girl? Yep, took her right out of a house.” But they would 
never know. 

However, the distaste of this esperience along the 
strip was expelled by Hana-ogis exquisite performance. 
When I had first seen her I had been insulted by her 
biurlesque of Americans and I had been unable to appre- 
ciate her ability. Now my reaction was different, for I 
discovered that even against my will I had to lau^ at 
her lampoon of Americans. The reason was simple. She 
had stuffied with intimate care my mannerisms and now 
reproduced them in burlesque form. When she lit a ciga- 
rette she mimicked me, when she propositioned Madame 
Butterfly it was me trying to kiss her on the Bitchi-bashi. 
This tune I, more than anyone else in the audience, en- 
joyed her burlesque of Americans. 

As her big dance niunber approached I became ap- 
prehensive, for I suspected that her aping of American- 
isms would dull her Japanese touch, but I was wrong, 
for in her samurai there was now a freedom and swagger 
that no maiko girl, as Hana-ogi termed the virgin dancers, 
'v could have created. Hana-ogi was the artist Even more 
"than mistress or wife, she was an artist, and if her Amer- 
•" ican jitterbugging was more hilarious for having studied 
^ an American at close hand, her Japanese classi^ dance 
was stronger for having known that American not as a 
subject for study but as a lover — as one who cried eagerly 
to marry her. I understood what she had said the night 
before. She was now a better Japanese. 

When intermission came I wanted to rush backstage 
and embrace her and tell her that no matter if she lived 
a million years cooped up at Takarazuka, I would be 
with her every time she danced— -but I was not to see 
her, for I could not get into the dressing-rooms. 
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Insubordination and desertion would be the charge and 
he naight never get Katsumi into the States, so I asked, 
“JesTis, are you sure he deserted?” 

“I checked him in. Sharkey saw him leave.” 

We stopped at the canal and I led the way to the 
alley, where two M.P.’s tried the door. It seemed to be 
barr^ so they were going to break the freshly mended 
paper, but at that moment it seemed like my house and 
I didn't want the paper broken, so I said, “Maybe a 
chair’s against it. m use the window.” 

One M.P. came wifli me to the back of the house while 
I forced open a window and started to crawl in. While 
my leg was still suspended I saw Joe. He was on the floor ' 
with fis head blown apart by a .45. Across him, obviously 
having died later, lay Katsumi with a kitchen knife 
plunged completely through her neck. 

For a moment I didn’t Kill out or an 3 rthing. All I could 
do was look at the floor— at the two lovers who had 
needed each other so much. The M.P. came up and 
looked over my shoulder. Then he called loudly, “You 
better break the door down, Sharkey.” 

I watched the frail doors bend and break. I heard the 
clatter of wood and the tearing of paper and the doors 
through which Hana-ogi had so often come at dusk, drop- 
ping her silken packages on the floor, were gone. Shar- 
key took one look and said, "Get the camera. You wanna 
catch this just as it happened.” 

^ Sharkey barked to the man at my shoulder, “Eddie, 
you inform the Jap police.” Then he saw me and said, 
“We’ll need you here. Major.” 

I got down out of the window and walked around to 
the front of the house where a crowd had gathered and 
where children were screaming the tragedy across the 
canal to other children. An old man pried his way in 
through the broken doors and came out to report accu- 
rately upon the double suicide. 

I was numb with helpless anger. Of all die people in 
the world, Joe and Katsumi Kelly should have been pro- 
tected and kept alive. I thought of them laughing and 
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helping each otlicr and I got nil sick in.sidc, hut then I 
tijought of Hnna-ogi, who would be coming home soon 
and I grew panicly for her because the photographers 
had arrived and were taking pictures like mad* 

And Uien I saw, on tlio outskirts of tlic crowd, two 
of the Httle prostitutes Hana-ogi and I had met the other 
night They were already working the main streets and 
had stopp^ by to witness the tragedy. I said to them, 
"You remember Hana-ogi?” 

“Sure, Major." 

‘Tou watch up there. Tell her to go back. Please.” 

"Sure, Major. You got cigarette^ 

Tlie other girl pointed to tlie house and jabbed her- 
self in the stomach as if with a knife. "They IdU?” 

I nodded and they stared at the house witi grim fasci- 
nation. "Japanese girl and G.I.?” 

I said yes and the little girls moved toward the head 
of tlie canal where they could intercept Hana-ogi while 
the reporters swarmed at me. They were bright young 
men, most of whom spoke English, and I had enough 
sense to keep my mouth shut, for if I had said anjihing 
at all I woidd have blurted out, "They wanted to ship 
him back to America but he insisted upon sta>ing ia 
Japan." Finally I composed myself and said, “He was 
witli my outGt in Korea. This is a complete shock.” 

Tlie rcjwrters saw somebody else and sn-anned £way 
but one stayed and asked, “Aren’t you Ace Gruver?” 

I nodded. 

"You the one h'\ing wth Hana-ogi?” , ^ 

I w.onted to shoot liim dead but everjthng 
lapsed now, so I nodded grimly and is pofztsd tg 
canal, 

Tlicre at last she W’as, Hana-ogi 
played upon her tousled black iai* arc lijrafcated 
fall of her kimono. With eager pin-wsd rise- 
along tlie canal, coming so close tast I cstid s//- ti''- 
slant of her adorable eyes and tiai swsst xaenth fhivj-' 
ready with a teasing smile. 

Hie tavo prosb'tutes stopped her, mfcnr.ed isr o{ /ie 
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:uici'des and tried to prevent her from joining the crowd. 
5he ignored them and started coming toward me down 
he canal hank but tiie newspaperman who was standing 
ivith me broke away, ran toward her and spoke rapidly, 
she peered across the crowd searching for me, and when 
he failed to find me she broke away from the guardian 
jrostitutes and the warning newspaperman to fight her 
ivay resolutely toward the very spot where the police 
iraited. 

In that moment I could see the reckless collapse of 
aer world and instinctively a shout rose to my lips. 
[ called in panic, “Lo, the postillionl” 

She stopped. The smile that had crept upon the edge 
jf her lips vanished and her lovely face once more be- 
:»me an impersonal mask. Standing on tiptoe, she peered 
across the crowd, stiU seeking me, but 1 hid myself so 
hat she would have to go back. After a moment she 
■urned away from the crowds that shoved toward the 
micide house and I last saw her moving with extraordi- 
aary grace back to the main street. The smnmer breeze, 
Irifting down the canal, tugged at her kimono and twi- 
light rested on her hair. I can still see the .folds of cloth 
meticulous about her neck. Then she moved behind a 
pillar and I never saw her again. 

For jxist as I started to run after her, LtCol. Craford 
ivaddled up and he seemed almost to relish the tragedy, 
[t proved he was right and that guys like Kelly were nO 
lamned good. He saw me and lurched over to repeat 
bis warning that he was shipping me ... 

“You bastardl” I cried. “You stinking bastardi” 

He jumped back as if I had kicked him and began to 
bluster but I couldn’t take any more. “You swinel Kelly 
old me what you said to him, you bastardl You killed 
hiskidl” 

He was astonished at my outbursts and suddenly be- 
jame aware that if I was really outraged I might carry 
he fight to my father, so he tried to pacify me, but I 
iaid, “Don’t be afraid of me, you dirty bastard. I’m not 
;oing to squeal on you— but you miurdered this kid.” 
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He wUidrcw and a Japanese police oSicIal ^aid 
come ss-ith me," and for three hours while I nclied to for-t; 
out Hana-ogi I had to answer questions and fill out re- 
ports ns to tile death of Katsumi-san. It was after ten 
o'clock when I was released and I caught a cab wlmse 
driver gasped when I said TaLararaika, but he drove tno 
there and at eleven that Sunday night I hurried past tlse 
cryptomerias and into Ojc dormitory' where Hana-ogj 
lived. 

Apparently I was expected, for old Teml.-o-snn and 
her grim-faced interpreter were ss-aiting for me, ‘’IL'-na- 
ogi-san is not here,” tlicy' said firmly. 

"I knmv she's here!” I cried. 

"Hana-ogi-san is on her way to Toky'o," 

"She can’t be! I saw hcrl" 

"Please, Major Gruver. Hana-ogi-.san is not Ijerc." 

UnthinJdngly, I forced my way past tlie hvo women 
and along the corridor on which Hana-ogi lived. Too 
Takarazuka girls peered at me as I stormed past, th-en 
sighed when I reached Hana-ogi’s empty room. It \va5 so 
empty. The little things that made it hers were gom*. 

From tlie nc.vt room Fumiko-san nppe.'ircd and .said, 
weeping, "Hana-ogi-san really go. Major.” 

I turned around like a madman. It couldnt end this 
way — across a canal, over the heads of a hundred people 
at die scene of a suicide and Hana-ogi departs forever. 


"She's here!” I insisted. 

I stood helpless and tlicn saw in one comer cu Iv r 
room a zori that she had forgotten. I stepped aems; t <e 
tiitami on tip-toe as if she were still 
for not having removed roy shoes, .and I h'ded 
and it seemed as if her powerful, inspired f^- ^ 
in my hand, with tlie big toe clinging to *-)e ,on .r. j 
and the Japanese music beginning nno toe s.iiTiurra o ... 
about to shirt and Hana-ogi . . . ob, 

■Itonycwaniil” 1 Aouled 'annya-dnnn, . . » 

you?” From their doors dm bmutifu «::j - ■ 

stared at me impassively'. V 

darl: and T *;^'rennif'rL "JIana-Ogi, doot - - v __ — 



CENERAt, WEBSTER: "Whotovor 
makes you a better man makes you 
a batter husband." 


General Webster called me in to Kobe next day and said, 
“HatsTas a dreadful affair last night in Osaka." He asked 
E5 if I had heard any rumors that LtCol Craford had 

T a... t _ i.^_ . -t 
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o.d sad powerful inside me argued, "Why start a military 
Esss, and I kept my mouth shut. Then I shrugged my 
JlioaWers and said, "I guess Craford handled it O.K." 

tiut ^^tely I knew that I was reverting to the 
^ i had been when I Erst argued with Kelly against 
i-iTv^g a Japanese ^1. I was defending the Army 
K- ® ^ ashamed of myself. I must 

for General Webster said gruffly, “Lloyd, 

rntilS Nobody can do 

c-i ni It. You told me yourself be was a dead- 
CM punk~bcyond saving,” 

; ^ under his command 

colonel m Tokyo who shot himself rather than leave 

“ Yokohama? Were they 

second-class men. Tve seen reports on 
First-class they were all shoddy material. 

Sirh aS f£7 \ ff* '^®y fo’fget the 

“Damn^f? P,^°®®;Tbey go back to work.” 
fptber cnll tV, "Wiry do men like you and my 

^0 by- to?? ^^“'“bably patient. He stopped 
pose a VO?!? ^ o yellow paper into my band. “I sV 
• > g man s no good if he doesn’t have the guts 

z\\ 
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Ight for what lie thinks is right,” he said. “You ve hac 
courage to fight for Joe Kelly and his native girl. li 
! gallant^ Lloyd, but it wasn’t necessary. Bead it.” 
he yellow paper was from Washington and it said £ 
was being passed to permit men like Joe Kelly tc 
ig their Japanese wives into tire States. “Now thej 
itr I cried. 

Ihey were doing it all along,” Webster said. "Every- 
I knew the old law was bad.” 
thou^t of Joe and Katsumi lying in blood and I fell 
:. I had to see Hana-ogi. In aU the world she was the 
Y person who could help me now. My heart and mj 
mmd cried out for her. "Sir,” I blurted, “fve got to gel 
to Tokyo.” 

"It’s forbidden, Lloyd. You’re flying home.” 

"I don’t care what happens. I've got to see Hana-ogi,” 

The general winced as I used the strange name, then 
said calmly, “If you disobey another order . . 

“All righi ni leave the Air Force, HI get a . . 

I expected General Webster to hit the roof, but when 
he’s away from his wife he isn’t so bad. He said, "Sit 
down, Lloyd. Tm not going to throw my weight at you. 
You’re being a stupid idiot and we both know it, but you 
come by it naturally.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This seems like 1924.” 

“1 don’t understand,” I said dully. 

“Your father was mixed up with a girl— the one I told 
you about There was one member of our class you’ve 
never met Chap named Charley Scales. He had a chance 
in '24 to drop out of service and take a good job /with 
General Motors, So your father decided to marry the 
girl and chuck the Army and go along with Charley, but 
some of us saner fellows talked him out of it Must run 
in your family.” 

“^y fa&er was going to leave the Army?” 

“Yep, He was all broken up.” General Webster laughed 
and scratched his chin. “I remember that we were quite 
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sorry for him. We thought be was pretty weal: to be 
broken up like that over a waitress. Look at him now.” 

I said, "I think he made a mistake in 1924.” 

Gemtd. Webster breadied a sigh of relief and said, 
‘So do I, but I guess any man has a right to get mixed up 
TOtli a waitress once . . 

“I don't mean that I mean he probably should have 
Harried the waitress,” 

‘Lloyd! Your father a Chevrolet salesman!” 

“I mean he should never have married my mother. 
They’ve never been happy.” 

“Happj'? What’s happy? He’s a great general.” 

“i think he’s made a mess of his life,” 

General Webster got mad. “You think! \^Tio in hell are 
}vu to think? Only a few men in any generation can be 
great generals. Don’t you forget it!” 

I said, ”I still want to marry this girl” 

“Son," CJeneral Webster said, “the Supervisor of T/na- 
raruin and I stayed up late last night figuring hovr to 
his outfit and mine free of bad pubh'dtv 
suicides. We protected ourselves and we can’t Jet 
min things.” 

‘At least give me a chance to say good-bye to r.e. . 

“No, she herself wanted it this way.” 

“She didn’t!” , 

“I saw her. She said to send you back to 
I said, “I don’t believe that.” So he hande- j-^j^^.^,,, 
which had been written two days before. i r’.'-- 

Hana-ogi had written it on my 
it I could hear her gentle v'Oice gropfr? 
tivlangunge: 


5 kri' . 

freffy soon (That was a 

rc;si night I Tokyo go. Tou dtf 

scratched out, then . . •) ^ ■. 

t'J Co (itrf 7 fh'.ni- itn't fn/inu ' vf,.' 


scratched out, then . . 
go out. I think yois mcoy • 
P^saae from her phrase book. ■ 

EoeTvotirdciOicd(^^-^^^‘ 


■}:iS 
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"and the letter V7as signed v?ith the Chinese characters 
representing her name. How strange they were, those 
characters, how beautiful, how deeply hidden from nae 
behind tiie wall of Asia! 

I wanted to fling my'self t^on the floor and weep as 
Hana-ogi might have wept had we been at home, but 
instead there came to me that sad and final Japanrae 
word which she had refused to teach me: “Sayonara, 
Hana-ogL Sayonara, you beaudfnl dancer. YouVe chosen 
the tough way. I hope your gods give you the courage to 
follow it Sayonara, Katsumi, little mother. Forgive me 
fliat I once thou^t you too ugly to loss. You can’t Imow 
it now but I fou^t my way through four MJP.’s to kiss 
you good-bye and fat Col. Craford shuddered. Oh, Kat- 
sumi, sayonara. And Goddamn it, Sulcoshi Joe, you died 
too soon. They’re passing a law ri^t now to let guys 
like you bring your wives home. It was a good fi^t tliat 
it xmtil I fainted. Sayonara, Sukoshi Joe. You did it 
soon. To the alley and the canal and little houses 
the pachinko parlor and to the flutes at night— 
mara. And 5 r)u, Japan, you crowded islands, you 
ic land— sayonara, you enemy, you friend," 
ut even as I said diese words I knew that I had to 
them out of mind, for I was forced to acknowledge 
: I lived in an age when the only honorable profession 
soldiering, when the only acceptable attitude toward 
age lands and people of another color must be not 
! but fear. 

ike the voice of my own conscience I heard, as from 
eat distance. General Webster saying, "Pull yourself 
ither, son. "V^atever makes you a better man makes 
a better officer." 
looked iqy and said, "What?” 

: oughtn’t to tell you this, Uoyd, because it isn’t 
ial yet But as soon as you get back to Randolph Field 
’re making you a lieulenant-coloneL" 
istinctively I saluted. 

be generd said, "We’d better move along. Eileen 
ts to drive us to the airport" 
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The car followed him at a rvalking pace, with a sub- 
dued humming sound caressing to the ear. After about 
twenty yards it passed him and stopped a short distance 
ahead; then the door opened again. He walked on with- 
out turning and again heard tliat melting voice imploring 
him. “Marcello, jump in . . . please do . . . forget trhat 
I said yesterday . . . Marcello, d’you hear me?" Marcello 
could not help saying to himself that the voice was rather 
repugnant— why should he moan in tliat way? It was lucky, 
there was no one going along the street or he would have 
been ashamed. Nevertheless, he did not want to discour- 
age the man altogether, and as he went on past the car he 
half turned and looked back, as though inviting him to 
persevere. He found himself throwing him a glance almost 
of encouragement, and was suddenly and unmistakably 
re of the same feeling of not unpleasant humiliation, 
laying a part not entirely unnattual to him, that he 
felt for a moment when the boys had fastened the 
icoat round his waist. It was as though fundamentally 
lid not dislike acting the part of the coy, disdainful 
lan— was, in fact, led on by nature to do so. 

Meanwhile the car had started again behind him. Mar- 
> wondered whether the moment had come to yield, 
decided, on reflection, that it had not yet arrived. The 
passed close to him, not stopping but merely slowing 
m. He heard the man’s voice calling to him, “Mar- 
3 . . .” and immediately afterward, the sudden hum 
he engine as the car moved fonvard. He was afraid 
; Lino had lost patience and was going away; he was 
iled by a great fear of having to show himself at 
)oI ne-xt day empty-handed; and he started running, 
ng out, “Lino . . . Lino . . . stop, Lino." But the 
d carried his words atvay, scattering them in the air 
1 the dead leaves in a cheerless, noisy squall; the car 
growing smaller and smaller in the distance— evident- 
ino had not heard and was going away— and he would 
get Ae revolver, and Turchi would start tormenting 
again. Then he sighed with relief and walked on at a . 
e or less normal pace. The car had gone on ahead 
to avoid him but to wait for him at a crossing; and it 
6o 



had now stopped, blocking the whole width of the pave- 
ment. . 

He felt a kind of annoyance at Lino for having given 
him this humiliating moment of suspense, and he made 
an inward decision, in a sudden access of cruelty, to make 
him pay for it by carefully calculated harshness. Mean- 
while, without hurrying, he had reached the crossing. The 
car was standing there, long, black, all its old brass fittings 
and antiquated coachwork glistening. Marcello started off 
as though he were going to walk round it: immediately 
the door opened and Lino looked out. 

"Marcello,” he said in a decided but despairing voice. 
"Forget what I said to you on Saturday . . . You’ve done 
your duty now . . . Come on, get in, Marcello.” 

Marcello had stopped beside the hood of the car. He 
turned and came back a step and said coldly, without 
looking at the man, “No, I’m not coming . . . but not 
because you told me on Saturday not to come - • . just 
because I don’t want to.” 

"Why don’t you want to?” 

"Why should I? . . . Why should I get into the car?” 
"To please me . . .” 

"But I don’t want to please you,” 

“Why? You don’t like me?” 

"No,” said Marcello, lowering his eyes and playing with 
the handle of the door. He was aware that he had put on 
a vexed, obstinate, hostile expression, and no longer knew 
whether he did this as part of the game or in earnest. It 
was certainly a game that he was playing with Lino, but if 
; it was only a game, why did he have such strong and com- 
plicated feelings about it— a mixture of vanity and repug-, 
nance, of humiliation and cruelty and contempt? He 
heard Lino laugh softly and affectionately and ask him, 
“Why don't you like me?” 

This time he raised his eyes and looked him in the face. 
It was true, Lino was unattractive, he thought; but he had 
never asked himself why. He looked at his face, 
ascetic in its thin severity, and then he understood 
he was not attracted to Lino: it was a double fare, 
in which dishonesty had found, positively, 

pression. It seemed to him as he looked at if' 
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tect this dishonesty espedally in the mouth-a mouth 
at at first sight was subtle, thin, contemptuous, chaste, 
It rdaidi, when the lips were parted and turned back in 
imile, showed an expanse o£ glowing mucous membrane 
at glistened with the water of appetite. He hesitated, 
oking at Lino who was waiting for his answer with a 
nie, and then said with sincerity, "I don't like you be- 
use you've got a wet mouth.” 

Lino's smile vanished and his face darkened. "What 
jnsense are you inventing now?” he said. And then, 
iiddy recovering himself, he added with easy facetious- 
jss; "Well then, does Mister Marcello wish to get into 
is motorcar?” 

"I’ll get in,” said Marcello, making up his mind at last, 
mly on one condition.” 

"And what’s that?" 

"That you’ll really give me the revolver.” 

“Yes, that’s understood . . . Now come on, get in." 
“No, you've got to give it to me now, at once,” Marcello 
fastinately insisted. 

"But I haven’t got it here, Marcello,” said the man 
rith sincerity, “it was left in my room on Saturday . . . 
V'e’ll go to the house now and fetch it.” 

“Then I’m not coming,” Marcello decided in a way 
[lat he himself had not expected. "Good-bye." 

He moved a step fonvard as if to go away; and this time 
ino lost patience. “Come along, don't behave like a 
hild,” he exclaimed. Leaning out, he took hold of Mar- 
ello by the arm and pulled him into the seat beside 
(im. "Now we’ll go straight to the house," he added, 
'and I promise you, you shall have the revolver.” Mar- 
ello, secretly delighted to have been compelled to get 
nto the car, made no protest; all he did was to pout 
hildishly. Lino closed the door with alacrity and started 
he engine; the car moved off. 

For a long time they did not speak. Lino did not appear 
alkative— perhaps, thought Marcello, because he was too* 
(leased to talk; and as for Marcello, he had nothing to 
ay. Now Lino would give him the revolver and then he 
rould go home and next day he would take the revolver 
o school with him and show it to Turchi. Beyond these 
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imple and pleasing anticipations his mind did tint trtJV'J, 
dis only fear was that Lino might tty in ?/;»;/; v/;#y t/> 
lefraud him. In that case, he thought, he v/ould invent 
ome other trick to drive Lino to desperation atid Sam' 
um to keep his promise. 

Sitting still, with his package of books on his knee, }je 
vatched the great plane trees and the buildings slipping 
jast, until they reached the far end of the avenue. As the 
ar started up the hill. Lino, as though he had been think- 
ng about it for a long time, asked, “Who taught you to 
)e so coquettish, Marcello?’’ 

Marcello, not quite certain of the meaning of the word, 
lesitated before answering. Lino seemed to become aware 
)f his innocent ignorance, and added, “I mean so clever," 
“YiHby?’’ asked Marcello. 

“Well, never mind.” 

“It’s you who are the clever one,” said Marcello; “you 
aromise me the revolver and never give it to me.” 

Lino laughed and put out his hand and patted Mar- 
cello’s bare knee. “Yes,” he said, “today I’m the clever 
ane.” Marcello, embarrassed, moved his knee; but Lino, 
still keeping his hand on it, added in an exultant tone, 
“You know, Marcello, I'm so pleased you came today . . . 
When I think that the other day I was begging you not 
to take any notice of me and not to come, I realize what 
a fool one can be sometimes . . . yes, an absolute fool . . . 
But luckily you had more sense than I did, Marcello." 

Marcello said nothing. He did not altogether under- 
stand what Lino was saying to him, and besides, the hand 
resting on his knee irritated him. He tried more than 
once to move his knee away but the hand still remained. 
Fortunately, at a bend in the road, there was a car coming 
in the opposite direction. Marcello pretended to be 
frightened, and exclaimed, “Look out, that car's coming 
straight at us!”— and this time Lino withdrew his band 
to turn the steering-wheel. Marcello breathed again. 

They reached the country road with its high svallsacd 
hedges, then the archway with -on eat-, 

and finally the drive, with 
cypresses on each side and 
glass of the veranda at the 
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that the wind was tormenting the cypresses just as it had 
the last lime, under a dark and stormy sky. The car 
stopped, Lino jumped out and gave a hand to Marcello, 
and then they went off together toward the door. To- 
day Lino did not go on ahead but held him tightly 
by the arm, as though he feared he would try to escape. 
Marcello wanted to tell him to slacken his grip, but there 
was no time. Lino seemed almost to be holding him 
suspended in the air, as if they were flying; and in this 
way he hurried him through the hall and pushed him 
into the passage. There, quite unexpectedly, he seized 
him roughly by the neck, saying, “How stupid you are 
. . how stupid . . . why didn’t you want to come?" 

His voice was no longer jovial, but hoarse and broken, 
hough with a mechanical sort of tenderness in it. Mar- 
:ello, surprised, was on the point of raising his eyes to 
ook into Lino’s face, but at that moment he received 
i violent shove from behind. Just as one might thrust 
iway a cat or a dog after seizing it by the back of the 
leck, so Lino had hurled him into his room. Then Mar- 
:ello saw him turn the key in the lock, put it in his 
rocket and turn toward him with an expression of 
ningled joy and raging triumph. Lino cried in a loud 
?bice, “That's enough now . . . now you’ve got to do 
vhat / want . . . that's enough, Marcello, you tyrant, you 
itde beast, that’s enough . , . come along, do as you're 
old and not another word.” 

These commanding, contemptuous, arrogant expres- 
ions were uttered with savage delight, with an almost 
ensual enjoyment; and Marcello, bewildered as he was, 
:ould not but notice that they were words without sense, 
nore like fragments of some triumphal chant than ex- 
rressions of conscious thought and will. Frightened and 
istonished, he watched Lino as he strode up and dotvn 
he room, pulling his cap from his head and flinging 
t on the window sill, snatching a shirt that was hanging 
>ver a chair, rolling it up in a ball and then shutting 
t up in a drawer, smoothing the crumpled bedspread, 
terforming all sorts of practical acts with a frenzy, full of 
bscure significance. Then, still shouting out incoher- 
nt phrases of an insolent, peremptory nature, he went 
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over to the wall at the head of the bed, tore dotm the 
crucifix and threw it %vith pretentious brutality into the 
cupboard drawer; and Marcello realized that by this ges- 
ture Lino intended in some way or other to make it dear 
that he had swept aside his last scruples. As though to con- 
firm Marcello's fear of this. Lino took the coveted revol- 
ver from the drawer of the bedside table and showed it to 
him, shouting, “You see it? . . . Well, you’re not going 
to have it— never . . . You've got to do what I ivant xvith- 
out any presents, without any revolvers . . . either for 
love or by force." 

So it was true, thought Marcello; Lino intended to 
cheat him, just as he had feared. He felt himself turn 
white in the face with anger; and he said, "Give me 
the revolver or I’ll go away.” 

“No, no, there isn’t a chance of it . . . either for love 
or by force.” Lino was now brandishing the revolver 
in one hand; and with the other he seized Marcello 
by the arm and hurled him on to the bed. MarceUo 
fell in a sitting position, but with such violence that he 
banged his head against the wall. At once. Lino, pass- 
ing suddenly from violence to gentleness and from com- 
mand to entreaty, knelt down in front of him. He put 
one arm round his legs and laid his other hand, still 
grasping the weapon, on the bedspread. He groaned and 
called upon Marcello by name; then, still groaning, 
flung both arms round his knees. The revolver now lay 
loose on the, bed, black against the white coverlet. Mar- 
cello looked I at Lina as he knelt there, his suppliant, 
tear-stained face, burning with desire, now raised toward 
him and now lowered again and rubbed, like the muzzle 
of some devoted dog, against his legs. Then he grasped 
the revolver and, with a violent thrust, rose to his feet. 
Immediately Lino, thinking possibly that the boy meant 
. to return his embrace, opened his arms and let him go. 
Marcello took a step into the middle of the room and 
then turned round. 

Later, thinking over what had happened, Marc^^ 
could not help recalling that the mere touch of th^ c?- ' 
butt of the weapon had aroused in his mind a - , ' 


of the most ruthless and. bloodthirsty kind; but at that ' 
moment all he was aware of was a violent pain in his. 
head.where he had knocked it against the wall, and an 
acute sense of ' irritation and repugnance toward Lino. 
The latter had remained on his knees beside the bed; 
but when he saw Marcello take a step backward and 
point the revolver at him, he turned slightly but ivithout 
getting up, and throwing out his arms with a theatrical 
gesture, he cried dramatically, “Shoot, Marcello . . . kill 
me . . . yes, kill me like a dog.” 

It seemed to Marcello tliat he had never hated him so 
much as at that moment, for that repulsive mixture of 
sensuality and austerity, of repentance and lust; and in 
a manner that was both terrified and deliberate— just as 
diough he felt he had to comply with the man’s request— 
he pressed the trigger. 

The shot resounded with sudden violence in the little 
room; and he saw Lino fall and then raise himself again 
’■■;with his back towards him, clutching at the side of the bed 
;;',with both hands. He pulled himself up very slowly, fell 
j-sideways onto the bed and lay still. Marcello tvent over 
to him, put down the revolver at the head of the bed, 
called in a low voice, "Lino,” and, without waiting for 
an answer, went to the door. But it was locked, and he 
remembered that Lino had taken the key out and put 
it in his pocket. He hesitated, disliking intensely the idea 
of fumbling in the dead man’s pockets; then, his eyes 
falling on the windotv, he remembered that the room 
was on the ground floor. Sitting astride the window sill, 
he turned his head hastily, casting a long, frightened, 
cautious look at the open space in front of the house 
and tire car standing outside the door: he knew that if ■ 
anyone happened to pass at that moment, they could 
not fail to see him sitting there in the window; yet there 
was nothing else to be done. But there %vas no one, and 
beyond the scattered trees round the house even the bare, 
hilly countryside appeared to be deserted as far as the 
eye could reach. He climbed down from the window, 
took his package of books from the seat of the car and • 
walked off in a leisurely fashion toward the "gate. As he 
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walked there was reflected in his consciousness, as in a 
mirror, tire picture of himself, a boy iir shorts with sonrc 
hooks under his arm, -walking down the cypress-hordercd 
drive, an incomprehensible figure full of gloomy fore- 
boding. 




PART ONE 



CHAPTER 4 


Holding his hat in one hand, Marcello took his dark 
glasses off his nose with tlie other and put them away 
in his jacket pocket. He entered the hall of the library 
and asked the attendant where he could find the files of 
newspapers. Then, witliout hurrying, he \vent up the 
broad staircase where a big window on the landing at the 
top blazed with tlie strong light of May. He felt light and 
almost empty, with a sense of perfect physical well-being, 
of intact youthful vigor. The new gray, plain-cut suit 
he was wearing added to tliis feeling anotlier that was 
no less pleasant, that of a serious, precise elegance that 
accorded with his otvn tastes. 

On the first floor, after filling in a slip at tlie entrance, 
he made his way to the reading room, to a desk behind 
which were an elderly attendant and a girl. He waited 
his turn and then handed in his slip, requesting the com- 
plete igso issues of the diief local newspaper. He waited 
patiently, leaning against the desk and looking at the 
reading room in front of him. Rows of writing tables, 
each with a green-shaded lamp, stretdied away to tlie far 
end of the room. Marcello looked carefully at these 
ivriting tables scantily populated for tlie most part by 
students, and mentally selected his otvn— the last one at 
the back of the room on the right. The girl reappeared, 
her two outstretched arms supporting- the big bound 
volume of newspapers he had asked for. Marcello took 
it and went to the table he had chosen. 

He put down the volume on tlie sloping top t^f / ^ 
ivriting table and then sat down, taking care to Ini'-- 
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at last decided to hunt out in the library the notice o£ 
what had occurred so many years before. His anxiety, 
which had never been entirely lulled during these years, 
had never considered the material consequences o£ his 
' act. It was, on the contrary, in order to see what sort o£ 
feeling the confirmation of Lino’s death would arouse in 
him diat he had that morning crossed the library 
threshold. From this feeling he would judge whether he 
was still the boy he had once been, obsessed by his own 
fatal abnormality, or the new, completely normal man 
that he had since intended to be and that he was con- 
vinced he was. 

He felt a singular relief and, perhaps more than relief, 
astonishment, when he realized that the printed news on 
the yellow paper of seventeen years before aroused no 
appreciable echo in his mind. His reaction, he felt, was 
like that of a man who, having had a bandage over a 
deep wound for a very long time, makes up his mind at 
last to take it off and discovers, to his surprise, that the 
V skin where he expected to find at least a scar, is clear and 
^ooth without a mark of any kind. Looking for the 
paragraph in the paper had been like removing the 
. bandage; and to find himself unaffected by it was to 
find himself cured. How this cure had been accom- 
plished, he could not have said. But tliere could be no 
doubt that it was not merely time that had produced this 
result. Much was owing to himself too, to his own con- 
dous will, during all those years, to escape from abnor- 
mality and make himself like other men. 

Nevertheless a kind of conscientious scruple made him 
take his eyes from the newspaper and gaze into space, 
with a feeling that he wished to visualize Lino’s death 
clearly— a thing that until now he had always instinctively 
avoided doing. The paragraph in the paper was written 
in the conventional language of journalism, and this in 
itself might be a further inducement to indifference and 
apathy, but his own evocation of the occurrence could 
not fail to be vivid and moving and therefore well fitted 
to reawaken those ancient terrors in his mind, if they 
still existed. And so, following obediently in the wake 
of memory, which, like a pitiless, impartial guide con- 
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bandages from a wound and finding it completely healed; 
and he said to himself that perhaps under tire smooth 
sVin the old poison was still lurking in tire" form of a 
closed, invisible abscess. He was confirmed in this suspi- 
cion not only by the transient quality of the relief he had 
felt when first he had discovered that Lino’s death was 
a matter of indifference to him, but also by the faint, 
depressing sense of melanclioly, hanging like a trans- 
parent mourning veil between him and reality. It was as 
if the memory of the Lino incident, even though dissolved 
jy the potent acids of time, had yet cast an inexplicable 
hadow over all his thoughts and feelings. 

As he walked slowly through the crowded, sun-filled 
treets he tried to establish a comparison between him- 
elf as he had been seventeen years before and as he was 
low. He remembered that at thirteen he had been a 
imid boy, rather feminine, impressionable, unmethod- 
cal, imaginative, impetuous, passionate. Now, at thirty, 
le was not in tlie least timid but perfectly sure of himself, 
:ntirely masculine in his tastes and in his general attitude, 
aim, methodical to a fault, almost completely lacking 
n imagination, cool and self-controlled. It seemed to 
dm he could remember having had, at that time, a 
rertain tumultuous, indefinable richness of character. 
Slow his whole character was well-defined though per- 
laps a little barren, and the poverty and rigidity of a few 
deas and convictions had taken the place of that former 
jenerous, confused fecundity. Lastly, he had been con- 
iding, expansive, sometimes positively exuberant. Now 
le reserved, always equable in temper, lacking in 
dvadty if not actually gloomy, silent. The most dis- 
inctive feature, however, of tire radical change that had 
:ome about in diose seventeen years was the disappear- 
:nce of a kind of excess of vitality resulting from a fer- 
ofent of unusual and perhaps even abnormal instincts; 
ts place seemed to have been taken by a sort of fae- 
lumbed, gray normality. 

It had been merely chance, he went on to think, that 
lad prevented his submitting to Lino’s desires; and 
ertainly his demeanor toward the chauffeur, full as it 
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was of coquettishness and of feminine tyranny, had been 
actuated not merely by childish venality but also by a 
confused, unconscious inclination of the senses. But now 
he was really and truly a man just like any other man. He 
stopped in front of a mirror in a shop window and looked 
at himself for some time, examining himself %vith an ob- 
jective detachment in which there was no complacency. 
Yes, he was a man just like any other man, with his gray 
suit, his sober tie, his tail, well-proportioned figure, his 
round, brown face, his well-brushed hair, his dark glasses. 
He remembered how, at the university, he had discovered 
with a kind of delight that there were at least a tliousand 
young men of his age who dressed, spoke, thought and 
behaved like him. Now, probably, that number could be 
multiplied by a million. He was a normal man, he 
thought with a sharp, disdainful satisfaction, there could 
be no doubt about it, although he could not say how it 
had come about. 

He remembered suddenly that he had finished his 
cigarettes and went into a tobacco shop in the Piazza 
Golonna arcade. He went up to the counter and asked 
for his favorite brand. At that same moment three other 
people were asking for the same kind and the tobacconist 
quickly put down on the marble-topped counter, in front 
of the four outstretclied hands holding money, four 
identical packs tvhich the four hands removed with the 
same identical gesture. Marcello observed that he took 
his pack, felt it to see that it was soft enough, and then 
tore open tlte paper in the same tvay as the other three. 
He observed also that two of the three put the pack of 
cigarettes, just as he did, into a small inside pocket of 
their jackets. Lastly, one of the tJrree, as soon as he got 
outside the shop, stopped to light a cigarette %vitli a silver 
lighter exactly like Marcello's. These details gave him an 
almost voluptuous satisfaction. Yes, he was just like other 
people, just like everyone else. Just like those who were 
buying cigarettes of tlie same brand and ^vith the same 
movements as he, and just like those who, when a woman 
in red walked past, turned— and he wdth them— to eye the 
quivering solid buttocks beneath the thin stuff of her 
dress. Except that sometimes, as in this last case, his resem- 


bianco to other men was deliberate and imitative rather 
tlian a result of a conformity of inclinations. 

A short, misshapen netvsboy came toward him with a 
bundle of papers over his arm, waving one of tliem and 
shouting at the top of his voice, his face purple with 
the effort, some incomprehensible phrase in which the 
only recognizable words were “Victory” and “Spain.” 
Marcello bought a paper and carefully read the heading 
stretched across the top of the page; in the war in Spain 
the supporters of Franco had won another victory. He 
was conscious of reading this piece of news with unde- 
niable pleasure, and he felt this was another sign of his 
complete and absolute normality. He had watched the 
birth of the war from the first hypocritical heading: 
“What is Happening in Spain?"; and then the war had 
spread and become of immense importance, had turned 
into a contest not merely of arms but of ideas; and 
gradually he had noticed that he was participating in it 
with a curious feeling that was entirely detached from any 
political or moral consideration (although such consid- 
erations often came up in his mind), a feeling very like 
that of a sports enthusiast who takes the side of one foot- 
^ball team against another. 

V. From the very beginning he had wanted Franco to 
: win— not with any feeling of bitterness but with a pro- 
found, tenacious desire, as though such a victory would 
provide confirmation of the goodness and rightness of 
his own tastes and ideas not merely in the political field 
but in all others as well. It was, perhaps, from a love 
of symmetry that he had desired, and still desired. 
Franco’s victory— like someone furnishing his house who 
is. anxious to collect in it furniture that is all of the 
same style. For he seemed to read this symmetry in the 
events of the last few years, with a steady increase in its 
clarity and importance: first the advent of fascism in 
Italy, then in Germany, then the war in Ethiopia, and 
then the war in Spain. This progress pleased him for 
some reason— possibly because it was easy to recognize 
in it a more than human logic, and the ability to recog- 
nize this gave one a sense of security and infallibility. 
Furthermore, he thought, folding the newspaper and put- 
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ting it in his pocket, it could not be said that he had be- 
come convinced of the rightness of Franco’s cause for 
reasons of politics or propaganda. This conviction had 
come to him from nowhere, as it may be supposed to come 
to ignorant, ordinary people— out of the air, in fact, just as 
one says an idea is “in the air.” He took Franco’s side just 
like innumerable other perfectly ordinary’ people who 
knew little or nothing about Spain, tv'ho scarcely glanced 
at the headlines of the newspaper, tvho were not culti- 
vated. 

It was, in fact, out of sy'mpathy— using that v/ord in an 
entirely unthinking, nonlogical, irrational sense. A sym- 
pathy that could be said only metaphorically to come out 
of the air; for in the air there may be pollen, smoke from 
houses, dust, light, but not ideas. This sympathy therefore 
must come from deeper layers of consciousness, and it pro- 
vided yet another proof that his normality was neither 
superficial nor botched up in a deliberately arbitrary fash- 
ion, with arguments and motives that were mere matters 
of opinion. It was closely bound up with an instinctive, 
almost physiological condition, with a faith which he 
shared with millions of other persons. Here was one 
single, complete thing he had in common tvith the society 
and the people among whom he found himself li'ving. 
He was not a solitary, an abnormal person, a mad.nan, 
he was one of them, a brother, a fellow-dtizen, a comrade; 
and this, after his great fear that the killing of Lino might 
separate him from the rest of humanity, was in the 
highest degree comforting. 

In any case, whether it was Franco or another, it 
mattered little, provided there was a bond, a bridge, a 
symbol of attachment and communion. But the fact that 
it was Franco and not another proved that his emotional 
participation in the Spanish war, besides being an indica- 
tion of unity and companionship, was also a true and 
right thing. What else could truth be, if not sometkinc 
that was evident to all, that was believed and held 
testable by all? And so there was an unbroken c.'--" 
with all its links firmly joined, from his feeling 
pathy, prior to all thought, to the consdousness 
sympathy was felt in exactly the same way by _ 
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of other -persons; from tliat consciousness to the con- 
viction of being in the right; from tire conviction of 
being in the right, to action. For, he thought, the pos- 
session of the truth did not merely permit, it also im- 
posed, action. Action was a confirmation of one’s own 
normality that must be provided both for oneself and 
for others; for it was not normality at all unless it was 
deepened and reinforced and demonstrated continually. 

By this time he had arrived. The big, open archway of 
the Ministry was on the other side of the street, beyond 
a, double row of moving cars and buses. He waited a 
moment and then slipped in behind a large black car 
that was making for the same archway. He followed the 
car in, gave the commissionaire the name of the ofiSdal 
he wanted to speak to, and then sat down in the waiting 
room, almost pleased to be waiting there like other 
people, among other people. He had no feeling of haste 
or impatience, nor of intolerance for the routine and 
etiquette of the Ministry. On the contrary this routine, 
this etiquette pleased him, as symbols of a yet vaster and 
more general routine and etiquette, and he adapted him- 
self willingly to them. He felt perfectly calm and cool, 
.even if— and this was nothing new to him— a little sad, 

was a sadness of a mysterious kind he had come to con- 
sider, by now, as inseparable from his character. He had 
always been sad in this way, lacking in gaiety, like some 
lake in whose waters is reflected a very high mountain 
that shuts out the sunlight from it and makes it black 
and melancholy. One knows that if the mountain could 
be removed the sun would bring a smile to the face of 
the waters, but the mountain is always there and the 
lake is always sad. Like the lake, he too was sad, but 
what the mountain was, he could not have told. 

The waiting room, a small room leading out of the 
porter's lodge, was filled with a heterogeneous mixture 
of people, quite the opposite of what one might have 
expected to find in the antichamber of a Ministry so 
famous for the elegance and social distinction of its 
officials. Three individuals of debauched and sinister ap- 
pearance-informers, perhaps, or plain-clothes policemen 
—were smoking and chattering together in low voices 
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iicAL Lu it yuuiig woman wim DiacK. Jtiair ana a white 
and red face, who was gaudily painted and dressed and 
was to all appearances a prostitute of the lowest kind. 
Next was an old man, cleanly though poorly dressed in 
black, with a white mustache and beard, possibly a school- 
teacher. Finally, next to Marcello himself, a small, tliin, 
gray-haired woman with a troubled, anxious expression, 
who looked like a housetvife and mother. 

He observed all these people stealthily, with a strong 
feeling of repugnance. This was what always happened 
to him. He thought he was normal and just like every- 
one else when he pictured the crowd to himself as an 
abstract whole, as a great, existing army held together 
by common feelings, common ideals, common aims, an 
army of which it was comforting to form a part. But as 
soon as individuals rose to the surface of this crowd, his 
illusion of normality broke to pieces against their 
diversity, since he failed completely to recognize himself 
in them and felt at the same time both repugnance and 
detachment. What was there in common between him 
and those three sinister, vulgar men, between him and 
that woman of the streets, between him and that white- 
haired old man, between him and that humble, worn-out 
mother? Nothing at all, except for the repulsion, the 
pity, that he felt. "Clerici,” called the voice of the com- 
missionaire. He started and rose to his feet, "First stair- 
case on the right.” Without turning, he went off in the 
direction he had been shown. 

He walked up a very wide staircase with a narrow red 
carpet in the middle and found himself, after the second 
flight of stairs, on a vast landing with three large double 
doors opening from it. He went to the door in the middle, 
opened it and came into a big, half-dark room. In it was 
a long, massive table, and on the table, in the middle, 
a globe, Marcello walked about this room for a few mo- 
ments (evidently, judging by the half-closed shutters and 
the covers over the settees along the walls, it was not in 
use) , then opened one of the many doors and came out 
into a dark, narrow passage with glass-fronted book- 
shelves on each side. At the end of the passage was a 
partly closed door with light coming through the crack. 
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Marcello went up to it, hesitated, and then very gently 
pushed the door slightly. It was not so much curiosity 
\xrged him to this as a desire to find an attendant 
to show him the %Vay to the room he was looking for. 
Peeping in through the crack he realized that his suspi- 
cion- that he had come to the wrong place was not un- 
founded. In front of him was a long, narrow room into 
whidi a suave light penetrated from a single, yellow cur- 
tained rvindow. In front of the window was a table, and 
sitting at the table with his back profiled against the 
window was a young man with a broad, massive face 
and a plump figure. 

Standing by the table, with her back toward him. 
Marcello could see a rvoraan in a light dress with a 
pattern of big black flowers on a white background, and 
a tvide black hat of gauze and lace. She was very tall and 
very slim in the waist, but broad in the shoulders and 
hips, with long legs and thin calves. She was leaning 
over the table and talking in a low voice to the man 
who sat quite still listening to her, in profile, looking 
not at her but at his own hand playing with a pencil 
<^on the slope of the desk in front of him. Then she moved 
'.\aver and stood close to the armchair, opposite the man, 
•JjSr back against the desk and facing the window, in a 
confidential attitude; but the black hat tilted over 
her eye prevented Marcello from seeing her face. She 
hesitated, then bent over sideways and with an awkward 
movement, bending one leg— like someone stooping down 
, to catch tile jet of a fountain in his mouth— sought the 
man’s lips with her own, while he allowed himself to be 
kissed without moving or giving the slightest visible 
sign that the kiss was agreeable to him. She threw herself 
backward again, both her own and the man's face hidden 
by the wide siveep of her hat, and staggered and would 
have lost her balance had not the man put his arm 
round her ivaist and held her up. Then she stood upright, 
and the man sitting in the chair was concealed by her 
, body. It looked as if she might be stroking his head. 
The man’s arm was still round her waist; tlien he ap- 
peared to relax his hold and his tliick, square hand, as 
tliough pulled downward by its own weight, slid onto 
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the woman’s buttock and remained there open and with 
fingers spread wide, like a crab or a spider bn a smooth, 
spherical surface that provides no foothold. Marcello 
closed the door again. 

He went back along the passage to the room where the 
globe stood. Wdiat he had seen confirmed the Ministry’s 
reputation for libertinism, for the man sitting at tlie desk 
in the room was the Minister himself and Marcello had 
at once recognized him; but strangely enough, in spite 
of his inclination to make moral judgments, this did 
not make any impression on the ba^ground of his con- 
victions. Marcello was not conscious of any liking for 
this social, woman-chasing minister, in fact he rather 
disliked him; and the intrusion of his love-life into his 
office seemed to him highly unbecoming. But none of 
this affected in the slightest degree his political beliefs. 
It was like being told, by trustworthy people, that other 
important personages were thieves or incompetent or 
used their political influence for personal ends. He regis- 
tered these items of news with a rather gloomy feeling 
of indifference as things that did not concern him, inas- 
much as he had made his choice once and for all and did 
not intend to alter it. He felt moreover that such things 
did not surprise him because he had, in a sense, dis- 
counted them from time immemorial owing to preco- 
cious knowledge of tlie less amiable characteristics of 
mankind. But he was above all conscious that, between 
his loyalty to the regime and the highly rigid moral 
standards tliat governed his own conduct, there could 
be no possible relation. The reasons for his loyalty had 
origins deeper than any moral criterion and could not be 
shaken by a hand feeling a woman’s hip in a government 
office, or by a theft, or by any otlier crime or error. What 
those origins were, he could not have stated precisely; 
bettveen them and his conscious thought stood the dull, 
opaque barrier of his obstinate melancholy. 

Calmly, impassively, patiently he went to another of the 
doors, glanced tlirough it into another corridor, drew 
back, tried a third door and at last found his tvay into 
tlie antechamber he was seeking. There were people 
sitting on tlie settees round the walls, and gold-laced com- 
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missioTiaires stood in the ■ doonrays. In a low voice he 
gave one ol them the name o£ the official he wished to 
see, and then went and sat down on one of the settees. 
To' while away tlie time he opened the newspaper again. 
The news of the victory' in Spain was printed right across 
the top, and this irritated him as an extravagance in 
doubtful taste. He reread tlie message in heavy type an- 
nouncing tlie victory and then went on to a long despatdi, 
but gave up reading it almost at once because he was 
annoyed by the mannered, would-be soldierly style of the 
special correspondent. He stopped a moment to ask him- 
self how he would have written this article, and was 
surprised to find himself thinking that if they had de- 
lended upon him, not merely die article from Spain 
)ut all the other aspects of die regime as well, from the 
east important to the most showy, would have been en- 
arely different. In reality, he thought, there was practical- 
y nothing about the regime that he did not dislike pro- 
hundly; yet that was the path he had chosen and he must 
itick to it. He opened the paper again and skimmed over 
1 few other news items, carefully avoiding patriotic or 
propagandist articles. Then at last he raised his eyes from 
tjbe paper and looked round the room. 

There was no one left but one old gentleman with a 
round white head and a ruddy face imprinted with an 
Expression of mingled impudence, cupidity and cunning. 
Dressed in light colors, witli a youthful, sport jacket 
witli a slit at the back, heavy crepe-soled shoes and a gay 
tie, he assumed an air of being quite at home in the 
Ministry, walking up and down the room and calling 
out questions in a self-possessed, joking, impatient way to 
the obsequious ushers who stood at the doors. Then one 
of the doors opened and out came a bald, middle-aged 
man, thin except for a prominent paunch, ivith a drawn, 
yellow face, eyes buried deep in big, dark sockets, and a 
brisk, skeptical, witty expression on his sharp features. 
The old man went straight up to him with an exclama- 
tion of humorous protest, the other man greeted him in a 
reremonious, deferential manner, and then die old man, 
ivith a confidential gesture, took hold of the yellow- 
taced man not by the arm but actually around the waist, 
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as if he had been a woman, and as he v.'alked beside him 
across the room, he began speaking in a low, urgent 
whisper. 

Marcello had followed the scene with an indifferent 
eye; then all of a sudden he realized to his surprise that 
he felt a crazy sort of hatred for the old man, for some 
reason unknown to himself. Marcello was aware that at 
any moment and for the most diverse reasons an excess 
of hatred of this kind might rise up to the dead surface 
of his accustomed apathy, unexpected as a monster emerg- 
ing from a motionless sea; yet each time it happened he 
was astonished at coming face to face with an unknovm 
aspect of his ovm character, which all its other aspects, 
so well-knowTi and so secure, seemed to contradict- This 
old man, for instance— he felt he could kiU him, or have 
him killed, wdth the greatest ease; in fact he wanted to 
kiE him. And why? Perhaps it was because he saw skep- 
ticism, the fault he most ^ted, so plainly v/ritten upon 
that rubicund countenance. Or was it because his jacket- 
had a sEt at the back and the old man’s hand in bis 
pocket raised a flap of the material, thus res'eaEng the 
hinder part of his too-limp and too-full pants and so gave 
the revolting impression of a dummy in a tailor shop 
window? Anyhow he hated him, and with an intensity 
so strong and so insufferable that he preferred, in the 
end, to low’er his eyes and read the newspaper again. 
When he looked up again the old man and his com- 
panion had disappeared and the room -was empty. 

After a short time one of the ushers came and mur- 
mured to him that he could be received now, and Mar- 
ceEo rose and followed him. The usher oj^ened one of 
the doors and shov/ed him in. Marcello found himself 
in a spacious room witit frescoed walls and ceiling, at the 
far end of which v/as a table covered with papers. Behind 
the table was sitting the yellow-faced man whom he had 
already seen in the other room; at the side sat another 
man ’ivhom kfarcello knew well, his own immediate 
superior in the Secret Service. As Marcello came in the 
yellow’-faced man, who was one of the Minister's 
taries, rose to his feet; the other man remained seatof'";: 
greeted him with a nod. The 
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military appearance, with a scarlet, wooden-looking face ; 
and a pair of mustaches of an improbable, mask-like 
blackness and bristliness, formed a complete contrast 
with the secretary. He was a loyal, rigid, honest man, 
iccustomed to carrying out orders without discussion, 
mtting what he considered to be his duty above every- 
hing, even above conscience; whereas the secretary, from 
vhat Marcello remembered hearing, was a man of a more 
ecent and entirely different type— ambitious, skeptical, 
)f social tastes, with a passion for intrigue that was carried 
:o the point of cruelty, beyond all professional obligation 
ind all limit of conscience. Marcello’s whole preference 
vas, naturally, for the old man, for the added reason that 
le thought he could discern, in that red and ravaged 
:ace, the same obscure melancholy that so often oppressed 
iiimself. Perhaps like him Colonel Baudino was aware 
sf the contrast between a rigid, almost bewitched loyalty 
with notliing rational about it and the too often deplor- 
ible aspects of everyday reality. But perhaps, he thought 
again as he looked at the old man, perhaps it was only 
an illusion; perhaps he himself avas, out of sympathy, 
andoaving his superior with his own feelings in the hope of 
not being the only one to experience them. 

The colonel, without looking either at Marcello or at 
the secretary, said drily, "This is Dr. Clerici about whom 
I spoke to you not long ago.” The secretary, with a cere- 
monious. almost ironical promptitude, leaned across the 
table, held out his hand and invited him to be seated. 
Marcello sat down; the secretary sat doavn, took a box of 
cigarettes and offered it first to the colonel, who refused, 
and then to Marcello, who accepted. After he himself had 
also lit a cigarette, he said, "Clerici, I’m very pleased to 
make your acquaintance . . , The Colonel, here, never 
stops singing your praises . . . From all he says you seem 
to be an ‘ace’ as they call it.” He underlined die words "as 
they call it" with a smile, and then ivent on: “We’ve gone 
carefully over your plan ivith the Minister and we judge 
it to be quite excellent , . . You know Quadri well?” 

“Yes,” said Marcello, “he was my tutor at die Univer- 
;ity.” 



"And you’e sure Quadri knows nothing of your official 
position?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Your idea of a faked political conversion with the 
object of inspiring confidence and getting inside their or- 
ganization and even contriving to be entrusted with a job 
in Italy,” went on the secretary, looking down at some 
notes in front of him on the table, "is a good one . . . 
The Minister, too, agrees that something of the kind 
should be tried without any delay . • . W^en ivould you 
feel inclined to start, Clerici?” 

“As soon as required.” 

"Excellent,” said the secretary, a little surprised, never- 
theless, as if he had expected the answer to be different, 
“admirable - . . However there’s one point that must be 
made clear . . . You’re proposing to carry out a— let us 
say— rather delicate, dangerous mission . . . and we 
were saying, with the Colonel, that in order not to be 
conspicuous you ought to find, to think out, to invent 
some plausible pretext for your presence in Paris . . . 
I'm not saying that they’d know who you are or would 
be in a position to discover . . . but, in a word, you can’t 
be too careful— all the more so since Quadri, as you tell 
us in your report, was perfectly well aware at one time of 
your feelings of loyalty towards the regime. . . 

"If it hadn’t been for those feelings,” Marcello ob- 
served drily, “there couldn’t have been my conversion 
either ...” 

"Of course, exactly . . . But one doesn’t go to Paris 
on purpose to call at Quadri's and say to him, 'Here I 
am/ No, you must give the impression of happening to be 
in Paris for private reasons— nonpolitical reasons— and of 
taking advantage of this to tell Quadri all about your 
spiritual crisis . . . What you must do,” concluded die 
secretary, looking up at Marcello, “is to combine 
mission with something personal, something uno.fes.- 
The secretary turned toward the colonel and 
"Don’t you think so. Colonel?” _ 

"Yes, that’s my opinion,” said the 
raising his eyes. After a moment he went oii- ■* “ 

Dr. Clerid can find the pret 
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Marcello bent his' head, having no particular idea on 
the subject. It seemed to him that no answer could be 
made for the moment, since such a pretext required calm 
examination. He was on the point o£ replying, “Give me 
two or three days to think about it,” when suddenly his 
tongue spoke for him almost against his will. “I’m getting 
married in a week's time . . . The mission could be 
combined with my honeymoon.” 

This time the secretary's surprise, though immediately 
covered by a prompt endiusiasm, was obvious and pro- 
found. The colonel, on the other hand, remained entirely 
passive, just as though Marcello had not spoken. “Ex- 
cellent . . . admirable," exclaimed the secretary, look- 
ing rather disconcerted: “you’re getting married ... no 
better pretext could possibly be found . . . the classic 
” ris honeymoon.” 

’Yes,” said Marcello without smiling, “the classic Paris 
neymoon.” 

The secretary was afraid that he had offended him. 
/hat I meant was that Paris is just the right place for 
loneymoon ... Of course I’m not married . , , but 
I was going to be, I think I should go to Paris too.” 
This time Marcello did not speak. It often happened 
at his answer to people he did not like took this form- 
complete silence. The secretary, in order to recover 
mself, turned to the colonel and said, "You’re quite 
;ht, colonel . , . Only Dr. Clerici could have found 
ch a pretext . . . We, even if we’d found it, couldn’t 
ve su^ested it to him." 

This remark, uttered in an ambiguous, half-serious 
ne of voice, could be taken, tliought Marcello, in ttvo 
lys. It could be meant as a real if slightly ironical praise, 
much as to say, “Devil take it, what fanaticism!”; or it 
uld be the expression of a feeling of amazed contempt, 
/liat servility! He doesn’t even respect his own mar- 
ige.” Probably, he thought, it was both these things, 
ice it was clear that in the case of the secretary himself 
j boundary between fanaticism and servility was not 
ry precisely marked; both of them were means that he 
:d to achieve the same ends. He noticed with satisfac- 
n that the colonel, too, withheld from the secretary 
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the smile which the latter’s double-edged remark seemed 
to be asking for. A moment’s silence ensued. Marcello was 
now looking straight into the secretary’s eyes with a fixity 
and a lack of timidity that he both knew and wished to 
be disconcerting. The secretary did not return his look, 
but, leaning with both hands on the top of the table, rose 
to his feet. 

“All right, then . . . Colonel, will you and Dr. Clerici 
make all necessary arrangements about the practical de- 
tails of the mission? . . . And you,” he went on, turning 
towards Marcello, “I want you to understand that you 
have the full support of the Minister as well as mine . . . 
In fact,” he added, with an affectation of casualness, “the 
Minister has expressed the wish to make your personal 
acquaintance.” 

Once again Marcello did not open his mouth; all he 
did was to rise to his feet and make a slight, deferential 
bow. The secretary, who was perhaps expecting some 
words of gratitude, again made a movement of surprise 
that he quickly repressed. "Wait a moment, Clerici . . . 
He told me to take you straight to him now.” 

The colonel rose and said, “Clerici, you know where 
to find me.” He held out his hand to the secretary, but the 
latter insisted on accompanying him to the door with 
ceremonious, obsequious zeal. Marcello saw them shake 
hands, and then the colonel vanished and the secretary 
came back to him. 

“Come along, Clerici,” he said. “The Minister is ex- 
tremely busy, but in spite of that he insists on seeing you 
in order to show ho^v pleased he is with you . . . It’s the 
first time, isn’t it, that you’ve been taken in to see the 
Minister?” These words were spoken as they were cross- 
ing a small antechamber adjoining the secretary’s room. 
The latter went to a door, opened it and disappeared, 
making a sign to him to wait, and then, almost immedi- 
ately reappeared and invited him to follow. 

Marcello entered the same long, narrow room that he 
had looked into not lopo- hpforp thmuorh fhp rrark in the 
door, only now the roo 
the table in front of hii 
man with the broad, n 



id peeped in upon as the Minister was allowing him 
to be kissed by the ivoman in the big black hat 
:elIo noticed that the table was quite bare, polishec 
a mirror, with no papers on it, only a large bronz< 
ot and a closed portfolio of dark-colored leather 
:ellency, this is Dr. Clerici,” said the secretary, 
he Minister rose and held out his hand to Marcellc 
I a zealous cordiality even more conspicuous that 
of the secretary, but entirely lacking in pleasantness 
act decidedly commanding. "How are you, Clerici?’ 
pronounced his words slowly and with care, haugfat 
as though they contained some special meaning. 

: you spoken of in the highest terms . . . The regimi 
need of men like you.” The Minister sat down again 
c, his handkerchief out of his pocket and blew hi 
i, at the same time examining certain papers that thi 
etary laid before him. Marcello retired discreetly to 
d the farthest corner of the room. The Ministe 
ted at the papers while the secretary whispered in hi 
then he looked at his handkerchief, and Marcelh 
that the white linen was stained with scarlet. He re 
nbered tliat as he had come into the room the Min 
r’s mouth had looked to him unnaturally red— wit! 
tick from the woman in the black hat. Still examin 
the papers that the secretary was showing him, dis 
jfing no embarrassment, no concern at being observed 
Minister started vigorously rubbing his mouth wit) 
handkerchief, looking at it every now and then to se 
if the lipstick was still coming off. At last his examinatioi 
of the papers and of the handkerchief came to a simul 
taneous end, and the Minister rose to his feet and agaii 
held out his hand to Marcello. “Good-bye, Clerici,” h 
said; "as my secretary will have already told you, th 
mission you are undertaking has my complete and ur 
qualified support." 

Marcello bowed, grasped the thick, square hand, an« 
followed the secretary out of the room. 

They went back to the secretary’s room. The latter pu 
^tvn on the table the papers that had been examined h 
the Minister and then accompanied Marcello to the dooi 
Well tlren, Clerici, into the lion’s mouth!” he said witi 
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a smile, "and best wishes for your marriage.” Marcello 
thanked him with a nod and a bow and a murmured 
phrase. The secretary, with a last smile, shook his hand. 
Then the door closed. 


CHAPTER 5 


It was late now and, as soon as he came out of the Min- 
istry, Marcello hastened his step. He took his place in the 
line at the bus stop, in the midst of the hungry, irritable 
midday crowd, and patiently awaited his turn to get on 
to the already crowded vehicle. He accomplished part of 
his journey hanging on outside, on the step, then with a 
great effort managed to squeeze himself onto the plat- 
form; and there he remained, hemmed in on every side by 
other passengers, while the bus, jolting and roaring, 
climbed up the steep streets running from the center of 
the town to tlie suburbs. 


These discomforts did not worry him; in fact he found 
them helpful to him, inasmuch as they were shared with 
so many others and contributed, if only in a small degree, 
to make him like everybody else. Besides, contacts with a 
crowd, however disagreeable and inconvenient, pleased 
him and always seemed to him preferable to contacts with 
individuals. From a crowd, he thought, raising himself 
on tiptoe to breathe more freely, from a crowd he derived 
the comforting feeling of many-sided fellowship, whether 
it was a matter of cramming oneself into a bus or of 
patriotic enthusiasm at political meetings; whereas from 
individuals he derived nothing but doubts, both about 
himself and about others— which was what had happened 


that morning during his visit to the Ministry. 

Why, for instance, why, the moment after he h; 
fered to combine his mission with his honeymoon, 
he experienced that painful feeling of having 
an act either of gratuitous servility or of chinijyy^ 
dsm? Because, he told him " 




to that skeptical, designing, corrupt man, that despicable, 

- odious secretary. It was he who, by his mere present, had 
inspired in him a sense of shame for an act which had m 
reality been profoundly spontaneous and disinterested 
And now, while the bus rolled on from one stop to an- 
other, be excused himself by saying that he would not 
have had a sense of shame if he had not found himself 
face to face -with a man like that, a man for whom neither 
loyalty nor devotion nor sacrifice existed, but only calcu- 
a, discretion, self-interest. His offer had not sprung 
any mental speculation but from the obscure depths 
s spirit— a smre proof, apart from anything else, of 
luthentic nature of his absorption into social and 
ical normality. Another man— the secretary, for in- 
re— would only have made such an offer after long 
careful calculation; he had made it on the spur of 
moment. As for the impropriety of combining his 
lymoon with a political mission, it was not worth 
ing time even in thinking about it. He was what he 
and all that he did was right if it was governed by 
t he was. 

ith these thoughts in his mind he got off the bus and 
;ed along die street of this quarter where minor of- 
Is lived, on a pavement bordered with white and pink 
nders. The great doorways of massive, shabby blocks 
ats occupied by government officials opened on to 
pavement, and through them one could see vast, 
17 courtyards. Alternating with the doorways was a 
s of modest shops tliat Marcello knew tvell— the 
cconist, the baker, the grocer, the butcher, the drug- 
It was midday and there were many revealing signs, 
in these humble concerns, of the mild and transi- 
gaiety that comes with the breaking-off of work and 
family gathering-smells of cooking coming from 
closed windows on the ground floor; badly dressed 
hurrying into doorways, almost at a run; voices on 
'adio and the sound of a phonograph. From a little 
)sed garden in a recess of one of the buildings an 
lier of climbing roses on the railings greeted him 
a wave of sharp, dusty fragrance. Marcello quick- 
his step and went in at the doonvay marked 19, . 
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together wth two or three other officials— and imitating 
their haste, not without satisfaction— started to walk up 
the stairs. 

He went slowly up the broad stairs, where dreary twi- 
light alternated with sumptuous light from big windows 
on the landings. But at the second floor he remembered 
that he had forgotten something— the flowers he never 
failed to bring to his fiancee each time he was invited to 
lunch at her home. Glad that he remembered in time, he 
ran down the stairs again, went out into the street and 
walked straight to the comer of tire building, where a 
woman squatted on a stool with a few jars of seasonal 
flowers in front of her. He hurriedly selected half a dozen 
roses, the best the flower seller had, tall and straight- 
stalked, dark red in color, and, holding them to his nose to 
breathe their perfume, went back into the building and 
upstairs, this time to the top floor. Here, there was only 
one door on the landing, and a smaller staircase led up to 
a little rustic door, underneath which a brilliant light 
shone from an open terrace. He rang the bell, thinking, 
“Let’s hope her mother doesn’t come and open the door to 
me.” For his future mother-in-law displayed an almost 
doting love for him that embarrassed him profoundly. 

A moment later the door opened and Marcello was 
relieved to see in the dim light of the hall the figure of the 
little sers'ant girl— almost a child— bunched up in a w'hite 
apron much too big for her, her pale face crowned by a 
double coil of black plaits. She shut the door again, but 
not before she had stuck her head out for a moment to 
peer inquisitively onto the landing; while Marcello, 
breathing in the strong smell of cooking that filled the 
air, went through into the drawing room. 

The window of this room svas almost closed, to keep 
out the heat and light, but it was still possible in the 
dimness to distinguish the dark, sham-Renaissance furni- 
ture that cumbered it. They were massive pieces, severe, 
heavily carved, and they made a curious contrast with 
the ornaments scattered about the room on brackets and 
on the small table, all of them in a coquettish but rather 
out-of-date taste- a little nui 
edge of an ash tray, a blue 
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accordion, a group of white and black do^, two or th 
lamps shaped like buds or flowers. There were many < 
trays made of metal or china which originally, Marce 
knew, had contained wedding sweetmeats from friends 
relations of his fiancee. The walls were hung with r 
' imitation damask, and bright-colored landscapes a 
still-life paintings in black frames were hung upon the 
Marcello sat down on the sofa, already clothed in its su 
mer covering, and looked round with satisfaction. It \ 
a real middle-class home, he reflected once again, I 
home. of a middle-class family of the most conventioi 
and most modest type, similar in every way to otl 
homes in this same building, in this same quarter, a 
this was for him its most pleasing aspect— the sensati 
of finding himself face to face with something absolut 
ordinary, almost common, and yet completely reassuri: 
He was aware of an almost abject feeling of complacei 
. at the ugliness of the house. He himself had groivn up 
a pretty house where everything was in good taste, and 
realized that everything that surrounded him at this r 
ment was hopelessly ugly; but it was just this that 
x needed, this perfectly anonymous ugliness, as a furtl 
% \means of bringing him into line with his equals. 

He remembered that for lack of money— anyhow for 
first few years- the two of them, Giulia and he, wo' 
have to live in this house after they were married, 'and 
almost blessed their poverty. By himself, following 
osvn taste, he would never have been capable of mak 
his home look so ugly and so ordinary. Quite soon, th 
this room would be his own sitting room; just as the “ 
nouveau” bedroom, in which his future mother-in- 
and her late husband had slept for thirty years, would 
his bedroom, and the mahogany dining room in wh 
Giulia and her parents had eaten their meals twice a 
for the whole of their lives would be his dining ro( 
Giulia’s father had been an important official in one 
tlie ministries, and this home of his, furnished accord 
to the taste of the period when he was young, was a k 
of temple elevated in rather a touching manner in ho 
of the twin diviniues of respectability and normal 
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Soon, he thought, with a joy that was almost greedy, 
almost lascivious yet at the same time melancholy, soon 
he would be absorbed rightfully into this normality and 
this respectability. 

The door opened and Giulia came rushing in, talking 
to someone in the passage, perhaps the maid. When she 
had finished talking she closed the door and hurried over 
to her fiance. Giulia, at twenty, was as handsomely de- 
veloped as a woman of thirty, with a slightly coarse, al- 
most vulgar yet fresh and solid handsomeness that showed 
her youthfulness and also gave an indefinable impression 
of a capacity for sensual self-deception and enjoyment. 
She had a very white skin, large eyes of a dark and lan- 
guid clearness, thick, wavy chestnut hair and full, red 
lips. Marcello, as he saw her coming toward him in a 
light, tailormade suit through which the curves of her 
exuberant figure seemed to be bursting, could not help 
thinking with renewed satisfaction that he was marrying 
a really normal, ordinary girl, very similar to the drawing 
room that had just given him such a feeling of relief. And 
the same feeling of relief and comfort came over him 
when he heard once again her drawling, good-natured 
voice with its local accent saying; “What lovely rosesl . . . 
But why? I’ve already told you you mustn’t bother . . . 
It’s not as if it was the first time you were coming to lunch 
with us.’’ As she spoke, she walked across and put the 
roses into a blue vase that stood on a yellow marble 
column in a corner of the room. 

"I like to bring you flowers,’’ said Marcello. 

Giulia gave a sigh of satisfaction and plumped dotvn on 
the sofa beside him. Marcello looked at her and noticed 
that a sudden embarrassment— unmistakable sign of in- 
cipient excitement— had taken the place of the impulsive 
self-possession of a moment before. ITen, all at once, she 
turned toward him and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, murmured, "Give me a kiss.’’ 

Marcello put his arm round her waist and kissed her 
on the mouth. Giulia was of a sensual nature, and in 
tliese kisses— which were almost always demanded by her 
from a reluctant Mar 



ment when this sensuality of hers crept in in an aggressive 
manner and altered the chaste, pre-ordained character of 
their relations as an'engaged couple. This time again, just 
■when their lips' were on the point of separating; she 
seemed to be carried away by a violent onslaught of 
desire, and throwing her arm suddenly round Marcello's 
neck, pressed her mouth once more fiercely against his. 
’"’^e felt her tongue work its way between his lips and then 
iove rapidly round, twisting and turning inside his 
louth. Meanwhile she had seized his hand and was hold- 
ig it against her body, guiding it until it lay clasping her 
;ft breast. At the same time she was blowing through her 
ostrils and breathing hard, with an innocent, unsatis- 
ed, animal sound. 

Marcello was not in love ivith his future wife; but he 
iked Giulia and these sensual embraces never failed to 
xdte him. But he did not feel inclined to reciprocate the 
ransports; he wished his relations with his fiancee to be 
ept within the bounds of tradition, feeling that a greater 
ntimacy would reintroduce into his life the disorder, the 
ibnormality that he was all the time seeking to banish, 
^fter a moment he took his hand atvay from her breast 
md very gently pushed her away. “Oh, how cold you 
ire!" said Giulia, witlidrawing from him and looking at 
lim with a smile. “Really there are times when I think 
rou aren't fond of me at all.” 

“You know I'm fond of you,” said Marcello. 

She went on talking volubly. “I’m so pleased when you 
ay that," she said. “I’ve never been so happy ... By 
he_ ryay, d'you know, just this morning Mummy was 
nsisting that we must have her bedroom . . . She’ll go 
nto that little room at the end of the passage . . . What 
[’you think about it? . . . Ought we to accept?" 

“I think,” said Marcello, “that she wouldn’t like it if 
re refused." 

“That's what I think too . . . Just fancy, when I was 
little girl I used to dream of sleeping one day in a room 
ke that . . . Now I don’t know whether I like it so 
lucli . , . D’you like it?” she asked, in a doubtful and 
: the same time complacent tone of voice, as if she were 
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afraid of his criticism of her taste and also anxious to 
have it approved. 

Marcello hastened to reply: “I like it very much . . , 
It’s a lovely roomi” And he saw that these words aroused 
a visible satisfaction in Giulia. 

Delighted, she planted a kiss on his cheek and tvent on. 
“This morning I ran into Signora Persico ... I invited 
her to the reception . . . D'you know, she didn’t know I 
was getting married? . . , She asked me such a lot of 
questions . . . When I told her who you were, she told 
me she knew your mother . . . She met her at the seaside 
some years ago.” 

Marcello said nothing. It was always highly disagree- 
able to him to talk about his mother, with whom he had 
not lived for years and whom he rarely saw. Giulia, un- 
aware of his embarrassment, went on chattering and 
again changed the subject. “Now, about the reception 
. . . We’ve made out a list of people to be invited . . . 
Would you like to see it?” 

“Yes, let me see it.” 

She drew a sheet of paper out of her pocket and handed 
it to him. Marcello took it and looked at it. It was a long 
list of names, grouped by families— fathers, mothers, 
daughters, sons. Then men were indicated not only by 
their Christian names and surnames but by their profes- 
sional designations as well— doctors, law}'ers, engineers, 
professors; and, if they had them, by their titles too— 
Commendatore, Grande Ufficiale, Cavalicre. Beside each 
family Giulia, to be on the safe side, had witten do'^vn 
the number of persons tliat composed it— three, five, two, 
fotur. Almost all the names were unknown to Marcello, 
yet he felt he had known tliem for a long time. They were 
all essentially middle-class people, in the professions or 
the dvil service, people who had homes exactly like tlus 
one, with drawing rooms like this and furniture like this; 
and they had marriageable daughters very like Giulia, 
whom they married off to young officials with doctor's 
degree 
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ordinary naines, with a profound satisfaction tinged with 
hk usual cold, settled melanclioly. “Now who. for in- 
e is Arcangeli?” he could not help asking, taking a 
• at random. "Commendatore Giuseppe Arcangeli, 
his wife lole, his daughters Cilvana and Beatrice 


his son Dr. Gino?” » 

Sever mind, -you don’t know them . . Arcangeli 
a friend of poor Daddy’s at tire Ministry.” 
iVhere does he live?” 

Two steps from here, in Via Porpora." 

Vnd what's his drawing room like?” 
i’ou do ask the funniest questions, you know,” she ex- 
med with a laugh. “Why, what d’you expect it to be 
? It’s a room just like this one and like lots of otliers 
. . . Why does it interest you so much to know what 
Arcangeli's drawing-room is like?’’ 

And tire daughters, are they engaged to be married?” 
Yes, Beatrice is . . . But why . . . 

What’s her fianc6 like?" 

'Well really— you even want to know about himl Well, 
s got an odd name, Schirinzi, and he works in a law- 
yer’s office.’’ 

1 Marcello noted that no inferences of any kind as to the 
nature of her guests could be deduced from Giulia's an- 
swers, Probably they had no more character in her mind 
than they had on the piece of paper: they were simply 
names of respectable, indistinguishable, normal people. 
He ran his eye down the list again and stopped at random 
at another name. “And who is Dr. Cesare Spadoni, with 
his wife Livia and his larvyer brother Tullio?” 


“He’s a children’s doctor . . . His wife was at school 
with me. You may have met her— very attractive, dark, 
small, pale . . . He’s a good-looking young man, clever 
too, and well-bred . . . The brotlier's good-looking too 
. ; . They’re tivins.” 

“And Cavaliere Luigi Pace and his wife Teresa and his 


four sons, Maurizio, Giovanni, Vittorio and Riccardo?” 

"Another of poor Daddy's friends . . . The sons are ail 
students . . . Riccardo’s still at school." 
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Marcello saw that it was useless to go on asking for 
information about the people on the list. Giulia ^^uld 
not be able to tell him much more than could be told 
from the list itself. Besides, he thought, even if she gave 
him minute information about the characters and the 
lives of these people, that information would necessarily 
he confined v/ithin the extremely narrow limits of her 
own judgment and intelligence. But he was conscious of 
an almost voluptuous contentment— even though its vo- 
luptuous quality had no joy in it— at being able, thanks 
to his marriage, to enter into and become a part of this 
extremely ordinary society. But there was still one ques- 
tion on the tip of his tongue, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he decided to put it to her: "Now tell me— am I like 
these guests of yours?” 

"How d'you mean— physically?” 

“No . . . what I ivant to Imotv is whether in your 
opinion I have any points of resemblance with them— in 
manner, in look, in general appearance ... in fact, 
whether I’m like them.” 

‘Tor me, you’re better than anyone else,” she ans5vered 
impetuoixsly. "But apart from that— yes— you are the same 
sort of person . . . You’re well-bred, serious-minded, clever 
... in fact, one can see that, like them, you’re a good, 
honest person . . . But "why d'you ask me that question?” 

“Nevermind.” 

"How strange you are,” she said, looking at him ■with a 
kind of curiosity; "most people ivant to be different from 
everyone else . . . but you’re just the opposite; anyone 
would think you wanted to be like everyone else.” 

Marcello said nothing, but handed the list back to her, 
remarking in an offhand manner, “Anyho-iv I don’t know 
a single one of them.” 

"Well, d’you think I know them all?” said Giulia gaily. 
'With lots of them, it’s only Mummy who knows even 
who they are . . . Besides, the reception is all over in a 
minute . . . just an hour or so, and then you’ll never see 
them again.” 

"/ don’t mind seeing them,” said Marcello. 
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"I was only talking;” said Giulia, “Now listra to die 
menu the hotel’s suggested and tell me i£ you approve." 
Giulia took another piece o£ paper Iroin her pocket and ' 
read aloud: ■ 

• • Cansommi froid 

Filets de Sole Meuniere 
Dinde au riz, sauce supreme 

. Salade de saison 

Fromages assortis 
Glace diplomatique 
Fruits 

Cafe et liqueurs 

“What d’you think of it?" she asked, in the same doubt- 
ful but complacent tone in tvhich, a short time before, she 
had spoken of her mother’s bedroom; “d’you think it’s all 
right? D’you think they'll have enough to eat?” 
r>, "I think it’s excellent, and plenty of it too,” said 
^Marcello. 

Giulia went on: "About the champagne— we chose Ital- 
■man champagne . . . It’s not so good as French, but for 
•' drinking toasts it's perfectly all right.” She was silent for 
a moment, and then went on in her usual voluble way, 
“You know what Father Lattanzi said? That if you want 
to get married you must receive communion and if you 
want to receive communion you must go to confession 
. . otherwise he won't marry us.” 

For a moment Marcello, taken by surprise, did not 
know what to say. He was not a believer and it was per- 
haps ten years since he had been to church. Besides, he 
had always been convinced that he felt a decided 
. antipathy toward all things ecclesiastical. Now he realized 
to his astonishment that far from being annoyed by it, 

, this idea of confession and communion was pleasing and 
attractive to him, in the same way that he was pleased and 
attracted by the svedding reception, by all those guests 
tliat he did not know, by his marriage to Giulia, and by 
Giulia, herself who was so ordinary and like so many 
other girls. It was a further link, he thought, in the chain 
of normality by which he was seeking to anclior himself 
in dte shifting sands of life; and in addition this link was 
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made of a more noble, a more resistant, metal than the 
others— reli^on. He was almost surprised at not having 
thought of it before, and attributed this forgetfulness to 
the obvious, easy-going character of the religion in whidi 
he had been bom and to which he had always seemed to 
belong, even without practicing it. Curious to know how 
Giulia would answer, he said, “But I'm not a believer.” 

“Who is?" she replied calmly. “D’you think ninety per 
cent of the people who go to church believe in it? And the 
priests themselves?” 

“But you believe?” 

Giulia waved her hand in the air. “Well, well,” she said, 
“up to a point . . . Every now and then I say to Father 
Lattanzi, You don’t bewitch me \vith all your stories, you 
priests ... I believe them and I don't believe them . . . 
Or rather,” she added punctiliously, “let’s say that I have 
a religion all of my own . . . difiEerent from the religion 
of the priests.” 

What does she mean by a religion of her own, wondered 
Marcello. But knowing by experience that Giulia often 
spoke wthout knowing very well what she was saying, he 
did not press the point. Instead, he said, “My case is more 
serious ... I don’t believe at all, and I haven’t any 
religion.” 

Giulia waved her hand gaily and indifferently. “But 
what does it mean to you? . . . You must go ... It 
means so much to them, and it doesn't cost you anything.” 

“I daresay, but I shall be forced to tell a lie.” 

“Mere words . . . Besides, it’ll be a lie for a good 
purpose . . . You know what Father Lattanzi says?— that 
you must do certain things just as if you believed, even 
if you don’t believe . . . Faith comes aftenvards.” 

Marcello was silent for a moment, and then said; “All 
right . . . I’ll go to confession and then have commun- 
ion.” And as he spoke he was again conscious of the same 
thrill of slightly gloomy pleasure that the list of guests bad 
inspired in him a little earlier. “I’ll go and make my 
confession to Father Lattanzi,” he added. 

“There’s no necessity for you to go to him,” 
Giulia; “you can go to any confessor, in any chord! y-"‘ 
like.” 
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“Arid how about communion?’' 

■'Father Lattanzi will administer it the same day w< 
married . . we go togetirer .. . . How long is it s 

you confessed?’’ 

“Well . . . 1 don't think Fve confessed since my 
communion— when I was eight/' said Marcello, ra 

embarrassed, “never since then.’’ 

“Just thinkl” she exclaimed joyfully, “what a trei 
lous number of sins you’ll have to tell them about!’’ 
“Supposing they won’t give me absolution?" 
“They’ll give you absolution all right/’ she answ 
iffectionately, stroking his face. "In any case, what 
;an you have to confess? You're good and kind and yc 
lever done anyone any harm . . . They’ll give you : 
ution at once." 

“It's a complicated business, getting married,” 
Marcello casually. 

“But I love all these complications and prepara ti< 
said Giulia. “After all, we’ve got to stay together al 
rest of our fives, haven't we? . . . Oh, by the way, ’ 
are we going to decide about the honeymoon?” 

For the first time Marcello was aware of a feeling al 
of pity for Giulia, apart from his usual indulgent, stra 
forward affection for her. He knew that there was 
time for him to draw back and, instead of going to I 
where he had his mission to fulfill, go somewhere els 
their honeymoon. He could tell them, at the Min 
that he refused the job. But at the same time he rea 
that this was impossible. The mission was the most 
lute, the most compromising, the most decisive step o 
road toward absolute and final normality; just as his 
riage with Giulia, the wedding reception, religious 
monies, confession and communion were all steps ii 
same direction, although, in his eyes, of less import; 

He did not pause more than a moment to analyze 
bought, whose dark, almost sinister background die 
iscape him, but answered hurriedly: "I thought that ; 
ill we might go to Paris.” 

Giulia, crazy with delight, clapped her hands ant 
laimed: "Ah, how wonderful! . . . Paris ... my dre; 
he threw her arms round his neck and kissed him 


lently. "If you knew how pleased I ami But I didn’t want 
to tell you how I was longing to go to Paris ... I was afraid 
it might cost too much.” 

“One way and another, it’ll cost about the same as other 
places,” said Marcello. “But don’t worry about the money 
. . . we’ll manage all right this time.” 

Giulia was in transports of delight. "Oh, how pleased 
I ami” she repeated. She pressed herself violently against 
Marcello and murmured: “D’you love me? Why don’t you 
give me a kiss?” And so, once again, Marcello found him- 
self with her arms around his neck and her lips against 
his. This time the ardor of her kiss seemed redoubled by 
gratitude. Giulia sighed, she misted her whole body 
about, she squeezed Marcello's hand against her breast, 
she rolled her tongue rapidly and spasmodically inside his 
mouth. Marcello felt himself becoming excited, and 
thought, now, this minute, if I wanted to, I could have 
her, here, on this sofa; and he seemed to be aware, once 
more, of the fragility of what he called normality. At last 
they separated, and Marcello said with a smile: “It’s 
lucky we’re getting married soon . . . otherwise I'm 
afraid we’d become lovers, one of tliese days,” 

Giulia, still flushed from the kiss, shrugged her shoul- 
ders and answered with a kind of exalted, ingenuous 
shamelessness: “I love you so much ... I’d ask nothing 
better.” 

“Truly?” asked Marcello. 

“Yes, this minute,” she said boldly, “here, now — ” She 
had taken Marcello’s hand and was slowly kissing it, look- 
ing up at him widi shining, impassioned eyes. Then the 
door opened and she drew back. Giulia's mother came in. 

She too, thought Marcello as he watched her approach- 
ing, tvas one of the large number of characters introduced 
into his life by his quest for a redeeming normality. There 
could be nothing in common between him and this sen- 
timental woman, always overfiotving with melting ten- 
derness-nothing except his desire to tie himself firmly 
and lastingly to a human society drat was solid and well- 
established. Giulia’s mother. Signora Delia Ginami, was a 
corpulent lady in whom the slackening processes of ma- 
ture age appeared to manifest themselves in a sort of dis- 
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tegration not only of the body but of the mind, &e 
rmer being afflicted with a quivering, boneless obesity, 
e latter tvith a tendency towards tlie languors of a kind-. 
:ss that was partly natural to her and partly affected^ 
ith every step she took, beneath her shapeless clothes 
[role portions of her swollen body appeared to be heel- , 
g over and shifting on their own account, and the 
ightest trifle was enough to provoke an agonizing emo- 
□nal disturbance that overcame her powers of control, 
[ling her watery blue eyes with tears, causing her to 
ring her hands in attitudes of ecstasy. During this pe- 
od, the imminent marriage of her only daughter had 
lunged Signora Delia into a condition of perpetual sen- 
bility. She was always weeping— with contentment, as 
le explained— and she felt, constantly a need to embrace 
riulia or her future son-in-law, for whom, she said, she 
Iready felt as much affection as if he were her own son. 
farcello, filled with embarrassment by these effusions, 
nderstood nevertheless that they were, merely one aspect 
f the reality into which he wanted to be absorbed, and 
s such he endured and appreciated them with the same 
atlier somber satisfaction as was inspired in him by the 
;gly furniture in the house, by Giulia’s conversation, by 
bte wedding celebrations and the ritual demands of 
ather Lattanzi. 

At tliis moment, however. Signora Delia was in a state 
ot so much of tenderness as of indignation. She was wav- 
ig a sheet of paper and, after greeting Marcello who had 
isen to his feet, said, “An anonymous letter . . . but 
rst let’s go to die other room . . . it’s ready.” 

“An anonymous letter?” cried Giulia, rushing after her 
(Other. 

"Yes, an anonymous letter . , . How disgusting people 
re!” 

Marcello followed them into the dining room, trying 
) hide his face behind his handkerchief. The news of 
le anonymous letter seriously disturbed him, and he was 
stermined not to let the two women see it. To hear, 
iulia’s mother exclaim, “An anonymous letter,” and ini-, 
ediately to think, “Someone has ivritten about the Lino ' 
fair,” were for him one and the same thing. The blood 



had left his face, he had caught his breath and had been 
overwhelmed by a feeling of consternation, of shame 
and of fear, inexph'cable, unexpected, shattering, a feel- 
ing such as he had never knowm except in the first years of 
adolescence when the memory of Lino was still fresh. It 
bad been too strong for him; and all his pov/ers of control 
had been swept away in an instant, just as a thin cordon 
of policemen might be stvept away by the panic-stricken 
crowd it is supposed to hold back. As he approached the 
table he bit his lip till it bled. He had been wrong, then, 
when he had looked up the notice of the crime at the 
library and had been convinced that the old tvound was 
completely healed; not merely was the wotmd not healed, 
but it was far deeper than he had suspected- Luckily his 
place at the head of the table was against the light, wdth 
his back to the window. StifSy and in silence he sat down, 
with Giulia on his right and Signora Ginami on his left. 

The anonymous letter now lay on the tablecloth be- 
side Giulia's mother’s plate. The little ser\’ant girl had 
come in, holding in both hands a large dish of spaghetti. 
Marcello plunged the fork into the red, greas)' tangle and 
lifted a small quantity of it on to his own plate. Immedi- 
ately the two women began to protest. “Not nearly 
enough . . . you're trying to starv'C yourself ... do 
take some more.” And Signora Ginami added, “You work 
hard, you must eat.’’ And Giulia impulsively took some 
more of the spaghetti from the dish and put it on her 
fiancd’s plate. 

“I’m not hungry,’’ said Marcello, in a voice that seemed 
to him absurdly e^austed and distressed. 

"Appetite comes with eating,” replied Giulia emphat- 
ically helping herself. 

The maid rvent out, carrying away the almost empty 
dish, and Giulia’s mother said at once, "I didn’t really 
mean to show it ... It didn't seem to me worth while 
, . . But what a world we live in!” 

Marcello said nothing; he bent his face over bis plate 
and filled his mouth with spaghetti. He still feared tliat 
the letter was concerned with the Lino affair, although 

his reason told him that this was im 

an uncontrollable fear, a fear more 
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Rection/ . Giulia asked, "But surely, mayn't we knoi 
hat .the letter’s, about?” • ^ , 

Her mother answered, “First of all I want to tell Ma 
;llo that, as far as I am concerned, even if the letter cqi 
lined things a thousand times worse, he can still be sui 
aat my affection for him remains unchanged , . . Ma 
ello, you’re- a real son to me, and you know that a mot] 
r’s love for a son is stronger than any insinuation.” Hi 
yes filled with tears, she repeated, “A real son,” ar 
eking Marcello’s hand, she carried it to her heart, sayin 
‘Dear Marcello!” Not knowing what to do or say, Mj 
: ello sat motionless and silent, waiting for the effusion 
inish. Signora Ginami gazed at him with tenderness 
ler eyes and then added, ‘‘You must forgive an old worn: 
like me, Marcello.” 

"Don’t be absurd, Mummy; you’re not old,” said Gi 
lia, too well accustomed to these emotional disturbanc 
on her mother’s part to attach importance to them or 
be surprised. 

“Yes, I’m an old woman, I've only a few more years 
' live,” replied Signora Delia. Imminent death was one 
her favorite subjects of conversation, for it was not or 
a moving subject to her, but she thought, perhaps, that 
also had the power to move others. “I shall die soon,” s 
went on, “and that's %vhy I’m so very, very pleased to 
leaving my daughter in the charge of such a good mt 
Marcello.” 

Marcello— who, with his hand held firmly against t 
heart by Signora Delia, was forced into a most unco 
fortable position over the top of his plate of spaghett 
' could not repress a very slight movement of impatier 
that did not escape the old woman. She mistook it foi 
protest against what he considered to be excessive prai 
“Yes, it's true,” she repeated; "you are good . . . you s 
so good . . . Sometimes I say to Giulia, ‘You're a luc 
^rl to have found such a good young man.’ I know qu 
well, Marcello, that goodness is out of fashion nowadt 
. . . but you must allow someone who’s many years old 
than you to say it— nothing in the world matters exce 
goodness . . , And you, luckily, you are so very, vei 
very good.” 
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Marcello fro^vned and said nothing. “Do let the poor 
man have something to eat,” exclaimed Giulia, "don’t you 
see you're dirtying his sleeve in the gravy?” 

Signora Ginami let go Marcello's hand, and taking up 
the letter, said, “It’s a typewritten letter . . . with a 
. Rome postmark ... I shouldn’t be surprised, Marcello, 
if one of your colleagues at the office hadn’t WTitten it.” 

"But, Mummy, once and for all, mayn’t we know what’s 
in it?” 

“Here it is,” said her mother, handing the letter to 
Giulia. “Read it . . . but don’t read it aloud . . . There 
are nasty things in it that I don't ..want to hear . . . 
Then, when you’ve read it, give it to Marcello.” 

Not without some anxiety, Marcello watched his fiancee 
read the letter. Then, twisting her mouth in scorn, “Hotv 
disgusting!” Giulia pronounced, and handed it to him. 
The letter, written on thin typewriter paper, contained 
only a few lines in the faint ink of a worn-out ribbon, 
“Signora, in allowing your daughter to marry Dr. Clerici, 
you are committing something worse than an error, you 
are committing a crime. Dr. Clerici’s father has for years 
been shut up in a lunatic asylum, with a form of madness 
which is of syphilitic origin; and, as you know, this mal- 
ady is hereditary. There is still time; stop the marriage. 
A friend.” 

"So that's all,” thought Marcello, almost disappointed. 
He seemed to be aware that his disappointment was 
greater than his relief. It was as if he had been hoping 
that someone else might share the knowledge of the trag- 
edy of his childhood and so might free him, in part, fro— 
the burden of that knowledge. There was one phrase 
nevertheless, that struck him: “As you know, this 
is hereditary.” He knew perfectly well that the c. 
his father’s madness was not syphilitic, and that tnsrs 
no danger of his going mad, some day, in 
^ father had done. And yet that phrase, in all its 
ing malignity, seemed to him to allude to sotutc^— 
of madness that might really be hereditary, 
mediately dismissed, no more than touched 
his mind. Then he handed back the 
mother, saying calmly, “There’s no truth 
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“I know there's no truth in it,” answered the good lady, 
almost offended. After a moment she went on, "I only . 
know that my daughter is marrying a man who is good, 
intelligent, honest, serious minded . . . and good-look- 
ing too,” she added coquettishly. 

•‘Quite particularly good-looking: you needn’t be shy 
about saying so,” Giulia confirmed, "and that’s why ■who- 
ever tvrote the letter insinuates that he’s tainted . . . See- 
ing him so good-looking, he can't believe that there isn't 
some hidden worm . . . Brutes . . 

“I wonder what they tvould say,” Marcello could not 
help thinking, "if they knew that at the age of tliirteen I 
very nearly had sexual relations with a man, and that I 
killed him.” He noticed, now that the fear aroused by the 
letter had passed, the usual melancholy, speculative 
apathy had again come over him. “Probably,” he thought, 
ooking at his fiancee and at Signora Ginami, "probably it 
vouldn’t make much impression on them . . . Normal 
people have thick skins": and he realized that he was 
mvying the two women for their “thick skins.” 

•' All of a sudden he said, “I've got to go and see my 
Father today.” 

"Are you going with your mother?” 

“Yes.” 

The spaghetti ivas finished; the little servant girl came 
in again, changed the plates and put down a dish filled 
idth meat and vegetables on the table. As soon as she had 
[eft the room, Giulia’s mother took up the letter again 
ind, examining it, said, “I should just like to know who 
ivrote that letter.” 

“Mummy,” said Giulia all at once, with a sudden, ex- 
ressive seriousness, “give me that letter a minute." 

She took the envelope, looked at it carefully, then ex- 
racted the thin sheet of paper, scrutinized it, frowning, 
md finally exclaimed in a loud, indignant voice, “I know 
jerfectly well who wrote this letter . . . there can't be 
tny doubt about it . . . Oh, what an infamous thing!" 

"Who was it then?” 

An unfortunate wretch," replied Giulia, looking dotvn;'. 
:t the table. . . '' 
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Marcello said nothing. Giulia worked as a secretan- iu 
lawyer’s office, and probably die letter had been writtei 
by one of the clerks there. “No doubt some envious pet 
son," said her mother. "Marcello, at tiiirty, has a positioj 
>-hat many older men would like to have." 

Although his curiosity was not aroused, Marcello askct 
is fiancee, as a matter of form, “If you know the name o 
le person tvho WTote the letter, why don't you tell us?' 
“I can't,” she answered, more thoughtful, now, than in 
ignant. “But I’ve told you, he’s an unfortunate uTCidi.’ 
he gave the letter back to her motlier and licipcd lierscl 
:om the dish that the maid handed to her. 

For a moment none of the tliree spoke. Then Giulia'; 
lother began again, in a tone of sincere incredulity, "Aik 
et I can’t believe that there can be anyone so bad as to bt 
ble to ivrite such a letter about a man like Marcello.' 
"Not everybody loves him as ire do, Mummy," suit. 
liulia. 

"But who," her mother burst out wuth great emphasis 
who could help loving our dear Marcello?" 

“You know what Mummy says about you?” asked Giu 
ia, who seemed now to have returned to her usual gaiet) 
nd volubility, "—that you're not a man but an angel . . . 
Old so I suppose one of these days, instead of coming 
ito the house by tlie door, you’ll fly in by the window." 
he suppressed a burst of laughter and went on: "It’ll he 
great pleasure to the priest when you go to confc.«ion, to 
now tliat you’re an angel ... It isn’t every day that he 
:stens to the confession of an angel." 

"Now you're making fun of me, as usual,” said her 
lother; “but I’m not exaggerating in the least . . . For 
le, Marcello is an angel.’’ .She looked at Marcello vdth 
itense and .sugary tendcrnc.ss, and her eyes began to fill 
nth tears. She added, after a moment, "In all my life J vc 
nown only one man who was as good as Marcello-' ana 
aat ’was your father, fiiulia.” 

Giulia now put on a net ions look, as though to devo’e 
erself to the .subject, and looked down at her plate- l*er 
lotlier’s face wa.s undeigoing a gradual ttanrfor.-ra'^ 
n abundance of leai.'; ovei /lowed iror 
athetic grimace di.storled the .soft, pu 
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“I know there’s no truth in it,” answered the good lady, 
dmost offended. After a moment she went on, “I only 
mow that my daughter is manying a man who is good, 
ntelligent, honest, serious minded . . . and good-look-, 
ng too,” she added coquettishly. ^ , 

"Quite particularly good-looking: you needn’t be .shy 
about saying so,” Giulia confirmed, “and that’s why who- 
ever wrote the letter insinuates that he’s tainted . . . See- 
ing him so good-looking, he can’t believe that there isn’t 
some hidden %vonn , . . Brutes ...” 

“I wonder what they would say,” Marcello could not 
help thinking, “if they knew that at the age of thirteen I 
very nearly had sexual relations with a man, and that I 
killed him.” He noticed, now that the fear aroused by the 
letter had passed, the usual melancholy, speculative 
apathy had again come over him. “Probably,” he thought, 
looking at his fiancde and at Signora Ginami, "probably it 
wouldn’t make much impression on them . . . Normal 
people have thick skins”; and he realized that he was 
(.envying the two women for their "thick skins.” 

’ All of a sudden he said, "I've got to go and see my 
-father today.” 

"Are you going with your mother?" 

"Yes.” 

The spaghetti was finished; the little servant girl came 
in again, changed die plates and put down a dish filled 
with meat and vegetables on the table. As soon as she had 
left the room, Giulia’s mother took up the letter again 
and, examining it, said, "I should just like to know whe 
wrote that letter.” 

"Mummy," said Giulia ail at once, with a sudden, ex- 
cessive seriousness, "give me that letter a minute.” 

She took the envelope, looked at it carefully, then ex- 
tracted the thin sheet of paper, scrutinized it, frowning, 
and finally e.xcJaimed in a loud, indignant voice, "I know 
perfectly well who wrote this letter . . . there can’t be 
any doubt about it . . . Oh, what an infamous thingl” 
“Who was it then?” . , ’ 

"An unfortunate wretch.” replied Giulia, lookingdmwi 
at the table. - 


Marcello said nothing. Giulia worked as a secretary in 
lawyer’s office, and probably the letter had been writtej 
by one of the clerks there. “No doubt some envious pei 
son,’’ said her mother. "Marcello, at thirty, has a positiot 
that many older men would like to have.” 

Although his curiosity was not aroused, Marcello asket 
his fiancee, as a matter of form, "If you know the name o 
the person who wrote the letter, why don’t you tell us?‘ 

“I can’t,” she answered, more thoughtful, now, than in 
dignant. “But I’ve told you, he’s an unfortunate wretch.’ 
She gave the letter back to her mother and helped hersel 
from the dish that the maid handed to her. 

For a moment none of the three spoke. Then Giulia': 
mother began again, in a tone of sincere incredulity, “Anc 
yet I can’t believe that there can be anyone so bad as to be 
able to write such a letter about a man like Marcello.’ 

"Not everybody loves him as we do. Mummy,” saic 
Giulia. 

"But who,” her mother burst out with great emphasis 
"who could help loving our dear Marcello?” 

“You know what Mummy says about you?” asked Giu 
lia, who seemed now to have returned to her usual gaiety 
and volubility, "—that you’re not a man but an angel , . , 
And so I suppose one of these days, instead of coming 
into the house by the door, you’ll fly in by the window.” 
She suppressed a burst of laughter and went on: “It’ll be 
a great pleasure to the priest when you go to confession, tc 
know that you’re an angel ... It isn’t every day that he 
listens to the confession of an angel.” 

"Now you’re making fun of me, as usual,” said her 
mother; “but I’m not exaggerating in the least . . . For 
me, Marcello is an angel.” She looked at Marcello with 
intense and sugary tenderness, and her eyes began to fill 
with tears. She added, after a moment, "In all my life I’ve 
known only one man who was as good as Marcello— and 
that was your father, Giulia.” 

Giulia now put on a serious look, as though to devote 
herself to the subject, and looked down at her plate. Her 
mother’s face was undergoing a gradual transformation: 
an abundance of tears overflowed from her eyes, rvhile a 
pathetic grimace distorted the soft, puffy features among 
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the stray locks of her loosened hair, so that colors and 
lineaments appeared confused and dimmed, as tliough , 
seen through a sheet of glass streaming with %vater. Hurr ’ 
riedly she searched for her handkerchief, and holding it 
to her eyes, stammered; "A truly good man ... truly an 
angel . . . and we were so happy together, we three ... 
and now he’s dead he's not here any more. . . . Mar- 
cello reminds me of your father, with his goodness, and 
that's why I'm so very fond of him. . . . When I think 
that that man who was so good is dead, my heart breaks.” 
The last words were lost in the handkerchief. 


Giulia said calmly, "Have something to eat. Mummy.” 
“No, no, I’m not hungry,” sobbed her mother. “You 
Qust forgive me, you two. . . . You’re happy, and happi- 
less must not be spoiled by the sorrotv of an old woman.”- 
ihe rose hastily and went out of the room. ’ 

"Just think, it’s six years ago,” said Giulia, looking at 
he door, "and yet it’s still just as if it was the first day.” ■ 
Marcello said nothing. He had lit a cigarette and was [ 
smoking with bent head. Giulia put out her hand and 
took his. “What are you thinking about?’’ she asked, al- \ 
most beseechingly. 

Giulia often asked him what he was thinking about, for 
she was often filled witli ctniosity and even alarm by the 
serious, reserved expression on his face. Marcello an- 
swered, “I was thinking about your mother. . . . Her , i 
compliments embarrass me. . . . She doesn’t know me ■{ 
well enough to say that I’m good.” ; 

Giulia squeezed his hand and replied, “She doesn't say ; 
it just as a compliment. . . . Even when you’re not here, ’ 
she often says to me, ‘How good Marcello isl’ ” 

“But what does she know about it?” 


"There are some things that can be seen.” Giulia rose ' 
md stood beside him, pressing her rounded hip against- ; 
ais shoulder and passing her hand through his hair. "But ■ 
ivhy? Don’t you want people to think you're good?” 

“I don't mean that,” answered Marcello. “I mean that ; 
t may not be true.” 

She shook her head. "Your trouble is that you’re too • 
Bodest. . . . Now listen— I’m not like Mummy who, tries 
;o make out that everyone is good. . , , For me there are 


no 


good people and bad people. . . . to me. you’re one 

of the best people I’ve ever met in my life . . . and 1 
don’t say that because we’re engaged and because I love 
you ... 1 say it because it’s true.” 

“But what, exactly, does this goodness consist in?” 
“I've told you. There are some things that can be seen. 
. . . Why does one say that a woman is beautiful? . . . 
Because one sees that she is . . . and one sees that you 
are good.” 

“Well, so be it," said Marcello, with bowed head. The 
conviction of the two women that he was good was not 
new to him, but he always found it profoundly discon- 
certing. In what did this goodness consist? Was he then 
truly good? Was it not rather that the thing which Giulia 
and her mother called goodness was really his abnormal 
ity, in fact his detachment, his remoteness from ordinary 
life? Normal men were not good, he went on to think, for 
normality must always be paid for, whether consciously 
or not, at a high price, with various sorts of complicity of 
a negative kind— insensibility, stupidity, cowardice if not 
actual criminality. He was interrupted in these reflections 
by the voice of Giulia, saying, “By the way, d’you know 
ray dress has come? I w'ant to sho\v' it to you . . . Wait 
here a minute." 

She rushed out of the room and Marcello rose from the 
table, went over to the svindow and threw it wide open. 
The window looked out over the street, or rather, since it 
was the top-floor flat, over the jutting parapet of the 
building, below which one could see nothing. But beyond 
this emptiness lay the full extent of the attic floor of the 
building opposite— a row of windows tvith shutters open, 
through which the occupants of the room could be seen. 
It was a flat very similar to Giulia’s: a bedroom, with the 
beds still unmade; a "good” drawing room with the usual 
sham, dark-colored furniture; a dining room at whose 
table three people, ttvo men and a woman, could be seen 
sitting. These rooms opposite were verv near because 
the stiett was not wide, and MaxceUo could distineuish 
the three people at the dining room table extremely dear- 
ly-a thickset, elderly man with a great mane of white 
hair, a younger man. thin, brown, and a blonde woman 
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other wedding dress, but Marcello was glad that Giulia 
should be pleased with this perfectly ordinary dress in 
exactly the same way in whidi millions and millions of 
other women before her had been pleased. The rounded, 
exuberant curves of Giulia’s figure were moulded with 
clumsy obviousness by the glossy white silk. All at once 
she came up to Marcello, and dropping the veil and hold- 
ing up her face toward him, said, “Now give me a kiss . . . 
but don’t touch me, or my dress will get crumpled.” At 
that moment Giulia turned her back to the window and 
Marcello faced her. As he bent down to touch her lips 
•with his he looked across into the dining room of the fiat 
opposite and saw the white-haired man rise from the table 
and leave the room. Immediately afterward, the other 
two, the thin, brown young man and the blonde woman, 
also rose, almost automatically, and as they stood there 
they kissed each other. This sight pleased him, for after 
all he was behaving just like those two people from whom, 
only a short time before, he had felt himself to be divided 
by a wholly insuperable gulf. At the same moment Giulia 
exclaimed impatiently, “Never mind, my dress can go to 
the devil,” and without letting go of Marcello, half closed 
tlie shutters with her other hand. Then, pressing her 
whole body against him, she threw her arms around his 
neck. They lussed in the darkness, hampered by the veil, 
and once again, as his fiancee clung tightly to him and 
■wriggled and sighed and kissed him, it struck MarceUo 
that she was acting in all innocence, unconscious of any 
contradiction between this embrace and her bridal cos- 
tume; and this was yet another proof that it was permis- 
sible for normal people to take the utmost liberties nitb 
normality itself. At last they separated, breathless, and 
Giulia whispered, “We mustn’t be impatient . . . just a 
few days more and then you’ll be able to kiss me even 
in the street." 

“I must go,” he said, wipins bis mouth ■with his hand- 
kerdiief. 

“I’ll come Tivith you.” 

They felt their way out of the dining’ room and into the 
hdl. “We’ll see each other this evening, afcer dinner,” 
Giulia said. Tenderly, lo^^ingly she gared at him. leaning 


against the doorpost. The veil, displaced by the kiss, hun| 
untidily on. one side. Marcello went up to her anc 
straightened it, saying, “That’s all right now.” At drat 
moment there was a hum of voices on the landing of tht 
floor below. Giulia, bashful, drew back, threw him a kiss 
■with the tips of her fingers and hurriedly shut the door. 


CHAPTER 6 

The idea of confession did not please Marcello. He was 
not religious in the sense of formally practicing the pre- 
scribed rites; nor was he very sure that he had any natural 
inclination toward religious feeling; yet he would have 
been quite willing to look upon the confession demanded 
by Father Lattanzi as one of the many conventional acts 
upon which he was embarking with a view to establishing 
himself, once and for all, as a normal person, had it not 
^.;Jieen that this matter of confession involved the revela- 
^Ji^on of two things which for different reasons he felt it 
;;.^uite impossible to confess— die tragedy of his childhood 
l(|•^'and his mission to Paris. An obscure instinct told him 
that there was a subtle connection between these two 
things; and yet it would have been very difficult for him 
to say clearly what this connection was. Furthermore, he 
was quite aware that, among the many possible standards', 
of behavior, he had not chosen the Christian standard 
that forbids man to kill, but another, entirely different, 
one, political and of recent introduction, that had no 
objection to bloodshed. In Christianity, in fact, as rep-- 
resented by the Church with its hundreds of dignitaries, 
its innumerable churches, its saints and its martyrs, he did 
not recognize the power that was needed to bring him . 

- back into tliat communion with other men from which 
he had been debarred by the Lino affair— that power 
which he felt to be implicit in the plump Minister with 
Ae lipstick-stained mouth, in the cynical secretary, and • 
in all his superiors in the Secret Service. Marcello was con- 
scious of all this by some obscure intuition rather than by, 
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any process o£ thought, and his melancholy was increa^d 
by it for he was like a man who, all other ways being 
dosed, sees but one way out, and that a distasteful one. 

But he must make up his mind, he thought as he 
jumped on the streetcar going toward Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, he must choose between making a complete con- 
fession, according to the rules of the Church, or co nfinin g 
himself to a partial, purely formal confession, simply 
to please Giulia. Al^ough he was neither a practicing 
nor a believing Christian, he indined to the first of thss 
alternatives; hoping, almost, by means of his confession- 
if not to alter his destiny, at least to attach himsdf fimny 
to it by yet another tie. As the trolley moved tfcrc-n^ 
the streets he debated the problem ivith his usual ras" 


dull, pedantic seriousness. As far as Lino was cxincemec- 
he felt more or less easy. He would be able to te£ ns 
story as it had really happened, and the priest, after 
usual examination and the usual recommendations, confn 
not but give him absolution. But with regard to tne trf> 
sion which, as he well knew, involved fetm, treachery 
and, in its last stage, possibly the death of a hs 
realized that this was an entirely difierent 


point, in this case, was not so much to obtain annro'af n£ 
it as the mere fact of talking about it He vaa’nnc a: an 
sure that he was capable of it; for to speak cz t, '■"infd 
mean abandoning one standard for anotner: innnfnnrs' 
to Christian judgment something that he had hnihsrtc 
considered to be entirely unrelated to it: hetrarfr?- hit 
implicit obligation of secrecy and saence; in zzcz rhr/nj' 
the whole carefully built-up edifice ofhi: ahterptfen into 
normality. All the same, he thought ft vormMo 
making the attempt, if only in order to corrAnoi 
yet again, by this final certificate of ofidal approbst/or> 
of the edifice’ solidity. 

^ He was aware that he was amidering thac s/tarta. 




Ilf 1 spectator, just as if L hrl riwk 
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foning shatk- and silence and coolness after the glare arid 
noise and heal of the street, he v/ent S(» far as to forget 
Ins confession. I!c started to w.nnki about over it.s de- 
serted flagstones, from one aisle to another, like an tdlc 
tourist. He had always found Unn<hcs pkMsing to him as 
safe points in a fluctuating world, lonstrtutions by no 
means casual in v;hith the dungs that he hinuelf v.as seek- 
ing— order, a stamlard, a rule of life- had found, in other 
davs, their massive and splendid expression. Very ofteii 
he would go into a dmrdt -iiurnetous as they are in Rome 
—and sit down on a bcndi. wuluntt piawng, in the con- 
templation of something th.ii migln base fittetl hi.s own 
ease if only conditions h.id been dilieieut I he thing that 
attnicfcd him in dinrdies ts.n iioi die '.oluiioris that they 
offered and that it w.ts iui|i..ssd,!e lui him lo accept, but 
rather a final result he luuld mu but .ippieiiatc and ad- 
mire. He liked all dmidieN; hin the more imposing tlicy 
were, the more magiulueiu. the inou- piolanc, the more 
he liked tliein. In sin h diuidies. ni vs huh icligion had 
y cvapoiaied .nid Ikiohu- a inajesln, ordered worldlinC.SS, 
yi'ihe secinevl to teiogiii/i' tlie |>oiiit ol transiiion from it 
primitive- leligions belief to a now .uhilt society whidi 
nevertheless, v. iihout th.tt l.ii oil belief, coultl not h.avc 
existeti. 

At this hour the church w.is di'scried. Marcello svent 
right up hc-ni'.iih the .lit.ii, .iiid thi n, moving dose to one 
of die [Jill. IIS ol the light li-ind .iislc, looked down the full 
length of the liooi, seeking to ledinr his ovs'n st.iture to 
nolilittg and to cliiij, Ills rse to gr omul level 1 low v ast the 
floor looked, seen thus III (>ei sj,( ( t IV e, .is .iti aiit might 
see it! It seemed like .I gnat jil.iin .uni iiiatie one almost 
giddy, flit'll he lookeil up, .uh! his eve, lollovsing the 
feeble gliinmet i.ist h\ the dun light upon the rounded 
surfaces ol the itniueu-,e m.uhh sh.ilts, tebounded from 
pillar to pillar all the vsay tlovsn to the door where hc 
had entered. 

At that moment someone rarne in. lifting the heavy 
curtain .md letting m ., seguu m ol < iiulc white light. How 
sm.di the fi.giire in the doojw.iv looked, far aw'ay at the 
other oiul ol tlte i huuh! .Nfauetlo wett! round behind the 
altar and looked at tJie uios.ius in tlic apse. The figure of 


Christ, surrounded by four saints, arrested his attention; 
whoever had painted Him in that way, he tliought, cer- 
tainly had no doubts about what was normal and what 
was abnormal. He bent his head as he made his way slowly 
towards the confessional in the right-hand aisle. He was 
thinking now that it was useless to regret not having been 
bom in other times and other conditions. He was what 
he was precisely because the times and conditions in 
which he was living were no longer the same as those 
that had permitted the erection of this church; and his 
whole moral obligation lay in the conscious recognition 
of this reality. 

He went up to the confessional, which, made all of dark 
carved wood, was proportionate in size to the huge basil- 
ica, and was in time to catch a glimpse of the priest sitting 
inside it as he drew the curtain across and hid himself; 
but he did not see his face. With a habitual gesture, as he 
knelt down, he pulled up his trousers at the knee so that 
they should not get crumpled; then he said in a low voice, 
“I want to make my confession.” 

From the other side came the priest’s voice, aris^vering, 
in a subdued but frank, brisk tone, that he might begin 
at once. The voice was full and rhythmical, a deep bass, 
the voice of a mature man with a strong Southern accent. 
In spite of himself Marcello could not help conjuring up 
a monkish Sgure with a face all smothered in black beard, 
with thick eyebrows, a massive nose, ears and nostrils full 
of hairs. A man, he felt, made of the same heavy', massive 
material as the confessional itself, a man without sus- 
picions, without subtleties. The priest, as he had fore- 
seen, asked him hotv long it was since he had confessed, 
and he answered tliat he had never confessed except dur- 
ing his childhood and that he was doing it now because 
he was intending to get married. After a moment’s silence 
the priest’s voice on the other side of the grating said, in 
a somewhat indifferent tone. “You have done very wrong, 
my son. . . . And how old are you?” 

“Thirty',” said Marcello. 

“You have lived for thirty years in sin,” said the priest, 
in the tone of an accountant announcing the amount of 
an overdraft. He resumed after a moment’s pause, “For 
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liny years you have lived like an animal, not like a 
uman being.” 

Marcello bit his lip. The confessor’s authority, as ex- 
iressed in tins brisk, familiar manner of judging his rase 
tefore he even knew its details, was obnoxious and irritat- 
ng to him. Not that the priest— probably a good man who 
lerlorraed his olfice scrupulously— displeased him, nor the , 
dace, nor the rite itself; but in contrast to the Ministry, 
vhere eveiy'tliing had displeased him but where autliority 
tad seemed to him obvious and unquestionable, here he. 
ielt an instinctive desire to rebel. He said, however, with 
m effort, “I have committed every sin . , . even the worst." 

"Every sin?” 

No%v I'm going to say I killed a man, he thought, and 
I want to see what effect it will have upon me. He hesi- 
tated, and then, exerting himself, succeeded in pronounc- 
ing in a dear, firm voice, "Yes, every sin; I’ve even killed 
a man.” 

The priest immediately exclaimed in a lively manner 
but without either indignation or surprise, “You killed a 
man and yet you did not feel the need to confess.” 

, Marcello reflected diat titat was exactly the right thing 
for the priest to iiave said: no horror, no surprise, merely 
an official reproof for not having confessed sc grave a sin 
at the proper time. And he was grateful to the priest, just, 
as he would have tiecn grateful to a police inspector who, 
faced rvith the same confes.sion. had placed him, witli 
comment and without delay, under arrest. Everyone 1 
to act his part, and only in that way could the wc 
endure. In the meantime, however, !te was conscious t 
in revealing his own tragedy he again experienced 
particular feeling; and he was surprised at this indif 
ence, which svas in such strong contrast to his profoi: 
agitation of a short time before, when Giulia's mot 
had announced that she had had an anonymous let 
He said, in a calm voice, "I killed a man when I was d 
teen . , , in self-defense . . . and almost witliout mean, 
to.” 

"Tell me hotv it happened." 

He changed his position slightly as his knees were, 
jinning to htrrt him, and then began, “One morni 
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when I came out of school a man came up to me \atl 
some excuse ... At that time I was longing to possess : 
revolver . . . not a toy one but a real revolver. . . H( 
promised to give me a revolver and so succeeded in male 
ing me get into his car. . . He was some foreign lady’ 
chaufEeur and had the use of the car all day long becausi 
she was away, traveling abroad. . . I was completely ignor 
ant at that time, and when he made certain proposals t( 
me I didn’t even understand what it was all about.” 
“What sort of proposals?” 

“Sexual proposals,” said Marcello soberly. “I didn’ 
know what sexual love was, either normal or abnormal. . 
I got into the car, then, and he took me to his employer’ 
villa.” 

“And what happened there?” 

“Nothing, or practically nothing. . . First of all he mad 
one or two attempts, then he was sorry and made m 
promise that from then on I wouldn't pay any attentioi 
3 him, even if he invited me again to get into the car. 
"WTiat d’you mean by ‘practically nothing’? Did h 
iss you?” 

"No,” said Marcello, slightly surprised, “he only pu 
lis arm round my waist, for a moment, in the passage.” 
“Go on.” 

"He had foreseen, however, that he would not be abl 
o forget me. . . And the next day he was again waitinj 
or me when I came out of school. . . This time he agaii 
old me that he would give me the revolver, and I, longin| 
;o possess it, at first hung back a little and then agreec 
:o get into the car.” 

“WTiere did you go?” 

“As before, to the villa, to his otvn room. . 

“And this time, how did he behave?” 

■‘He w^ quite different," said Marcello; “he seemed 
quite beside himself. . . He said he wouldn’t give me the 
revolver and that, one way or another, I had to do what 
he wanted. . . As he said this he tvas holding the revolver 
in his hand. . . Then he took hold of my arm and threw 
me doivn on the bed, making me hit my head against 
die tvall. . . The revolver meanwhile had fallen on to the 
bed and he ^vas kneeling in front of me with his arms 
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round ray legs. . . I seized the revolver, jumped up from 
the bed and took a few steps backward, and then, throw- 
ing out his arms, he shouted, 'Kill me, kill me like a dog 
. . Then 1—just as if I was obeying him— fired, and he 
fell back on the bed. . . And I ran away and knew nothing 
more about it. . . All this happened many years ago; • • 
Recently I went and looked up die newspapers of that 
time and found out that die man died that same evening, 
in hospital." . 

Marcello had told his tale without hurrying, choosing 
his words with care and pronouncing them with precision. 
He was aware, while he was speaking, that as usual he 
felt nothing— nothing except that cold, remote sadness 
that was customary with him whatever he said or did. The 
priest, without commenting in any way on the story, asked 
at once, "Are you sure you have told the whole truth?" 

"Yes, I’m certain,” replied Marcello, surprised, 

"You know,” went on the priest, suddenly arousing 
himself, "you know diat if you keep back or distort 
, the truth or part of it, your confession is not valid, and 
y^besides, you commit a grave sacrilege. . . What really 
^.frappened between you and that man, die second time?" 

• "But . , . just what I’ve told you.” 

"Was there no carnal relation between you? . , . Did 
he not use violence?” 

So murder, Marcello could not help thinking, was less 
important than the sin of sodomy. He confirmed what he 
had said, "There was nothing except what I’ve told you.” - 

“It would appear,” continued the priest inflexibly, 
"that you killed the man to avenge yourself for something 
that he had done to you. . 

"He had done absolutely nothing to me." 

_ There was a brief silence, filled, it seemed to him, with 
ill-disguised incredulity. “And since then,” asked the 
priest all of a sudden, in an entirely unexpected manner,, 
"have you ever had relations with men?” 

“No ... my sexual life has been, and still is, perfectly " - 
normal." 

||What do you mean by 'normal’ sexual life?” 

“In that respect I am a man just like any other man. . . 
The first time I had a woman was in ; 
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of seventeen . . . and since then I have never had any 
relations except with women.” 

‘‘And that’s what you call a normal sexual life?” 

"Yes, why not?” 

“But that too is abnormal,” said the priest triumphant- 
ly; "that loo is sin. . . Has nobody ever told you, my poor 
diild?— the normal thing is to marry and have relations 
with your own wife with the object of bringing children 
into the world." 

“That’s just what I’m on the point of doing,” said Mar- 
cello. 

“Good, good, but it’s not enough. . . You can’t go to 
the altar with bloodstained hands.” 

At last we’re coming to it, Marcello could not help 
thinking, for he had almost believed, for a moment, that 
the priest had forgotten the main object of his confession. 
He said, as humbly as he could, "Tell me what I must do.” 

“You must repent,” said the priest; “only by a sincere 
and profound repentance can you expiate the evil you 
have done.” 

“I have already repented,” said Marcello thoughtfully, 
“if repentance means a strong desire never to have done 
certain things, then I have indeed repented.” He would 
have liked to add; “but this repentance has not been 
enough ... it could not be enough.” However, he re- 
strained himself. 

The priest said hurriedly, “It is my duty to warn you 
that if what you tell me norv is not true, my absolution 
has no value. . . You know what awaits you if you deceive 
me?” 

“What?” 

“Damnation.” 

The priest uttered this last word with a particular 
satisfaction. Marcello probed his imagination to see what 
tltis word recalled, and found nothing; not even the old 
picture of the flames of hell. But at the same time he was 
aware that the word meant more than the priest had 
intended it to mean. And an anxious shudder ran tlirough 
him, as though he knew that this d.,nin.uion, whether 
he repented or not, was in store for him, and that it was 
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ot in the priest’s power to save him from it. "I have 
-uly repented." he repeated bitterly. 

“ And you have nothing else to tell me?" 

Marcello was silent for a moment before replying. He 
ealized now that the time had come for him to speak of 
lis mission, svhich, he knew, would involve actions liable 

0 be condemned— in fact already condemned beforehand 
-by the rules of Christianity. He had foreseen this mo- 
nent and had rightly ascribed the greatest importance 
;o his own ability to reveal the mission. And then, with 

1 quiet, melancholy feeling of a discovery that he had 
expected, he found himself, almost at the moment when 
tie was opening his mouth to speak, held back by an 
insuperable repugnance. It was not a moral disgust, nor 
was it shame, nor indeed any sense of guilt; it was some- 
thing utterly different which had nothing to do with 
guilt. It was, so to speak, an overruling inhibition, dic- 
tated by a profound complicity and loyalty. He ought not 
to speak about his mission, that was all, and this was inti- 
mated to him in an authoritative manner by that same 
conscience which had remained dumb and inert at the 
moment when he announced to tlie priest, “I have killed 
a man.” Not entirely convinced, he tried once again to 
speak, but again he was conscious of that same repugnance 
halting his tongue and obstructing his utterance, in the 
automatic manner in which a lock springs open when the 
key is turned. Once again, therefore, and with even strong- 
er proof, he had confirmation of the power of authority 
as represented at the Ministry by the contemptible Min- 
ister and his no less contemptible secretaiy. It was, like 
all other kinds of authority, a mysterious thing which, so 
it seemed, sank its roots down into the deepest part of his 
spirit, whereas the Church, apparently so much more 
authoritative, went no deeper than the surface. And so, 
for the first time being deceitful he said. "Ought I to tell 
my fiancee, before we get married, what I’ve cold you 
today?” 

"Have you never said anything about it to her?" 

"No. it would be the first time." 

“I don’t see any necessity for it," said the priest; "you 



would upset her to no purpose . . . and you would be en 
dangering your family's peace of mind." 

“Yes, you’re right,” said Marcello, 

Another silence ensued. Then the priest said, in a con 
elusive tone, as though he v/ere putting his last and fina 
question: “Tell me, my son, have you ever been a mem 
ber, or are you a member now, of any subversive group o 
sect?” 

Marcello, who had not expected this question, was dh 
concerted and, for a moment, silenced. Clearly, h 
thought, the priest was putting this question by order o 
his superiors, in order to ascertain the political leaning 
of his flock. Yet it was significant that he should ask ii 
He himself, who approached the rites of the Church as 
matter of form, considering them as ceremonies unrelated 
to the society of which he desired to be a member, was i 
point of fact being asked by the priest not to put himsel 
in opposition to that society. This was his request, rathe 
than that he should not put himself in opposition to hin 
He would have liked to reply: “No, I am a member of 
group that hunts down subversive elements.” But he r< 
sisted this malicious temptation and simply said, “To t£. 
the truth, 1 am a government official.” 

This ansv,'er evidently pleased the priest, for, after 
short pause, he quietly resumed, “Now you must promis 

me that you vdll pray And I don’t mean that you mm 

pray just for a few days, or a fe%v months ... or even 
■ few years . . . but all the rest of your life. . . You must pra 
for your own soul and for the soul of that man. . . and yo 
; must make your wife pray too, and your children, if yo 
‘ have any. . . Prayer is the only thing that can draw God 
, attention to you and obtain His pity for you. . . Do yo 
' understand? — And now concentrate your thoughts ani 
: pray with me.” 

: Marcello automatically bowed his head and listenet 

through the grating to the subdued, hurrying voice of Lh( 
! priest as he recited a prayer in Latin. And then the priest 
' in a louder voice and still in Latin, pronounced the form 
-of absolution; and Marcello rose from the confessional 
•: But, as he passed across in front of it, the curtain was 
.drawn aside and the priest beckoned to him to stop. He 
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w witli surprise that he was just as 
ratlier fat, bald, with a big roundc( 

rows, round brown eyes that were . , u 

dliccnt, a fuU-Hpped mouth. A cxmntry' pnest, « 
ijought, a mendicant friar. The priest, in die meanti® 
^as holding out toward him, in silence, a little bookli 
i,’ith a colored picture on iu cover— the Life of Satt 
gnatius of Loyola in an edition for young Catholic 
Thank you,” said Marcello, examining the little boo' 
rhe priest made anodicr gesture as though to say thi 
here was no need to thank him, and drew the airtai 
igain. Marcello walked away to the entrance door. 

Just as he was on the point of ^ing out, however, t 
last a glance round die diurch, widi its mo rows of pi 
lars, its coffered ceiling, its deserted floor, its great alta 
ind it seemed to him that he was saying farewell forevt 
to an andent survival of a world sudi as he longed fc 
and such as he knew could never exist again. It was a kin 
of mirage in reverse, based upon an irrevocable past froi 
wliidi his steps carried him furdier and furdier awa; 
Then he lifted the heaiw curtain and ivent out into di 
strong light of a dear sky, into die square ivith its metalli 
clanging of streetcars and its vulgar background of not 
descript buildings and shops. 


he had pictured hin 
I forehead, thick eye 
( serious but not ir 


CHAPTER 7 


\Yhen Marcello got out of the bus in the quarter where 
liis modier lived he became conscious, almost immediate' 
ly, that he was being followed at some distance by a man. 
As he ivalked in a leisurely way down the deserted street, 
pst die walls of gardens, he took a quick look at him. 
He was a man of middling height, rather stout, ivith a 
square face whose expression was honest and good-na- 
tured but not ivithout a certain sly cunning sudi as is 
3ften to be seen on the faces of peasants. He was w-earing a 
inn suit that had faded to a color between brown and 
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purple, and a hat that was intended to be light gray was 
pulled well down on his head but had its brim turned up 
in front in the proper peasant manner. If he had seen him 
in the piazza of a small town on market day, Marcello 
would have taken him for a farm bailifE The man had 
traveled up in the same bus as Marcello, had got out at 
the same stopping-place and now was following him on 
the opposite pavement without taking much trouble to 
conceal the fact, regulating his pace according to Mar- 
cello's and never for a moment taking his eyes off him. 
But this fixed stare of his seemed uncertain of itself— just 
as though the man were not entirely sure of Marcello's 
identity and wished to study his face before approaching 
him. 


In this way they walked together the whole tvay up the 
hill, in the silence and heat of early afternoon. In the 
gardens, beyond the railings of the closed gates, there 
was no one to be seen; nor was there a sign of anyone, up 
the whole length of the street, beneath the green tunnel 
formed by the overhanging foliage of the pepper trees. 
Finally this solitude, this silence made Marcello suspi- 
cious, since there were conditions clearly favorable for 
some surprise attack, and which might have been deliber- 
ately chosen by his pursuer. Brusquely, with sudden de- 
siveness, he left the pavement and crossed the street to 
le other man. "Perhaps you were looking for me?” he 


;ked, tvhen he came witliin a fetv paces of him. 

The man, too, had stopped at Marcello’s question, wtli 
n almost timid expression on his face. "E.xcuse me," he 
aid in a low voice, “I only followed you because I 
bought perhaps we might both be going to the same 
lace . . . othenvise I should not have dreamed of doing 
a. . . Excuse me, are you by any chance Dr. Cleria? 

"Yes, I am," said Marcello, "and who are you?.. ^ 
"Orlando, of tlte Secret Service Police,” ^'d 
jving a kind of military salute. “I was sent 1 - . . 

laudino. . . He gave me two addresses for ) 
ng house where you live and tliis addrcs: 
lidn't find you at the boarding house, I m 
ou here and it so happened that you 
)us. . . It's an urgent matter.” 
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"Come dong, U.cn,’’ sdd 


mnrf* 'ido toward tlie gate of his motlters ^ j *i « 
1 tfiv from his pocket, opened the gate and invited & 

man <0 come il He obeyed, repecttully removing hu 


bar and displaying, a 


black hair and, at tlie. v.v,,va„ ”,7 ” in 

tliat looked exactly like a tonsure. Marcello walked in 
front of him down the patli, making for tlic to end of 
the aarden where he knew there was a pergola t«tn a 
table and two iron diairs. As we went, he could not help 
noticing once again the neglected, overgrown look of the ; 
garden. The clean white gravel on which, as a child, he , 
had loved to run up and down had disappeared years ago, 
buried under soil or scattered abroad. The outline of die 
path, swallowed up in rough grass, could be traced diiefiy 
by the remains of two small myrtle hedges, uneven now, 
and with gaps in them, but sdll recognizable. The flower 
beds running beside the hedges were also smothered in 
exuberant weeds; the rose trees and other flowering plants 
were entangled with brisding shrubs and briars in inex- 
tricable confusion. Here and there, too, in the shade of 
the trees, were piles of rubbish, disintegrated packing 
cases, broken botdes and all sorts of similar objects which 
are generally consigned to attics. He averted his eyes in 
disgust from this sight, asking himself, as he had often 
done before, with a mixture of surprise and discourage- 
ment, "Why on earth can’t they tidy up? So litde is 
needed . . . Why it it?" Furdier on, the path ran between 
the wall of the villa and the garden irall, that same ivy- 
covered wall over which, as a child, he had been accus- 
tomed to hold communication with his neighbor Roberto, 
He led the Secret Service agent into the pergola and sat 
doivn on the iron chair, inviting him to do the same. But 
' he remained respectfully standing. "There’s not very 
much to tell, sir,’’ he said hastily. "I am entrusted by the 
Colonel to inform you tliat you are to stop, on your way 
to Paris, at S,” and he named a town not far from the 
frontier~"and to go and ask for Signor Gabrio, at a Via 
dei Glicini.” 

“A change of program,” thought Marcello. It was char- 
acteristic of the Secret Service, as he knew, deliberately 
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and at the last moment to make changes of plan, with 
the object of distributing responsibility and covering up 
traces. "Where is it I’m to go in Via dei Glicini?’’ he could 
not help asking, "is it a private apartment?” 

"Well, actually no. Doctor,” said the Secret Service 
man with a broad smile, half knowing and half embar- 
rassed; "it’s a bawdy house. . . The proprietress is called 
Enrichetta Parodi. . . But you must ask for Signor Gabrio. 
... The house, like all these places, is open till midnight. 
... But it would really be better, sir, if you went early 
in the morning, when there’s nobody tliere. . . I shall be 
tliere too.” He was silent for a moment. Then, unable to 
interpret the complete lack of expression on Marcello’s 
face, he added in embarrassment: "That’s just for the 
sake of security, sir.” 

Marcello, without saying a word, raised his eyes and 
considered him for a moment. It was his duty to dismiss 
him now, but, for some reason unknown to himself— per- 
haps because of the honest, homely expression on the 
square, broad face— he wanted to add a word or two, of 
an unofficial kind, to show that he felt friendly towards, 
him. Finally he asked, at random, “How long have you 
been in the Service, Orlando?” 

“Since 1925, sir.” ' 

"And in Italy all the time?” 

"Scarcely at all, sir,” answered the Secret Service man 
nth a sigh, evidently anxious for a confidential talk; "oh, 
ir, if I could tell you what my life has been like since 
ben, and what I’ve been throughi . . . Always on the move 
-Turkey, France, Germany, Kenya, Tunisia . . . never 
till for an instant.” He paused for a moment, gazing 
ixedly at Marcello; then with rhetorical yet sincere sol- 
mnity, he added, “And all for Family and Fatherland, 
ir.” 

Marcello again looked up at him as he stood there, hat 
n hand, almost at attention; then, with a gesture of dis- 
nissal, said: "All right then, Orlando. . . Tell the Colonel 
[’ll stop at S., as he wishes.” 

“Yes, sir.” He saluted and walked away past the wall of 
he villa. 

Left alone, Marcello sat staring into emptiness. It was 
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Ot underneath the pergola, and tlie sun, filtering througn 
le leaves and branches ol the Virginia creeper, scorced his 
ice •with discs o£ dazzling light. The painted iron table, 
tiat once had been spotless, was now a dirty white, with 
dack and rusty stains where the paint had flaked off. As 
le looked out from tire pergola he could see the part o£ 
he garden wall where tlic opening in the ivy had been, 
hrough which he had been accustomed to communicate 
vitli Roberto. The ivy was still there, and it might still 
lave been possible to look through into the next-door 
mrden; but Roberto’s family no longer lived there, and 
She villa was now occupied by a dentist -who received his 
clients in his otvn home. Suddenly a lizard ran down the 
item of the Virginia creeper and came fearlessly forward 
on to the table. It was a big lizard of the most common 
type, with a green back and a white belly that throbbed 
against the yellowish paint of the table. Rapidly, with 
little darting steps, it came quite close to Marcello and 
then stopped dead, its sharp head raised in his direction, 
its little black eyes staring in front of it. He looked at it 
with affection, and did not move for fear of frightening 
it. He remembered the time when as a boy he had slaugh- 
tered the lizards and then, to rid himself of his remorse, 
had in vain sought to involve the timid Roberto as his 
partner and ally. At the time he had not succeeded in 
finding anybody to lighten the burden of bis guilt. He had 
been left to face the death of the lizards alone; and in 
that loneliness he had recognized the evidence of his 
crime. But now, he thought, he was not, he never again 
would be, alone. Even if he committed a crime— provided 
he committed it for certain ends— he would have tlie State 
at his back, as well as its dependent political, social and 
military organizations, great masses of people who 
thought as he did, and, outside Italy, other states, other 
millions of people. What he was going to do, he reflected, 
was a worse thing than killing a few lizards; and yet there 
were so many people on his side, beginning with the 
honest Secret Service man Orlando, a married man and 
the father of five children. “For Family and Fatherland”! 
that phrase, so ingenuous in spite of its solemnity, was 
like a fine, bright-colored banner flying in a joyful breeze 
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on a sunny day while trumpets sound and soldiers march, 
and it echoed in his ears, inspiring yet sad, mingling hope 
with melancholy. “For Family and Fatherland, ^ he 
thought, "that’s enough for Orlando . . . why can't it be 
enough for me too?” 

As he sat there, he heard the sound of a car front the 
direction of the entrance gate, and at once rose with a 
brusque movement that scared the lizard away. Without 
hurrying, he left the pergola and walked toward the gate. 
An old, black motorcar was standing in the avenue, not 
far from the still open gate. The chauffeur, in a white 
livery with blue facings, was just closing it, but when he 
saw Marcello he stopped and raised his cap. 

“Alberi,” said Marcello in his quietest voice, “we’re 
going to the clinic today, so there’s no need to put the' car 
in the garage.” 

“Very good, Signor Marcello,” replied the chauffeur 
Marcello glanced at him sideways. Alberi was a younj 
man with an olive complexion and coal-black eyes witl 
whites like glossy white china. He had very regular fea 
tures, close-set white teeth, carefully oiled black hair. H< 
was not tall, yet he gave the effect of being built on ! 
’-"-ge scale, perhaps because of the smallness of his hand 
i feet. He was of the same age as Marcello, but aj 
ired older, owing, possibly, to a kind of Oriental sof 
;s that insinuated itself into each of his features an 
iked as though, mth time, it would inevitably turn t 
impness. As he was closing the' gate Marcello looke 
him again, with aversion, then he walked away towar 
: house. 

He opened the french -window and went into the drav 
g room, that was almost in darkness. He was immed 
sly struck by the musty, unwholesome smell hangir 
the air, comparatively slight in contrast to that of th 
her rooms where his mother’s ten Pekinese dogs roame 
sely, but all the more noticeable here where they scaro 
ever penetrated. When he opened the window a litt] 
ght came into the room and for a moment he saw th 
imiture in its giny dust covers, the rolled-up carpel 
anding upright in the comers, the piano muffled i 
leets pinned together. He went through the drawin 
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room and dining room and out into the hall and then 
BUirted up the stairs. Half vr.iy up, on a bare iniirble step 
(the carpet, worn out, had vanished long since and never 
been replaced) lay a piece of dog's excrement, and he 
made a detour so as not to step in it. When he reached 
the landing he went straight to the tloor of his mother's 
room and opened it. He had barely h,ad time to. do so 
before all ten Pekinese, like a long-contained flood of 
water that suddenly overflows, surged out between bis 
legs and rushed, barking, all over the landing and stair- 
case. Hesitating in tiic doorway, he v/atched them irritably 
as they ran away, with their elegant, feathery tails and 
their sulky, almost catlike muzzles. Then, from the 
"’''omy half-darkness of the room, came his mother’s 
ce, "Is that you, Marcello?" 

'Yes, Mother, it's me. . . But what about these dogs?” 
‘Let them go . , . poor little angels , . . they've been shut 
all the morning . . . yes, yes . . . you can let them go.” 
Vlarccllo frowned ill-huraoredly and went into the 
)m. The air there seemed to him quite unbreathable: 

; windows had been shut since the night before and a 
se, stufly smell, mingled with the smell of dogs and of 
rfume, hung everywhere; and the heat of the sun on 
3 outside of tlie shutters seemed to make all these smells 
ment and turn sour. Stiffly, watdifully, as if he feared 
moving to dirty himself or to become impregnated 
th lliese unpleasant odors, he went over to the bed 
d sat down on the edge of it, his hands resting on his 
ees. 

As his eyes became gradually accustomed to the semi- 
rkness, he could see tJic whole room. Underneath the 
ndow, in the diffused light which penetrated through 
3 long curtains, soiled and yellow with age— that looked 
him as though they were made of die same flimsy ma- 
terial as the many intimate garments scattered about the 
room— stood a long row of aluminum plates containing 
the clogs’ food. The floor was littered with slippers and 
stockings. Near the bathroom door, in an almost dark 
corner, he caught a glimpse of a pink dressing gown hang- 
ing over a chair, just as it had been thrown there the 
evening before, half on the ground and with one sleeve 
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dangling. From its survey of the room his cold, disgusted 
glance traveled to the bed upon which his mother lay. 
As usual she had not thought to cover herself when he 
came in, and was half naked. Lying back against the head 
of the bed with its worn and dingy blue silk upholstery, 
her hands clasped behind her head, she stared at him in 
silence. Beneath the mass of her hair, divided into two 
puffed-out, brown wings, her face showed pale and thin, 
almost triangular, dominated by the eyes that looked 
large and cadaverously dark in the dim light 
She was wearing a greenish transparent undergarment 
reaching barely to the top of her thighs; and once again 
he was forced to think of her, not as the middle-aged 
woman she really was, but as an elderly, dried-up little 
girl. The ribs in her fleshless chest stood out like a rack 
made of small, sharp bones; and her sunken breasts were 
visible through the transparent material as two round, 
dark patches of perfect flatness. But it was above all her 
thighs diat aroused a feeling of disgust and of pity in Mar- 
cello: thin and puny, they %vere just like those of a little 
girl of twelve who, has not yet started to develop her 
womanly shape. His mother’s age betrayed itself by marks 
in her tvasted skin and by die color, a frigid, sickly white- 
ness with mysterious bluish or livid patches. “Bruises,” he 
thought, "or bites, from Alberi.” But below the knees her 
legs still looked perfect, as did her very small feet with 
their close-set toes. Marcello would have preferred not to 
let his mother see his ill-humor; but once again he could 
not restrain himself. “How many times have I asked you 
not to receive me like diat— almost naked?" he said scorn- 
fully, and without looking at her. 

Impatiently, but without rancor, she replied: "Ugh, 
•what a very strict son I've got!”— and drew a comer of the 
bed cover over herself. Her voice was hoarse; and this, too, 
displeased Marcello, He recalled how, when he was a 
cliild, it had been sweet and clear as a song; this hoarse- 
ness was die result of drink and other forms of excess. 

After a moment he said, "Well, we're going to the clinic 
today." 

“Verj' well, we’ll go,” said his mother, pulling herself 
up and groping for something behind die head of the 
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bed; “though I feel dreadfully ill and though our going tc 
see him makes no difference, one ^va.y or anodier, to him 
poor man.” 

“Still, he's your husband and my father,” said Mar 
cello, staring at the floor with his head between his hands 
“\4s, of course he is,” she said. She had now retrievec 
the electric cord and pressed tlie swtdt. This turned or 
a dim lamp on the bedside table that looked to Marcellc 
as if it were wrapped around with a pair of women'! 
drawers. "And yet," she went on, rising from the bed and 
putting her feet to the ground, "to tell you the truth, 
— metimes I wish he would die. . . He himself wouldn't 
■en know it . . . and I wouldn’t have to go on paying 
1 that money for the clinic. . . I’ve so little. . . Just 
link,” she added in a suddenly mournful tone, “just 
link, I may have to give up the car." 

"Well, really, would that matter?” 

"It w’ould matter very much,” she said with childish 
isentment and shamelessness. "As it is, with the car, I 
ive an excuse for keeping Alberi and seeing him when- 
i^er I want to. . . If I give it up, I shan’t have that 
icuse any more.” 

"My dear Mother, don’t talk to me about your lovers,” 
ad Marcello calmly, digging the nails of one hand into 
le palm of the other. 

“My lovers! . . . He’s the only one I've got. ... If 
ou talk to me about that silly hen of a girl you’re going 
3 marry, I've a perfect right to talk about him, poor dear; 
e’s far more attractive and intelligent than she is.” 
Curiously, these insults to his fianede uttered by his 
lother, who could not bear Giulia, did not offend Mar- 
dlo. Perhaps it's true, he said to himself, perhaps she 
;ally is rather like a hen . . . but I like her to be like 
rat. In a softened tone, he said, "Well then, are you go- 
ig to get dressed? If we’re going to the clinic, it's time 
e %vent.” 

“All right, just a moment.” Moving lightly, almost like 
shadow, she crossed the room on tiptoe, picking up the 
ink dressing gown from the drair as she passed and 
irowing it over her shoulders. Then she opened the 
rthroom door and vanished. 



As soon as his mother had gone out, Marcello went over 
to the window and opened it wide. The air ouisidc w;i'i 
hot and still, but he felt an acute sense of relief, ns though 
he were looking out onto a glacier instead of a r.lu(iy 
garden. At the same time he seemed almost to be aw:iie 
of a movement of the air in the room behind him; hc.'ivy 
with stale perfumes and with the stink of animals, it 
seemed to stir gradually, to pass slowly out through the 
window and then dissolve into space, like a huge aerial 
vomit overflowing from the throat of the polluted house. 
He stood there for some time, looking down at the thick 
foliage of the wistaria whose branches encircled the win- 
dow, then turned back into the room. The disorder and 
the air of neglect struck him afresh, but this time they 
aroused in him more sadness than disgust. 

In a flash he remembered his mother as she had been in 
her youth; and he had a strong and sickening feeling of 
consternation and rebellion at the decadence and corrup- 
tion that had changed her from the girl she had been info 
the woman she was now. There was rnrtainly something 
, both incomprehensible and irreparable at the bottom o: 
j thi': Tr was neither aae. nor nassior/-.. r.or 



He felt his eyes fill with tears at this thought, so that the 
portrait became dim and misty, and he shook his head 
vigorously. At the same moment the bathroom door 
opened and his motlier appeared on the threshold in heir 
dressing gown. She quickly covered her eyes witli her arm, 
-exclaiminc. "Shut that window . . . shut it at once. . . 
How can you bear that bright light?” 

Marcello hastily lowered the shutter, then he moved 
close to his mother, and taking her by the arm, made her 
sit down beside him on the edge of the bed and asked her 
gently, "And you Mother, how can you bear this dis- 
order?" 

She looked at him, hesitating, embarrassed. "I don’t 
know how it happens," she said, "Every time I use some- 
thing I ought to put it back in its place . . . but, some- 
how or other, I never manage to remember,” 

“Mother,” said Marcello, ail of a sudden, "every age 
has its own kind of dignity. . . Why, Mother, why have 
you let yourself go in this way?” 

He was pressing her hand; and she, with the other 
hand, was holding up a hanger from which dangled a 
dress. For one moment he thought he detected a sign of 
genuine grief in those huge, childishly distressed eyes, and 
his mother’s lips trembled slightly. Then an expression of 
annoyance chased away all oilier emotions. She ex- 
claimed, "Everything that I am, everything that I do, 
displeases you, I know that. . . You can’t bear my dogs, 
or my clothes, or my habits. . . But I’m young still, my 
dear boy, and 1 want to enjoy life in my own tvay. , , 
And now leave me alone,” she concluded, snatching away 
her hand, “otherwise, how will I ever get dressed?" 

Marcello said nothing. His mother went into a comer, 
slipped out of her dressing gown and dropped it on the 
floor, then opened the wardrobe and put on her dress in 
front of the looking glass on its door. When she was 
dressed the excessive thinness of her sharp hips, of her 
hollow shoulders and her flcshless bosom was even more 
clearly revealed. She looked at herself for a moment in 
the mirror, turning from side to side, tvhile tvith one hand 
she arranged her hair; then, hopping this way and that, 
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she slipped her feet into mo of the many shoes that lay 
scattered about the floor. "And now let’s go,” she said, 
taking up a bag from the chest-of-drawers and moving 
toward the door. 

"Aren’t you going to put on a hat?” 

"Why should I? There’s no need." 

They started to go downstairs. "You haven't said any- 
thing to me about your wedding,” she said. 

"I’m getting married the day after tomorrow.” 

“And where are you going for your honeymoon?” 

"To Paris.” 

“The traditional honeymoon,” she said. When she 
reached the hall she went to the kitchen door and called 
to the cook. "Matilde. . . Will you be so kind— call the 
dogs in before it gets dark.” 

They went out into the garden. Beyond the trees the 
car was standing, black and dingy, in the drive, "Well 
then," she said, "it’s decided that you don’t want to come 
and live here with me? . . . Although 1 don’t find your 
wife attractive, I v/ould have made even that sacrifice 
. . . Besides, I've so much room.” 

"No, Mother," answered Marcello. 

"You prefer to go to your mother-in-lav/’s,” she said 
lightly, "to that horrible flat: four rooms and a kitchen.” 
She bent down as if to pick a blade of grass, but in so 
doing stumbled and tvould have fallen had not Marcello 
quickly seized her arm and held her up. He felt beneath 
his fingers the soft, meager flesh of her arm that seemed 
to move around the bone like a rag tied round a stick; 
and again he was moved with pity for her. They got into 
the car, Alberi, cap in hand, holding open the door. Then 
Alberi took his place and drove the car out through the 
gate. Marcello took advantage of the moment when he 
got out again to shut the gate behind them to say to hi: 
mother, “1 would be perfectly willing to come and live 
witit you— if you sacked Alberi and tidied up your life i 
bit . . . and stopped those injections.” 

She looked at him sideways with uncomprehendine 
eyes. But her thin, sharp nose was trembling slightly, anc 
finally this trembling spread to her small, faded mouth 
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irt a pale, ^s^ry smile. "D’you knoHv what the doctor saysi 
she asked. “That one o£ these days I might die froi 
them.*’ 

“Why don't you stop Utem, tiien? ’ 

“Will you tell me why I should stop dtem?” 

' Alberi got into the car again and put on his dai 
glasses. Marcello’s mother leaned fonvard and put h( 
hand on the chauffeur's shoulder. It was a tliin, tran 
parent hand with the skin stretched tight over the tei 
dons and blotdty with red and bluish marks; and tl 
scarlet of die nails was almost black. Marcello tried not ( 
look, but could not help it. He saw her hand move alon 
the man's shoulder until it tickled his ear in a light cares 
Then she said: “Well, we’re going to the clinic.” 

“Very good, madam," said Alberi, without turning h 
head. 

She dosed the dividing pane of glass and threw herse 
back on the cushions as the car moved gently away. A 
she fell back on the seat she looked obliquely at her soi 
and to the surprise of Marcello, who ivas not expectin 
such intuition on her part, she said, “You’re angry bi 
cause I gave Alberi a little caress, aren’t you?" 

As she spoke she looked at him with the childish, d( 
spairing, slightly twisted smile that was diaracteristic c 
her. Marcello tried, unsuccessfully, to alter tlie disgustei 
expression on his face. "I’m not angry,” he answered 
"But I’d rather not have seen." 

Averting her head, she said: “You can’t know wba 
it means for a woman not to be young any more. . . It’ 
worse tlian death." 

Marcello was silent. The car tvas moving along silentb 
now beneath the pepper trees, whose feathery branche 
rustled against the glass of the windows. After a momen 
she went on, “There are times when I wish I was ok 
already. . . I shall be a thin, clean little old woman'’~sh« 
smiled with pleasure, her attention already distracted b) 
this vision of herself— "like a dried flower tliat’s been kept 
bettveen the pages of a book." She put her hand on Mar^ 
cello s arm and asked him, "Wouldn’t you like to have a 
little old woman like that for a mother— well seasoned 
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and -well preserved, as if she’d been put away in naph- 
thalene?” 

Marcello looked at her and answered svith some em- 
barrassment, “That’s what you’ll be like, some day.” 

She became serious, and, looking up at him with a 
dismal smile, said, "D’you really think so? . . . On the 
contrary. I’m convinced, myself, that you’ll find me dead, 
one morning, in that room you so detest.” 

"Why, Mother?” asked Marcello; but he realized that 
his mother was speaking seriously and might even be 
righL "You’re young and you must go on living.” 

"That doesn’t prevent me from dying soon. . . I 
know it; they read it in my horoscope.” Suddenly she held 
up her hand, right under his eyes, adding svithout any 
transition, "D’you like this ring?” 

It was a heavy ring with an elaborate setting around a 
hard stone of a milky color. "Yes,” said Marcello, scarcely 
looking at it, "it’s lovely.” 

"You know,” went on his mother volubly, "sometimes 
I think you’ve inherited everything from your father. . . 
He too, in the days when he still had his reason, didn’t 
like anything. . . Beautiful things meant nothing to 
him. . . The only thing he thought of was politics— just 
like you.” 

This time, without knowing why, Marcello tvas unable 
to repress a suong feeling of irritation. “It seems to me,” 
-he said, "that my father and I have nothing at all in 
; common. . . I’m a perfectly reasonable person, normal; 
, whereas he, even before he went to the clinic— from wha) 
I I remember, and you ve alv/ays confirmed it — v/ss alway; 

. . . how shall 1 say? . , . rather excitable.” 

’ *Yes, but there is something in common bettv'een vou 
■ . . . You neither of you get any fun out of life and yot 
, don’t want other people to do so. . She looked ou 
' of the window for a moment and then added suddenly 
; "I shan’t come to your vredding. . . But anyhov; voi 
mustn't be offended, because I don’t go anywhere nov:z 
days. . . But since, after all, you. are my son, I thinlt 
ought to give you a present. . . Wffiat v;ouId you Uke? 

: Notliing, Mother, answered Marcello indifferent!’ 
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"What a pity!" said his mother ingenuously. "If I’d 
known you ivanted notliing, I svouldn't have spent the 
money. . . But now I’ve bought it. . . Look!" Sht 
fumbled in her bag and brought out a small %vhite box 
with an elastic band round it. “It’s a cigarette case. . . I 
noticed that you always carry the pack in your jjocket 
. . .’’ She opened the box, took out a flat silver case en 
graved with stripes close together, flipped it open and 
held it out to her son. It was filled with Oriental ciga- 
rettes, and she took tlie opportunity of helping herself tc 
one and making Marcello light it for her. 

Fie was a little embarrassed, and. looking at the ciga- 
rette case lying open on his mother's knee. said, without 
toucliing it, “It's a very beautilul one and I don't know 
how to thank you. Mother. . . Peihajw it’s even a little 
too beautiful tor me." 

“Ugh.” said his mother, “how tiresome you are!" She 
closed the case ami. uith a piettilv intolerant gesture, 
poked it into M.ira l!o's coat po<ket. The car turned the 
covnci t>f a siieet i.iihei sh.iipic. and she fell on top of 
him. Site took .niv.uu.tee of ttli^ to put her two hands on 
his shoultleis. thiowme Icuk ht-t bead slightly and look-' 
ing .u him 'Weii'i \ou tu'c me a kiss,” she said, "in re- 
turn foi the 

M.treeilo lu-fu doun .iml touched his mother’s cheek 
witli his lips ^lu liiitss lu-iscl! Itack in her seat and said 
with a sutli- puiiHitr lu t li.iiui on her breast, "How hot it 
is! . . . When sou iseie little, 1 shouldn't have had to 
ask sou lot a kiss. . . '\ou were such an affectionate 
little bos 

•'.Moihei,” said .M.nrello all of a sudden, "d'you remem- 
ber tlie ss Intel ssheii F.tiher was first taken ill?" 

■‘Jndeed 1 do,' s.ud hw mother, “it was a terrible win- 
ter. , . He uamed a separation from me, and to cany 
you oil vs nil liim. . . He was mad already. , . Lucky. 
— 1 nie.iii hukih lor you— he went completely mad, and 
then It was obvious tiiat I was right in wanting to keep 
you with me. . . But why?" ' 

eii, .Mother.” said .\IarceIlo, taking care not to look 
at her, “what 1 dreamed of, all that winter, was not to ^ 
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on living ivith you any more—with you and Father— but to 
be sent away to school. . . Not that that prevented me 
from being fond of you. . . That's why, when pu say 
that I’ve changed since tlien, you’re saying something that 
isn’t right. ... I was just the same then as I am now 
. . . and then, as now, I couldn’t bear hubbub and dis- 
order . . . that’s all.” He had spoken drily, almost harsh- 
ly, but almost at once he repented, seeing a mortified 
expression darkening his mother’s face. And yet he did 
not want to say anything that might sound as though he 
were retracting. He had spoken the truth, and that, in- 
deed, tvas the only thing he could do. At the same time he 
was again conscious, more intensely than ever, of the 
oppression of his customary melancholy, reawakened by 
the unpleasant realization that he had been lacking in 
filial piety. His mother said in a resigned tone of voice, 
“Perhaps you’re right.” At that moment the car came to 
a stop. 

They got out and walked to the gate of the clinic. The 
street lay in a quiet neighborhood, on the edge of an 
ancient royal villa. It was a short street. On one side there 
was a row of five or six old-fashioned suburban houses 
partially hidden among trees. Along the other side ran the 
“•’ings of the clinic. At the end of the street the view 
i blocked by the old gray wall and the thick vegetation 
the royal park. Marcello had been visiting his father 
least once a month for many years; yet he had never 
mm accustomed to these visits, and he always experi- 
:ed a mingled feeling of repugnance and discomfort, 
was mudi tlie same sort of feeling that he had when 
went to see his mother in the house in which he had 
ent his childhood and youth. But it was very much 
onger. His mother’s disorder and decay seemed still to 
: curable; but for his fatlier’s madness there was no 
mcdy, and it seemed to point to a disorder and decay 
a more general, and utterly incurable, kind. And so, 
he came into that quiet street at his mother’s side, his 
iart vas oppressed by a hateful sensation of 'wretched- 
2SS and his knees shook. He was aware that he had 
irncd pale, and for a moment, as he cast a hasty glance 
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at the black spikes of the railings, he felt a hysterical de- 
sire to give tip the visit and make some excuse to run 
away. Kis moUter, who had not noticed his agitation, 
stopped in front of the small black iron gate and pressed 
the clinic button saying, "D’you know what his latest 
fixation is?” 

“What?” 

"He thinks he’s one of Mussolini’s ministers. . . It 
began about a month ago. . . I suppose because tliey 
let him read the papers.” 

Marcello frowned but said notliing. The gate opened 
and a young male nurse appeared: he wore a white robe 
and was tall and plump and fair, with a shaven head and 
white, puffy face. "Good day, Franz," said Marcello's 
Dther graciously. "How is he?” 

"We're better today than yesterday," said the young 
m, speaking witli a harsh German accent. "Yesterday 
; were very bad." 

"Very bad?" 

“We had to put on the strait jacket,” explained the 
ale nurse, still speaking in the plural, in the affected 
anner of a governess speaking of her charges. 

"The strait jacket. . , How awful!” In the meantime 
ey had passed through the gate and were walking along 
narrow patli between the surrounding wail and die 
ill of the clinic. "The strait jacket, you ought to see it. 

. It’s not really a jacket, it’s like two sleeves that hold 
e arms still. . . Before I saw it, I used to imagine it 
is like a nightshirt, one of those with a Greek key pat- 
rn at the bottom. . . It’s so sad to see him tied up 
;e that, with his arms tight against his sides." She went 
talking in a light, almost gay, tone of voice. 

They went round the clinic and came out into an open 
ace in front of the main facade. The clinic, a tvhite, 
ree-floored suburban villa, had the appearance of an 
linary dwelling, apart from die iron gratings over the 
ndows. Hurrying up the stairs under the porch, the 
lie nurse said, "The Professor’s expecting you. Signora 
erici. He proceeded the two visitors into a bare, rather 
rk entrance hall and went and knocked at a closed door, 
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above which was an enanelai jjiars WiJZ: 

rector’’ on it. - c - 

The door opened and the director ov tre ^ ^ 

sor Ermini, came rushing- ont, his tovermg, 
bearing dotvn upon his visitors. “Signora- 
to see you. . . Doctor Clerid. hoor are yor:.;’” rrat 
torian voice echoed like a bronze gong' tferotrgji the feopT 
silence of the clinic, betv7een its bare 'vk’^aiis- Jjiarciiio a 
mother put out a hand v;hich the professor, bending tAntfi 
visible effort, his huge body enveloped in rat robe^ gal- 
lantly insisted on kissing; Marcello hirn.sel£, on the other 
hand, greeted him v;ith the utmost sofiriety. The pro- 
fessor’s face was extremely like that of a white owl, vritb 
large round eyes, a big, curved, beaklike nose, tafts. of red. 
mustache falling over a v;ide, clamorom month- It? ex- 
pression, however, was not that of the melancholy night 
bird, but was jovial, though with a joviality that vras care- 
fully studied and shot through with a kind of cold wari- 
ness. He led Marcello and his mother up the stairs. V/hen 
they were half way up, a metal object, hurled violently 
from the landing above, came bounding down the stairs. 
At the same time a piercing saeam rang out, followed by 
a peal of scornful laughter. The professor bent and picked 
up tlie object, an aluminum plate. "It’s Signora Dons- 
galli,” he said, turning towards the two visitors- "Don't 


e alarmed. . . She’s just an old lady v/ho's usually 
erfectly quiet but who, every now and then, gets excited 
nd throws anything she can lay her hands on, , He 
aughed. “Wliy, she’d be a champion bowls-playcx, if we 
et her. . . . He handed the plate to the male nurse and 
valked on, clrattcting, down a long corridor between tv/o 
•ows of dosed doors. "Why, Signora, you’re still in Rome? 
[ tliought you’d gone off to tlie mountains or by the se-a 
by tliis time.’’ 


“I’m going in about a month," she replied, "But 1 don’t 
knorv where. . . . Eor once I should like not to uo to 
Venice." 

"You take my advice, Signora," said the professor, as 
he turned a corner in the corridor, "and go to Ischia. 

I was there just the otlier day on a trip. . , , it's rcalVj 
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marvelous. . . . We. went to a restaurant kept by a cer- 
tain Carminiello, where we had a fish soup that was a 
positive poem." The professor turned half around and 
made a vulgar but expressive gesture with two fingers at 
the comer of his mouth. "A poem, I tell you-hunks of 
fish as big as that ... and a bit of everything besides- 
liule octopuses, rascasse, dog fish, small oysters— tlie latter 
particularly good— shrimps, small cuttlefish ... all com- 
bined with a delicious gravy alia maringara . . . garlic, 
oil, tomato, sweet peppers. . . . Signora, words fail me.” 
After assuming a comic, Neopolitan accent for his descrip- 
tion of the fish soup, the professor fell back into his native 
Roman, and added, “D’you know what I said to my wife? 
—How about getting a nice little house in Ischia before 
the year's out?" 

"Personally, I prefer Capri," said Marcello’s mother, 
"But that’s a place for literary people and inverts," said 
le professor in a rather brutal way. At that moment a 
Ties of piercing shrieks reached them from one of the 
dls. The professor went to the door, opened the peep 
ole, looked through it for a few seconds, closed it again, 
nd turning back, concluded, “Ischia, my dear Signora. 
. . Ischia is the place. Fish soup, sea, sun, life in the 
pen air . . , there's nowhere like Ischia." 

Franz, the male nurse, who had been walking a few 
:eps in front of them, now stood waiting beside one of 
le doors, his massive figure dear cut against the bright 
ght from the window at the end of the corridor. "Has 
e taken up his usual position?” asked the professor in 
low voice. The young man nodded. The professor 
pened the door and went in, followed by Marcello and 
is mother. 

It was a small, bare room, with a bed fixed to the wall 
ad a white wooden table faring a window with the usual 
on grating over it. Sitting at the table with his back to 
le door, busily rvriting, Marcello, with a shudder of dis- 
ast, saw his father. A tousled mass of white hair stuck out 
om his head above his thin neck, half hidden by the 
ide collar of his stiff cape of striped cloth. He was sitting 
ightly askew, his feet thrust into two huge felt slip- 
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pers his elbows and Jenees turned outwards, his head 
on one side. Exactly, thought Marcello, like a pup- 
pet Avitli broken wires. The entrance of his three visitors 
did not make him turn around; on the contrary, he 
seemed to redouble his attention and zeal over what he 
was witing. The professor went and stood bettveen the 
window and the table and said with false joviality, ‘‘Well, 
Major, how goes it today? . . , How are you?” 

The madman did not answer; he merely raised his 
hand, as much as to say, “One moment, don’t you see I’m 
busy?” The professor gave Marcello’s mother an under- 
standing look and said, “Still at that report, eh. Major? 
But isn’t it going to be too long? . . . The Duce hasn’t 
time to read things if they’re too long. ... He himself is 
always brief, concise. . . . Brevity, conciseness. Major.” 

The madman made the same sign as before, tvavinghis 
bony hand; then, with a strange, wild craziness, he threw 
a sheet of paper up into the air over his own bowed head. 
It landed in the middle of the room, and Marcello bent 


and picked it up. It contained nothing but a few incom- 
prehensible words in a writing full of flourishes and 
underlinings. Marcello could not be sure even that they 
'"'‘ve words. While he was examining the paper, the mad- 
n began throwing more pieces into the air, still tvith 
: same gesture as though he were furiously busy. The 
3ets of paper came flying up over his white head and 
;re scattered about all over the room. As he threw them 


» in the ait, his gestures became more and more violent, 
id soon the whole room was full of little sheets of square 
iper. Poor dear,” said Marcello’s mother; “he always 
d have a passion for writing.” 

The professor bent fonvard slightly to speak to the 
la. imn.^ Major,” he said, "here are your wife and son. 

. . Bon t you want to see them?” 

^ matter- ■ 

g, tried, hostile voice, like someone who has been 
ii^urbed m the middle of an important occupaUon 
Let them come back tomorrow ... unless thev have 
tny concrete proposals to make r7n>t 

intccharaber’s filled trith peoole that t I 

;o receive?” ^ ^ shan t have time 
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“He thinks he’s a minister," Marcello’s mother whis- 
pered to him. r j 

“Minister for Foreign Alfairs/' the professor confirmed. 
“That Hungarian affair," said the madman all of a 
sudden in an urgent, subdued, troubled voice, still busily 
rvriting, “that Hungarian affair. • . . And the head of 
the government in Prague. . . . And vi’hat are they do- 
ing in London? And the French, why can’t they under- 
strad? But why can’t they understand? Why? Why? 
Why?’’ With each “why?” the voice of the madman rose 
’’■■rher, until finally with the last one that he almost 
^earned, he leaped from his chair and turned around, 
:ing his visitors. Marcello raised his eyes and looked at 
m. Beneath the white, upstanding hair, the thin, brown, 
isted face, with its deeply scored, vertical wrinkles, bore 
iprinted upon it an expression of solemn, conscientious 
avity, of anguish, almost, from the effort of rising to an 
laginary occasion of speech-making and ceremony. The 
adman was holding one of his little sheets of paper on 
level with his eyes; and without more ado he began 
ading, with a strange, breathless haste: “Duce, leader 
heroes, king of earth and sea and sky, prince, priest, 
aperor, commander and soldier”—here he made a ges- 
re of impatience, tempered however by a certain cere- 
oniousness, as much as to say, "et cetera, et cetera’’— 
)uce, in this place, which . . ."—and he made another 
sture, as if to say, "I’ll skip that part, it’s superfluous’’— 
en he started again: “In this place I have written a 
port that I beg you to read from the first’’— he stopped 
id looked at his visitors— “to the last line. Here is my 
port.” 

After these introductory words, he threw the sheet of 
tper up in the air, turned toward the table, took up an- 
her and began reading the report. But this time Mar- 
llo could not catch a single word; it was true that the 
adman was reading clearly and distinctly, but his ex- 
■traordinary haste caused him to run one word into an- 
other as if the entire speech consisted of one single word of 
inordinate lengA. The words, thought Marcello, must be 
melting upon his tongue even before he uttered them, as 
though the devouring fire of madness had dissolved their 
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shapes ]ihe wax and fused tliem into a single oratorical 
substance, of a soft, elusive indistinctness. As he went on 
reading, the words seemed to enter more inextricably one 
into the other, becoming shorter and shorter and more 
and more contracted, and tlie madman himself began to 
appear ovenvhelmed by tliis verbal avalanche. Witli in- 
creasing frequenc)' he took to tlirowing away the sheets of 
paper after he had read only the first line; until finally 
he broke off his reading altogether, leaped witli surprising 
agility onto the bed, and there, retreating into the corner 
at its head, standing upright against tlie wall, plunged 
into a declamatory s^ech. 

That he thought himself to be haranguing an audience, 
Marcello understood more from his gestures than from 
his words w'hich, as before, were disconnected and sense- 
less. Like an orator facing a crowd from an imaginary 
balcony, the madman now raised both arms toward the 
ceiling; now bent fonvard with one hand outstretched, as 
though to introduce some subtle point; now threatened, 
■with fist clenched; now raised his hands, palms outward, 
to the level of his face. At a certain point there was 
evidently a burst of applause from the imaginarv- crowd, 
he was addressing; for the madman, holding out his hand 
in a characteristic gesture ■with p alm turned do’i'.m'ward, 
seemed to be demanding silence. But the applause, dear- 
ly, did not cease, in fact it increased in intensitv; and 


then, ha'ving again asked for silence -with that same ges- 
ture of entreaty, the madman jumped down, from the bed, 
ran across to the professor and, holding him by the sleeve, 
implored him in a tearful voice, “Do please tupI-p them 
keep quiet. . . . WTiat does applause matter to mer . . . 

A declaration of war. . . . How can one make a declara- 
tion of war if their applause prevents one from speakiner” 
_^Ve’ll make the declaration of war tomorrow, IMajor." 

down at the from 

the height of his towering figure. 

• tomorrow, tomorrow," yelled the madman 

with ^ mingled 

with despaiy, its always tomorrow. . . . The dedaxa- 

tion of war has got to be made now ; . . at once." 

liut why, Majori What does it matter? Now, in tins 
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knowing what he’s sufrering. ... I know that I mN-self, 
i£ 1 happen to be underneath a bell tower when ihcv're 
ringing the bells, I feel I’ni going mad." 

"But docs he suffer?" ask^ Marcello. 

"Wouldn't you suffer if for hours and hours you heard 
great bronze bells ringing very close to your ear?" The 
professor turned to the sick man and added, "Now we’ll 
make the bells stop ringing. . . . kWlI send tlie bell- 
ringer to sleep. . . . \WiI give you sometliing to drink 
and you won’t hear them any more.” He made a sign to 
tire male nurse, who immediately went out. Turning to 
Marcello again, he went on, "These are ratljer serious 
forms of disorder. . . . The patient passes from a state 
of frantic cheerfulness to one of profound depression. 
. . . Just now, wiiile he was reading, he was wildly ex- 
cited, now he’s depressed. Do you want to say anything 
to him?" 

Marcello looked at his father, who was still svhimpcring 
pitifully, his head in his hands, and said in a cold voice, 
"No, I have nothing to say to him, and besides, what’s 
tire use? ... He wouldn’t understand anyhow’.’’ 

"Sometimes they understand," said the professor; "they 
understand more than you iliink, they recognize people, 
even sve doctors are taken in. . . He laughed. "It’s not 
so simple.’’ 

Marcello's mother went over to tlie madman and said, 
in an affable son of svay, "Antonio, do you recognize me? 

. . . Here’s Marcello, your son. . . . He’s getting mar- 
ried tlie day after tomorrow. . . . D’you undeniand? 
He’s getting married." 

The madman looked up hopefully at his wife, as an 
injured dog looks up at his master •when tlie latter bends 
dois’n over him and asks him, in human words, what is 
tlic matter. The doctor tnrncd toward Marcello, c-vdaim- 
ing, "Getting married, getting married! Why, my dear 
Doctor, I knew’ nothing about it. . . . My warmest con- 
gratulations. My most sincere good wishes.’* 

"Thank you," said Marcello drily. 

His motlicr, moving tow’ard die door, said in her in- 
genuous way, "Poor dear, he doesn't understand. ... If 
he did, he wouldn’t be pleased, any more than I am,’’ 
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“Please, Mother," said Marcello shortly. , s, 

“Never mind, your wife has to please you, not other 
people," she replied in a conciliating tone. She turned 
back towards the madman and said to him, "Good-bye, 
Antonio." 

"The bells," whimpered the madman. 

They went out into the corridor, meeting Franz as he 
ame in carrying a glass with the soothing mixture in it. 
The professor closed the door and said, “It’s a curious 
hing, Doctor, how insane people keep up with the news, 
low up-to-date they are . . . and how sensitive they are 
o everything that interests tlie general public. . . . 
"low, for instance, there’s fascism, there’s the Duce, and so 
ou’ll find that a very large number of them develop 
ixations, like your fatlier, witlr regard to fascism and the 
)uce. . . . During the war there was an endless number 
if insane people who drought they were generals and who 
ranted to take the place of Cadoma or Diaz. , . . And 
nore recently, at the time of Nobile's flight to the North 
’ole, I had at least three patients who knew for certain 
ixactly where the famous red tent was and who had in- 
'ented a special apparatus for rescuing the shipwrecked 
nen. . . . Mad people are always abreast of the times. 
• . In spite of their madness they do not cease, funda- 
nentally, to take part in public life, and madness itself 
s the means they use to take part in it— in their orvn 
haracter, of course, as good, but mad, citizens.” The 
loctor laughed coldly, delighted widr his own rvit. And 
hen, turning toward Marcello’s mother, but with the 
ibvious intention of flattering Marcello himself, he said, 
'But as far as the Duce goes, we’re all just as mad as your 
lusband, aren’t we. Signora?— mad enough to need tying 
ip, mad enough for treatment with the douche and die 
trait jacket. . . , The whole of Italy is just one big 
unatic asylum, ha, ha, ha." 

“In that way my son is certainly quite mad,” said 
darcello’s mother, naively reinforcing the doctor’s com- 
iliments, “in fact I was saying to Marcello, on our way 
lere, that there were certain points of resemblance be- 
ween him and his poor father." 

Marcello hung back in order to avoid hearing what 
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they were saying. He saw them walk away to'ss-ard the far 
end o£ the corridor, then turn the corner and disappear, 
still cliattcring. He stopped; he was still holding in his 
hand the sheet of paper upon whicli his father Iiad writ- 
ten his declaration of war. He hesitated, took out his 
wallet and put tlie paper into it. Then he hastened his 
step and rejoined his motlier and tlic doctor on the 
ground floor. 

“Well then, good-bye. Professor," his mother tvas say- 
ing. "But tliat poor dear man— is there really no way of 
curing him?" 

"For Uie present there is nothing sdence can do,” an- 
swered the doctor without a hint of solemnity, as diough 
repeating a worn-out meclianical formula. 

“Good-bye, Professor,” said Marcello. 

“Good-bye, Doctor, and again, my warmest and sincer- 
est good wishes.” 

They walked down the narrow gravel path and out into 
tlie street to tlie car. Alberi was there, beside the open 
door, cap in hand. They got in tvitliout a word and die 
car started. Afarcello sat silent a moment and then asked 
his mother, “Mother, I want to ask you a quesdon. ... I 
diink I can speak frankly to you, can’t I?" 

"What is it?” said his modicr vaguely, examining her 
face in the little mirror of her powder-compact 

“This man diat I call roy fadicr and that we’ve just 
visited— is he really my fadier?” 

His mother started laughing. "Really,” she said, “Some- 
times you are rather strange. . . . /\nd why shouldn’t he 
be your father?” 

“Modter . . . at diat time you already had— ” ^farccllo 
hesitated and then concluded “—you already had loven. 
. . . Isn’t it possible. . . . ?” 

“Oh no. it isn't possible at all,” said his modicr widi 
calm cynidsm. “'W'hcn I first dedded to be unfaidiful to 
vour fadier you were already two years old. . . . The 
fiiuiiy thing about it is,” she went on, "th.it it tras precise- 
Iv with this idea of your being another m.in’s son that 
vour fadier's madness began. ... He had a fixed idea 
that sou were not his son. . . . .-Vtid d'you knots- ivii.it he 


did one day? He took a photograph o£ me with you as 

a baby-” ' „ 

■‘‘And made holes dirough the eyes of botlt of us, con- 
cluded Marcello. 

h, so you knew tliat,” said his mother, rather aston- 
I. ‘‘Well, that was really the beginning of his mad- 
... He was obsessed by the idea that you were the 
)f a certain man that I used to see occasionally at that 
.... I don't need to say drat it was entirely his ovm 
rination. . . . You're his son, one has only to look 

)U. . . 

lurely I’m more like you than him,” Marcello could 
help saying. 

You’re like both of us,” said his mother, clinching the 
ter. She put her compact back in her bag, and added, 
2 told you already: if there were nothing else, you’ve 
1 got a Gxation about politics— he like a madman, and 
, thank God, like a sane person.” 

[arcello said nodiing, but turned his face toward the 
dow. The idea of resembling his father inspired in 
an intense disgust. The reference to flesh and blood, 
imily relationships, had always been repellent to him 
n impure, unjust definition. But the resemblance to 
ch his mother alluded not merely disgusted, but in 
e obscure way frightened him. What connection ex- 
d between his fadier’s madness and his otvn most 
et being? He remembered the phrase he had read on 
sheet of paper, "Murder and melancholy,” and shud- 
2d thoughtfully. The melancholy was already upon 
1, like a second skin more sensitive than his real one; 
as for the murder. . . . 

he car was now going through streets in the center ol 
town, in the false blue light of dusk. Marcello said 
to nis mother, ‘Til get out here,” and he leaned forward 
to knock on the glass in order to warn Alberi. "Then I’ll 
see you on your return,” said his mother, giving him im- 
plicitly to understand that she would not be coming to 
the wedding; and he was grateful to her for her reticence. 
Frivolity and cynicism had at least that advantage. He got 
out, banged the door, and disappeared into the crowd. 
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CHAPTER 8 


^ SOON as the train began to move, Marcello left the 
window where he was standing talking to his moihcr-in- 
aw— or rather, listening to her conversation— and went 
lack into the compartment. Giulia, on the other hand, 
emained at tlie window; and from the compartment 
vlarcello could see her in the corridor as she leaned out 
ind waved her handkerchief with an anxious urgency that 
jave a certain pathos to a gesture othemisc quite or- 
iinary. Doubtless, he tliought, she would stand there wav- 
ng her handkerchief as long as she tliought she could 
^atch a glimpse of her mother's figure on the platform; 
ind, for her, the moment when she ceased to see that 
jgurc would mark in the clearest possible way her own 
:omplete and final detachment from her life as a girl-a 
3ctaclimcnt she had both feared and longed for and 
ivhich, witli her own departure in the train while her 
mother W’as left behind, took on a painfully concrete char- 
acter. Marcello looked a moment longer at his wife as 
she hung out of the’ss'indow, in her light<olored drass 
tliat was ruckled up, by the movement of her arm, over 
tlie ss’ell-dcfmed forms of her figure; then he sank back 
on the cushions, closing his eyes. When he opened them 
again his wife was no longer in the corridor and the train 
was already out in the open country. They were crossing 
an arid, treeless plain, already wapped in twilight ob- 
scurity, beneath a green sky. Here and there the ground 
rose up into bald hills, and between these hills appc.arcd 
wide valleys suqrrisingly devoid both of human habita- 
tions and of human figures. A few brick ruins, on the tops 
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of the hills, emphasized the' feeling of solitude. It was a 
tbtful landscape, thought Marcello, inviting one to re- 
flection and fancy. And now, over the horizon at the far 
side of the plain, the moon had risen, round and blood- 
red, with a glistening white star at its right hand. 

His wife had disappeared and Marcello hoped that she 
would not come back for a few minutes. He wanted to 
diink, and for the last time, to feel himself alone. He went 
back, in memory, over the things that he had done during 
he last few days, and realized, as he recalled them, that 
hey brought him a feeling of vague but profound satis- 
action. This, he thought, was the only possible way in 
vhich to cliange one’s own life and one's orvn personality 
- by action, by movement in time and in space. As usual, 
le was especially pleased at the things tliat tightened his 
ionds to the normal, ordinary, expected world. The wed- 
ling morning: Giulia, in her svedding dress, running joy- 
ully from one room to another in her rustling silk; 
limself entering die elevator with a bunch of lilies of the 
mlley in his gloved hand; his mother-in-law who, the 
noment he came in, threw herself sobbing into his arms; 
Siulia pulling him behind the door of a cupboard in 
Drder to kiss him at her ease; the arrival of the witnesses, 
tivo of Giulia’s friends, a doctor and a lawyer, and two 
friends of his own from the Ministry; leaving the house 
for the church, with people looking out of the windows 
and from the pavements, as tliey went away in three cars— 
himself and Giulia in the first, the witnesses in the second, 
and his mother-in-law and two female friends in the third. 

A curious thing had happened during the drive. The 
car had stopped at a traffic signal, and suddenly there had 
appeared at the window a red, bearded face with a bald 
forehead and a prominent nose. It %vas a beggar; but, 
instead of asking for alms, he had said, in a hoarse voice, 
"How about giving me a bridal sugar plum, you two?” 
—and at the same time had thrust his hand into the car. 
The sudden apparition of tiie face at the window, the 
indiscreet hand stretched out toward Giulia, had irritated 
Marcello, who with excessive severity, had ansivered, "Go 
on, get away, we’ve nothing for you." At whicli the man, 
who was probably drunk, had shouted out at the top of 
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his voice, “A airse iipon youl" and had disappcarct 
Giulia, frightened, had clung to him, murmuring, "111 
bring us bad luck”; and he, shrugging his shoulders, hai 
replied, "Nonsense . . . he’s just a drunk.” Then ilic ca 
had started again and the incident had slipped almost a 
once from his mind. 

Inside the cliurdi everything had been normal, in othe 
words quietly solemn, ritual, ceremonious. A little crow 
of relations and friends sat here and there in die Iron 
pews before the high altar, the men in dark clotlies, th 
women in light-colored, springlike frocks. The cliurd 
very rich and ornate, was dedicated to a saint of the Com 
ter-Refonnation. Behind die high altar, beneadi a car 
opy of gilded bronze, there was, indeed a statue of thi 
saint in gray marble, larger than life, gazing with eyes uj 
turned to heaven and palms ouLsiretdied. Behind th 
statue, the apse of the drurdi was covered svith frcscoc 
in die baroque manner, lively and full of flourishes. 

Giulia and he had knelt down in front of die marbl 
balustrade, on a red velvet cushion. The witnesses stood i; 
order behind diem, two by two. The service had been 
long one, for Giulia’s family had insisted on giving it th 
greatest possible solemnity. From the very’ beginning, ai 
organ up in the balcony over die entrance door hat 
started playing and had gone on continuously, now sofd 
snoring, now bursting forth in a triumphant clamor be 
neath the echoing vaults. The priest had been c.xlrcmcl 
slow— so mucli so that Marcello, after observing with sal 
isfaclion that the ceremony, in all its details, was exactl' 
as he had imagined and desired, after assuring hirasel 
diat he was doing just what millions of married couple 
had been doing for hundreds of years before him, and al 
lowed his attention to w.andcr and had started examininj 
die church. It was not a beautiful church, but it w.as ver 
large, and had been conceived and built, like all jesui 
churches, in order to acliicvc a theatrical solemnity. Tlv 
enormous statue of the saint, kneeling in a ecstatic atti 
tude beneath his canopy, w.as erected over an altar nnintci 
to represent marble and crowded 
ver candlesticks, vases of flowers, 
and bronze lamps. Behind the cant 


apse, with its frescoes by some painter of the period: va- 
porous, swelling clouds, such as might have figured on the 
rurtain of an opera-house, lay across a blue sky streaked 
by swords of light from a hidden sun. Of the clouds sat 
various sacred personages, painted with a few bold strokes 
and with more decorative sense than religious spirit. 
Prominent among the others and overtopping them all 
was the figure of the Eternal Father, and suddenly Mar- 
cello, as he looked at that bearded, haloed face, could not 
help seeing in it the face of the beggar who had appeared 
at the window of the car asking for a sugar plum and who 
bad then cursed him. At that moment the organ was play- 
ing loudly and with an almost menacing sternness which 
seemed to admit no touch of sweetness; and so it was that 
a resemblance that in other curcumstances would have 
made him smile (the Eternal Father disguised as a beg- 
gar putting his head in at the window of a taxi and de- 
manding a sugar plum) recalled to his mind, for some 
inexplicable reason, those Biblical verses concerning Cain 
which his eye had happened to fall upon when he had 
. opened a Bible one day, a few years after the Lino affair; 
What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground. 

. And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood from 
thy hand; 

When thou tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth. 

And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 

Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face 
of the earth; and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall 
be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth; and it shall 
come to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay 
me. 

And the^ Lord said unto him, Therefore, whosoever 
sldyetk Cam, vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold. 
And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him 
should kill him. 

These verses had seemed to him that day to have been 
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reconstructed through painful effort, through doubt and 
through blood. 

As if to confirm these thoughts, he had at that moment 
looked at the woman beside him, at the woman who in 
a few minutes would be his wife. Giulia was kneeling, her 
hands clasped together, her face and eyes turned toward 
tlie altar, carried away by her own pytul, hopeful ecstasy. 
And yet, at his look-as though she had been aware of 
it on her body like the contact of a hand— she had at once 
turned and smiled at him with her eyes and her mouth, 
with a tender, humble, grateful smile full of an almost 
animal-like innocence. He had smiled back at her, though 
less openly, and dien, as though it had sprung from that 
smile, he had felt— perhaps for the first time since he had 
known her— an impulse, if not actually of love, at least 
of profound affection mingled with compassion and ten- 
lemess. And then it had seemed to him diat his look had 
mdressed her, had removed both her wedding dress and 
ler most intimate garments, and that he could see her, 
roung and fresh and healthy tvith her rounded breasts and 
)elly, kneeling there naked beside him on the red velvet 
aishion, clasping her hands. And he was naked too; and, 
rrespeciive of any ritual consecration, they were on the 
mint of being truly united, as animals in the woods were 
mited; and this union, whether or not he believed in the 
ite in which he was taking part, svould really come about, 
md from it, as he wished, children would be bom. With 
his thought it had seemed to him, for the first time, that 
re was placing his feet on firm ground, and he had re- 
fected, "This woman in a short time will be my wife . , . 
md I shall possess her . . . and she, when she has been 
rossessed, will conceive children . . . and this, for the 
rresent, for lack of anything better, will be my point of 
leparture toward normality.” 

^ But at that moment he had seen Giulia moving her 
ips in prayer, and, as he watched that eager movement 
)f her mouth, it had seemed to him that her nudity had 
uddenly been clothed again, as if by enchantment, with 
ler wedding dress, and he had realized that, she, Giulia, 
relieved firmly in the ritual consecration of their union; 
tnd he had not been displeased at this discovery; in 
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fact, it had brought him a feeling almou of relief. For 
Giulia normality teas not a thing that had to be found 
or reconstructed; it v/as there; and she was immersed in 
it and, whatever happened, would never forsalic it. 

And so, as die ceremony came to an end, there had 
been a sufficiency of feeling and of rdfcction on his pan 
A feeling and an affection of which he had at first thoughi 
himself incapable, and that he felt to be inspired by <lcc{: 
impulses coming from within himself rather than sug 
gested by the place and the marriage ntc. Everything, in 
fact, had been carried out according to the rules of tradi 
lion, in such a way as to satisfy not only those v.-lio be 
lieved in such rules but himself also, wlio did not believe 
in them but wished to act as though he did. As he wa; 
walking out with his wife on his arm, at the moment v.-hcr 
they slopped in the doorway at the toji of the steps lead 
ing down from the cliurch, he had heard Giulia’s mother 
behind him, say to a friend, “He is .such a good, kind man 
. . . You saw how deeply moved he was. . . . He lovc< 
her so much. . . . Really Giulia couldn't have found r 
better husband.” And he had been pleased at having 
been able to inspire so satisfactory an illusion. 

As he came to the end of these reflections, lie was con 
scious of a sort of sharp, realous impatience to rcassumt 
his role as a husband at the point at which he had left ii 
after the wedding ceremony. He turned his eyes awai 
from the window, iliat now— since night had fallen— wa' 
full of nothing but black, faintly glittering darkness, ant 
looked out into the corridor in search of Giulia. He wa' 
aware of a .slight feeling of irritation at her absence, ant 
this gave him pleasure, for it seemed to him a sign o 
naturalness with whidi he svas now playing liis part. H< 
wondered whether he ought to possess Giulia in the in 
convenient .sleeping berth or wait till they arrived at S. 
the end of the first stage of tlicir journey. .At this though 
lie svas aware of a sudden, strong desire, and made up hi 
mind to possess her in the train. That was the right thiiij 
to happen in sucJi a case, he thought; besides, lie fc! 
strongly inclined to it, 
from a kind of sclf-satis 
hand. Gioulia, hossever. 


certain)' and to possess her would not be easy. He re- 
alized that lie would be almost pleased if, after trying in 
vain to break.her virginity, he was forced to wait for the 
hotel at S. and the convenience of a double bed. Such 
things happened to the newly wed-ridiculous though 
utterly normal— and he wanted to be like tlie most nor- 
mal of the normal, even at the cost of appearing to be 
impotent. » 

He was on the point of going out into the corridor 
when the door opened and Giulia came in. She was in a 
skirt and blouse and had taken oif her jacket, which she 
was carrying over her arm. Her comely bosom pressed ex- 
uberantly against the white linen of her blouse, infusing 
into it a faint, pinkish flesh-color; her face was radiant 
with joyous satisfaction: only her eyes, larger, softer, more 
languid than usual, seemed to reveal an amorous alarm, 
an almost frightened excitement. Marcello noticed all 
these things with complacency. Giulia was indeed the 
bride who prepares to surrender herself for the first time. 
She turned a little awkwardly (she always moved a little 
awkwardly, he thought, but it was an attractive awkward- 
ness, like that of a healthy, innocent animal) in order to 
shut the door and pull down the curtain, and then, stand- 
ing in front of him, tried to hang up her jacket on a hook 
beside the luggage rack. But the train was going very 
fast, and as it crossed a switch at full speed the whole car 
seemed to heel over and she fell on top of him. Cunning- 
ly, she corrected her fall and sat on his knees, putting her 
arms round his neck. Marcello felt the full weight of her 
body rest on his own thin legs, and automatically he 
placed his arm round her waist. She said, in a low voice, 
“D’you love me?” and at the same time lowered her face 
toward his, seeking his mouth with her own. They kissed 
lingeringly, while the train ran on at a high speed— the 
accomplice, so to speak, of their kiss, since at every jolt 
their teeth knocked together and Giulia’s nose seemed 
‘ai^ious to penetrate his face. At last they separated, and 
.Giulia, without getting off his knee, conscientiously took 
a handkerchief from her bag and wiped his lips, saying. 

You ve got about half a pound of lipstick on your 
mouth." Marcello, stiff in the legs, took advantage of 
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another jolt of the train to slide her hcpAy body a^vay 
from him on to the seat. "You naughty creature," she 
said, "don’t you want me?" 

"They still have to come and make up the beds," said 
Marcello, rather embarrassed. 

"Just fancy,” she went on without any transition, look- 
’ ing all round her, "it’s tlie first time I’ve ever traveled in 
a sleeping car." 

• Marcello could not help smiling at the simple w.ay in 
'whicli she spoke, and asked, "D’you like it?" 

"Yes, I like it very- mudi," she said, looking around 
again. "When do tlicy come to get the beds ready?" 

■ "Soon." 

They were silent; and then i^farccllo looked at his wife 
and found that she, too, was looking at him, but with a 
'changed expression— with timidity and apprehension, al- 
most, altliough tlie vmd, happy expression of a few min- 
. utes before still lingered in her face. She saw he was look- 
ing at her and smiled as if to excuse herself, and tlicn, 
without a word, put out her hand and pressed his. From 
her moist and loving eyes two tears slipped down her 
clieeks, followed by two more. Giulia went on looking at 
him as she wept, trying all the time, pitifully, to smile 
tlirough her tears. At last, with sudden impetuousness, she 
bent down and started wildly kissing his hand. Marcello 
was disconcerted by this weeping. Giulia tvas by nature 
cliecrful and not very sentimental, and it was tlic fii'st 
time he had seen her in tears. But she gave him no time to 
come to any conclusion, for she sat u)) and said hurriedly, 
"Forgive my crying like tliis . . . but I was thinking 
Uiat you're so mucli better tlinn I .am and tliat Tm not 
worthy of you." 

"Now you’re starting to talk like jour motlicr,” said 
Ffarccllo smiling. 

She blew her nose and then replied calmly, "No, Mum- 
mv savs these things without knowing tvliy she s.ays them. 

. .* . But I have a good rcasou." 

"^Vhat reason?” 

She looked at him for some time and then expbained. 
"I've got to tell you something, and nftciwards p'”'-?!;5pn 



you won’t love me any more. ... But I ve got to tell 
you.”, “ . 

“What is it?” . 

She. answered slowly, looking at him closely as though 
she wanted to catch the very first sign of the scornful ex- 
pression she feared. "I’m not what you think I am,” she 
said. 

, “What d’you mean?” 

• “I'm not. . . . Well, in fact. I’m not a virgin.” 

Marcello looked at her and suddenly understood that 
the normal character which he had hitherto attributed to 
his wife did not, in reality, exist. He did not know what 
was concealed behind this incipient confession, but he 
knew now for certain that Giulia, according to what she 
herself had said, was not what he had thought. There 
came over him a premonitory feeling of satiety at the 
idea of what he was going to hear, and a desire, almost, 
to refuse to listen to her confidences. But the first thing 
to do was to reassure her; and this was easy for him, be- 
cause whether that famous virginity of hers existed or not 
did not really matter to him in the least. He replied in an 
affectionate voice, “Don’t worry ... I married you be- 
cause I was fond of you, not because you were a virgin.” 

Giulia shook her head and said; “I knew you had a 
modern mentality . . . and that you wouldn’t make a 
fuss about it . . . But I had to tell you, all the same.” 

“A modern mentality,” Marcello could not help think- 
ing with some amusement. The phrase was like Giulia 
herself, and made up for the absent virginity. It was an 
innocent phrase, though its innocence was not quite the 
kind he would have expected. Taking her hand, he said, 
“Come on, don’t let's think about it any more,” and he 
smiled at her. 

Giulia smiled back at him. But again, while she was 
still smiling, tears filled her eyes and ran down her cheeks. 
Marcello protested. "Come, come . . . what’s the matter 
now? . . . I’ve told you I don’t mind.” 

Giulia s response was a singular one. She threw her 
arms ^ound his neck and turned away her head, holding 
it against his chest and looking down so that Marcello 
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aow twerity-'bne, or just over; therefore. . . . Astonished, . 

he repeated, "Six years? ' . 

"Yes, six years. . . I was fifteen when . . . d you un- 
derstand?” Giulia, he noticed, although she was speaking 
of tilings which, to all appearances, still gave, her pain, 
kept up the usual drawling, good-natured tone that she 
used fOT the most indifferent scraps of gossip. "He took 
advantage of me on the very day, more or less, that poor 

Daddy died If it wasn’t the very same day, it was the 

same week. ... As a matter of fact, I can tell you the 
exact date: just eight days after my father’s funeral. ... 
And remember, he was an intimate friend of my father's, 
and his trustee. ...” 

She paused for a moment, as if, by her silence, she 
wished to stress the impious behavior of the man; then she 
went on, "Mummy was doing nothing but weep at the . 
time, and of course going to church a great deal. . . . He 
came one evening when I was alone in the flat; Mummy 
had gone out and the maid was in the kitchen. ... I was 
, sitting at the table in my room, busy doing my homework. 
■\ . . I was preparing for my exam at that time. . . . He, 
came in on tiptoe and went around behind me, then bent 
over my exercise-book and asked me what I was doing. I 
told him, without turning around. I hadn’t the slightest 
suspicion, in die first place because I was quite innocent— 
and you can believe me when I say I was innocent as a 
two-year-old child— and also because he was like a relation 
to me ... I used to call him ’Uncle,’ just fancy 1 . . . 
Well then, I told him I was preparing my Latin exercise, 
and he— d'you know what he did?— he took hold of me by 
my hair, with one hand, but very firmly. ... He often 
did.that, for a joke, because I had splendid hair, long and 
wavy, and he said his fingers couldn’t resist it. ... . When 
I felt him pulling, I still thought it was a joke and said to 
him, ‘Let me go, you’re hurting . . .’—but instead of let- 
ting go, he forced me to get up and holding me at arm’s, 
length steered me toward die bed, which was in the cor- 
ner near the door, as it still is , . . I— just imagine — I 
was so completely innocent, I still didn’t understand . . . 
and I said to him, I remember, ‘Let me go, I’ve got to do 
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■ ^dn't love him and would never love him, that I couldn't 
go on in that way, that I couldn’t get anything done and 
; was in a bad. state and hadn't passed my exam, a.hd that 
,i£ he didn’t lei me alone I would have to give up iny 
studies altogether. . . . And then he— just imagine— he 
went and, told Mummy that he understood my character 
and- was convinced that I wasn't cut out for intellectual 
study and that, I was now sixteen, the best thing would 
be for me to get a job. ... To start oCE with, he offered 
me a post as secretary in his office. . , . D'you see? . . . 
Of course I resisted as hard as I could, but poor darling 
Mummy said I was being ungrateful, diat he had been, 

. and still was, such a help to us, that I mustn’t miss such 
a fine opportunity; and so, in the end, I was forced to 
accept. . . . Once I was in his office and with him all day 
long, there was no possibility of stopping, as you may 
imagine . . . and so I began again, and finally he got me 
into tire habit of it, and I gave up protesting. . . . You 
know how it is; I felt there was no hope for me any more 
.‘>i^-,and became fatalistic. . . . But when, a year ago, you 
■ jtold me you were fond of me, 1 went straight to him and 
said to him that, this time, the whole thing was really fin- 
• . ” ished. ... He protested, vile creature diat he is, and 
threatened to go to you and tell you the whole story. . . . 
So d'you know what I did? I picked up a sharp paper cut- 
ter that lay on his desk and held the point of it to his 
throat, and I said, ‘If you do that. I’ll kill you’; and then 
I went on, ‘He shall know about our relations, it’s only 
right that he should, . . , But Vm going to be the one to 
, tell him, not you. . . , From now on you simply don’t 
exist for me . . . and if you make the slightest attempt 
to come between him and me I’ll kill you. . . , I'll go to 
, prison for it but I’ll kill you.’ I said this in a tone that 
made him realize I meant it . . . and from then on he 
never breathed another word— except when he tried to get 
back at me by writing that anonymous letter in ivhich 
he spoke of your father, . . 

f "Ah, so that's tvho it was,” Marcello could not help ex- 
■' claiming. 

"Of course. ... I recognized the paper at once and 
- •typing too.” She was silent for a moment, and then, in 
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then . . ; you’re disgusted with me . . . The triidi is 
' that you can’t bear me any more and you’re disgusted at 

me.” ■ , , j 

Marcello wanted to reassure her, and he made a move- 
ment to take her in his arms. But he was thv.'arted.by a 
violent jerk, of the train, so that, without meaning to, he 
struck her in the face witlt his elbow. Giulia interpreted 
this involuntary blow as a gesture of rebuff and im- 
mediately rose to her feet. The train entered a tunnel with 
a long mournful whistle and a thickening of the darkness 
at the window. Through the clatter, redoubled by the 
echo of the tunnel, he seemed to catch the sound of a sob 
from Giulia as, with arms outstretched, she swayed and 
stumbled towards the door of the compartment. He was 
surprised and, without getting up, called to her. "Giulia.” 
. Her only answer was to open the door and disappear into 
the corridor, still swaying and stumbling in that distress- 
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mg manner. 

For a moment he sat still, then suddenly alarmed, rose 
{ and followed her out. Their compartment was in the mid- 
yl'dle of the coach, and he saw his wife hurrying along the 
^ deserted corridor in die direction of the vestibule. As he 


saw her moving swiftly over the thick, soft carpet between 
the mahogany walls, the words she had spoken to her 
former lover flashed across his mind; "If you say anything 
I'll kill you I” and he thought he had perhaps been ig- 
norant of one aspect of her character and had mistaken 
her good nature for sloth. At the same moment he saiv 
her bend down and fumble with the handle of the door. 
Darting forward, he seized her by the arm and pulled her 
back. 


"What on earth are you doing. Giulia?” he asked in 
a low voice, through the clatter of the train. “What did 
you think . . . ? It was the train. ... I meant to turn 
round and instead I bumped into you.” 

She stiffened as he put his arms round her, as though 
she intended to struggle. But, at the quiet, sincerely sur- 
prised tone of his voice, she seemed to calm down sud- 
denly. After a moment, bending her head, she said: “I’m 
sorry, perhaps I made a mistake, but I had the impres- 
sion that you hated me, so I just wanted to make an end 
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the middle of the dark pane of glass. "I daresay n is, 
;aid Marcello, and lotvered the window. As the mirror-hke 
brightness of the glass was withdrawn from the outside 
darkness, the cool wind of the train's motion blew into his 
face, but the red flower remained, hanging mysteriously 
in the blackness of night, whether far or near, high or low, 
it was impossible to tell. Then, after staring for some time 
at the four or five petals of fire tliat seemed to be moving 
and throbbing, he turned his eyes to the bank beside the 
railway, along which the feeble lights of the train were 
running, together with his own and Giulia’s shadows. 
Suddenly he was conscious of a sensation of acute be- 
wilderment. Why was he in this train? And rvho was the 
woman standing beside him? And where was he going? 
And who indeed was he? And where had he come from? 
He did not suffer as a result of this bewilderment; on the 
^.contrary, it was pleasing to him as a feeling already famil- 
';.;\r'Which perhaps also constituted the very background 

.his most intimate being. “I'm just like that fire over 
' > '"re in the darkness,” he thought coldly. “1 shall flare 
p and then die down again without reason and with- 
il'Wt result . . . just a little piece of destruction hanging 
- in the blackness of night.” 

He started at Giulia’s voice informing him, “Look, 
they’ve evidently made up our beds,” and he realized that, 
. while he himself had been lost in contemplation of that 
distant fire, for her there remained simply the question 
of their love; or rather, to be more exact, the approach- 
ing union of their two bodies. She was concerned, in fact, 
with what she was doing at the moment and nothing 
else. She had already walked off, not without a kind of 
repressed impatience, toward their compartment and 
Marcello followed some distance behind her. He paused 
, a, moment in the doonvay to allow the conductor to come 
. out, and then went in. Giulia was standing in front of the 
mirror and, regardless of the door being still open, was 
taking off her blouse, unbuttoning it from the bottom 
to the top. Without turning round, she said to him: 
You take the top berth, and I'll have the bottom one.” 

Marcello closed the door, climbed up into his berth and 
immediately started undressing, putting his clothes in the 
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splendid brilliance o£ June over sky and sea. It was 
twical Riviera hotel room, high, white, ivith blue pi: 
' ter decorations in the form of flmvers and stalks ai 
• leaves, light-colored wooden furniture in the same floi 
: " style as the plasterwork, and, in one corner, a big gre 
palm. When he was dressed, he tiptoed to the windo 
> pushed the shutters slightly apart and looked out. The 
'' was the wide, smiling expanse of the sea, made vasi 
’ by the perfect clearness of the violet-blue horizon th 
i ■' seemed, as a faint breeze passed over it, to be lit up, wa 
: after tvave, by a tiny sparkling flower of sunlight. Marc 

■ lo lowered his eyes from the seat to tlie promenade. It v 
i deserted; no one was sitting on the benclies in the sha 
. i . of the palm trees facing the sea, no one was walking alo 
i I the gray, clean asphalt. He examined this view for soi 
li I time, then closed the shutters again and turned to lo 
i at Giulia as she lay on the bed. She was naked and asle 
j , j The position of her body as she lay on her side brouj 
K -y;,;, into prominence the pale, ample roundness of her h 
^ ; ‘.’‘^-£rom which the upper part of her body seemed to ha 

;’;J.'i|^;‘^imp and lifeless, like the stem of a wilting plant fron 
"'^vase. The back and hips, as Marcello knew, were I 
only firm, solid part of that body; on the farther side 
it, invisible to him now but present to his memory, t 
the softness of her belly, flo\ving over, in tender folds, 

I , to the bed, and of her breasts, dragged down by th 
weight, one over the other. Her head, hidden by 1 
; . shoulder, could not be seen; and Marcello, rememberi 

' that he had possessed his wife a fetv minutes before, h 

I the feeling that he was looking not at a real person 1 

j at a machine made of flesh, beautiful and lovable 1 

j . brutal, made for love and for nothing else. As if 
j- .. pitiless stare had waked her, she suddenly stirred a 
sighed deeply, and then said, in a clear voice, “Marcell 
; He stepped quickly to her side, answering affectionate 
’ "Here I am.” She turned over, transferring from one si 
to the other her cumbrous weight of female flesh, lift 
her arms blindly and clasped them round his hips. Thi 

with her hair falling over her face, she slowly, tenacious 
rubbed her nose and mouth against him, seeking i 
groin. She kissed him there, with a kind of humble, p 
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itjgti at something unworthy he ought not to ha 
ne. Feeling sick at heart, he went up the two or thi 
ps", pushed open the glass door, letting loose a jingli 
jchanism of bells, and found himself in a Pompei 
11 , facing a staircase with a wooden banister. He reo 
zed the sickly smell of face powder, sweat and sem< 
he house was immersed in silence and summer aft 
3oh torpor. As he was looking around, there appeal 
om somewhere or other a sort of maidservant, dressed 
lack with a white apron tied round her waist. She v 
nail and slim, and her sharp, ferret-like face was enl 
ned by two brilliant eyes. She came towards him wit! 
ariil "Good-day” uttered in the gayest of tones. "I w: 

0 speak to the proprietress,” he said, taking oif his i 
nth perhaps excessive politeness. “All right, pretty b 
'ou shall speak to her,” replied the woman, speaking 
he local dialect; “but in the meantime you'd better 
into the drawing room . . . The proprietress will co 
Ml you ... Go in there.” Marcello, irritated both by 
Kmiliar way of speaking to him and by the misunc 
standing, nevertheless allowed himself to be pushed 
ivards a half open door. He saw, in an uneven half-li| 

1 long, rectangular, empty room, with a row of i 
upholstered divans all round the walls. The floor ^ 
lusty, like that of a station waiting room; the worn z 
lirty stuff of the divans, too, suggested the dreariness 
1 public place within the intimacy and secrecy of a priv 
louse. Marcello, uncertain what to do, sat down on t 
jf the divans. At the same moment— like the sudc 
unburdening of bowels long unmoved— he could h 
hrough the house a sort of disintegration, a patter 
iound, the precipitate rush of feet down the wooden st; 
;ase. And then the thing that he had feared happen 
The door opened and the peevish voice of the maid 
lounced, “Here are the young ladies ... all for yo 

Lazily, unwillingly they came in, some of them hi 
laked, some more or less dressed, two of them dark a 
hree fair, three of middling height one decidedly sw 
tnd one enormous. The latter came and sat down bes 
darcello, flopping down on the divan with a sigh 
ixhausted satisfaction. At first he turned away his fa 



"Come with me. sir . . . I'll show you the way . . . You’re 

precSed Marcello through the glass door and into 
the garden. One behind the other, they walked dotvn the 
path benveen the hedges and turned round behind the 
house. The sun was scorching in this part of the garden, 
with a dry, sharp heat of dust and vegetation run wild. 
Marcello noticed that all the shutters of the villa were 
dosed, just as though it were uninhabited; and the gar- 
den, too, was full of weeds and appeared to be abandoned. 
The Secret Service man was now making for a low, white 
building that took up the whole of the far end of the 
garden. Marcello remembered having noticed little houses 
like this, at the bottoms of gardens behind villas of this 
kind in other watering places. In summer the owners 
would let the villa and retire into them, restricting them- 
selves to a couple of rooms in order to make money, 
sklrlando opened the door without knocking and stuck his 
head in, announcing, “Here is Doctor Clerid." 

Marcello walked forward and found himself in a small 
room fitted up, in a summary sort of way, as an office. 
The air was thick with smoke. A man was sitting at die 
table, his hands joined and his face turned toward him. 
The man was an albino. His face had the glowing, rosy 
transparency of alabaster, and was flecked with yellow 
freckles. His blue eyes, inflamed and almost red, with 
white lashes, were like those of certain wild animals that 
live among the polar snows. Accustomed as Marcello was 
to the disconcerting contrast between the dull bureau- 
cratic style and the often ferocious tasks of many of his 
Secret Service colleagues, he could not help saying to him- 
self^ that diis man, at any rate, was perfectly suited to his 
position. There was more than cruelty in that spectral 
countenance— a kind of ruthless fury, almost, that '(vas yet 
kept within bounds by the conventional rigidity of his 
military bearing. After a moment of embarrassing immo- 
bility, the man rose brusquely to his feet, revealing the 
shortness of his stature. “My name is Gabrio," he said. 
Then he immediately sat down and went on in an ironical 
tone, “So here you are, at last. Doctor Clerid.” 

His voice was metallic and disagreeable. Marcello, with- 
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out v.'aiting to be asked, also sat down and said, \es, 

arrived tliis morning." 

"I did, in fact, expect you tin’s mormng.” 

Iv'farccllo licsitatcd, Sliould be tell bint tlint be as ns o 
bis boncyinoon? He decided not to, and concluded quid 
ly, "It wasn’t possible for me to come earlier." 

"So I see,” .said the man. He puslicd the box of cig 
arettes tow.ard Marcello witli an ungracious "Do yoi 
smoke?" then lowered bis bead and started reading a slice 
paper lying on tite table. "They leave me here, in thi 
.ISC which "may he hospitable but isn’t in the leas 
ret, without information, without directives, practical 
ivitiiout money . . . ah, here it is.” He went on read 
r for some time, then raised bis bead and added, ‘‘Thej 
"d vou in Rome to come and see me, didn’t they?" 
"Yes, the same man that brought me here just notv 
tie and notified roc that 1 teas to break my journey here 
d come and see you." 

"Ves, exacily.” Gabrio took the cigarette from bis 
auiii and pm it carefully down on the edge of the ash 
ly, "At the last moment, it appears, tliey dianged dieir 
inds . . , 'file program is altered." 

Marcello did not lilink an eyelid; but a svave of in- 
•finaiilc relief and hope rushed over him exliilarau’ngly. 
::rbaps be scoiild nov,- be allowed to simplify his journey, 

. reduce it to its. ostensible motives of Paris and a honey- 
oon. He said, however, in a clear voice, "UTiat does 
lat mean?” 


"It means diat the plan is modified and, consequently, 
tur mi.sdon also," continued Gabrio. "This man Quadri 
.Is to have been watdicd, you irerc to have got in touch 
sth him, g.tinwl his confidence, even got him to entrust 
on with some coniniissioii or other , . , Nov.' in my last 
onHmniic.ation from Rome, Quadri is specihed as a 
rouhU'onic person, to be suppressed." Gabrio took up 
ih cig.areuc again, inhaled a mouthful of smoke, and 
^daced if in the .a<ti tmy. "In fact," he explained, in a 
norc comcnatioii.!! tone, "your mission is reduced to 
•mauahv nothing . . . ,\!l you h.ave to do is to get in 
■oun V, an Qi:.-u n, .wmhng yourself of the fact that vou 
.nov aim alraoy, and then point him out to this man 



Orlando, who will also be going to Pans . . . You ca 
invite, him, tor instance, to some public place f ^ , 
lando will also be~a cafd, a restaurant . . • All uiac s 
needed is for Orlando to see him with you, to make cer- 
tain ot his identity . . . That’s all that’s asked of you 
now . . . Then you can devote yourself to your honey* 
moon exactly as you like.” 

So Gabrio too knew about his honeymoon, thought 
Marcello, astonished. But this first thought, he at once 
realized, was nothing but a hastily assumed mask by 
means of which his mind sought to conceal from itself its 
own agitation. In reality Gabrio had revealed to him 
something more important than knowledge of his honey- 
moon— the decision to suppress Quadri. With a violent 
effort he forced himself to make an objective examination 
of this extraordinary, this lamentable piece of news. And 
N.he immediately established, in his own mind, one funda- 
l^ental fact. In order to suppress Quadri, his own presence 
;^n Paris, his own co-operation, were not in any way neces- 
. sary. Orlando could perfectly well find and identify his 
victim by himself. The truth of the matter was, he 
thought, that they wanted to involve him in an effective, 
..though unnecessary compHcity, to compromise him utter- 
ly, once and for all. As for the alteration in the plan, there 
was not the slightest doubt but that it was merely appar- 
ent. The plan just propounded by Gabrio had of course 
been already decided on and worked out in all its details 
at the time of his visit to the Ministry; and the apparent 
alteration had been due to a diaracteristic desire to divide 
.and confuse responsibility. Neither he nor, probably, 
Gabrio, had received written orders; thus, in case of un- 
favorable developments, the Ministry would be able to 
proclaim its own innocence; and the blame for the mur- 
■ der would fall on him, on Gabrio, on Orlando, and on the 
other immediate participants. 

He hesitated, and then, to gain time, objected, “I can’t 
see that Orlando has any need of me in order to find 
Quadri ... I think he’s actually in the telephone book.” 

’’Those are the orders,” said Gabrio with almost breatlx- 
less haste, as if he had foreseen Marcello's objection. 

Marcello lowered his head. He realized that he had 
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;n enticed into a kind o£ trap, and that, having put out 
£ finger, he was now, through a subterfuge, caught by- 
; wlK>le arm; hut, strangely, once the first shock of 
rprise was over, he found that he felt no real repug- 
nce at the change of plan-nothing more, in fact, than 
obstinate, melancholy resignation in the face of a duty 
lich, though it increases in unpleasantness, yet remains 
ichanged and unavoidable. Probably the Secret Service 
^ent Orlando had no knowledge of the inside mecha- 
ism of this duty, but he himself had-and that was all the 
fEerence between them. Neither he nor Orlando could 
mde what Gabrio called “orders,” that were in fact per- 
mal situations that had now been firmly established, 
utside which, for both of them, lay nothing but disorder 
nd irregularity. At last he looked up and said, “All right 
ben . . . And where am I to find Orlando, in Paris?” 

Gabrio looked down at the same sheet of paper on the 
able, and replied, “You tell me where you’ll be staying 
. . then Orlando will come and see you.” 

So, they did not quite trust him, and anyhow did not 
:onsider it opportune to give lum the man's address in 
Paris. He mentioned the name of the hotel where he 
would be staying, and Gabrio made a note of it at the 
bottom of the paper. He went on, in a more affable lone, 
as though to indicate that the official part of the visit was 
over, “Have you ever been to Paris?" 

"No, this is the first time.” 


"I was ^ere for two years before I ended up in iliis hole 
here," said Gabrio witli cliaractcristic bnrcaucratKj In't- 
temess. “Once you've been in Paris cve.-n Komc nrow; Jip.r; 
a village , . . And imagine a place like iliifil" Hr hr a 
cigarette from the butt of the other, and added, with 
empty boastfulness, “In Paris I was in clover . , , A (|;u, 
a car, lots of friends, affairs with women ... As l;ir mi 
that goes, you know, Paris is ideal.” 

Marcello, though it v/ent against the grain, felt (hat he 

a^feWlity in some way. So he 


I 


scripts, at so much a pound? . . . N^** he added, ones 
ohly resource here is the Casino . . , D you gamble? 

“No, never." , • _ ' ' . , ^ ■ 

“It's interesting, all the same, ’ said Gabno, pulling 
himself back in his chair, as though to indicate that the 
interview was finished. “Fortune may smile upon anyone, 
n you just as much as on me. . . It’s not for nothing 
laf she’s a woman. . . The important thing is to grab 
old of her when you can.” He rose, went to the door and 
new it open. He was indeed very small, Marcello ob- 
;rved, with short legs; the upper part of his body was 
dfily enclosed in a green jacket of military cut. Gabrio 
tood there for a moment looking at Marcello, in a ray 
if sunlight that seemed to accentuate the transparency of 
lis pink, glowing skin; then he said, "I don’t suppose we 
hall meet again. . . On your return from Paris you’ll 
)e going straight back to Rome." 

“Yes, almost certainly.” 

“Is there anything you need?” Gabrio asked, suddenly 
ind unwillingly. “Have they provided you with funds? 
... I haven’t much with me here . . . but if you need 
tnything. . .” 

“No thanks, I don’t need anytliing.” 

“Well, good luck, then— and into the lion’s mouthl” 
They shook hands and Gabrio hastily closed the door, 
darcello walked away torvard the gate. 

But as he was going down the path, he realized that, in 
lis hurried flight from the drawing room, he had left his 
lat there. He hesitated, loth to go back into that room 
hat stank of shoes and face powder and sweat, and fear- . 
Qg, besides, the jests and the flattery of the women. Then 
e made up his mind, turned back and pushed open the 
oor, letting loose the usual tinkle of bells. 

This time nobody appeared, neither the ferret-faced 
laid nor any of the girls. But, through the open door of 
le big room, he heard the rvell-knmvn, loud, good- 
atured voice of Orlando; and, feeling encouraged, he 
)oked into the room. 

It was empty, except for Orlando, who was sitting in the 
imer by the door beside a woman whom Marcello did 
Dt remember having noticed among those who had ap- 



|)eared at his first entry. The Secret Service innn lintl liii 
irm round her waist, in an awlcAvard, confidcnliul utti 
tode, and he did not trouble to diange his position a 
Marcello’s appearance. Embarrassed, vaguely irritated 
the latter turned away his eyes from Orlando and looket 
at the woman. 

_ She was sitting in a rigid attitude, as though she tvishet 
m some way to repel her companion, or at least to kt^ci 
him at a distance. She was dark, with a high, white fore 
head, bright eyes, a long thin face and a large month on 
livened by dark-colored lipstick and slie wore a seornln 
expression. She was dressed in an almost normal manner 
in a white evening dress low at the neck and sleeveless 
whose only meretncious device was that the skir t was so i, 
almost up to the waist so as to display her belly and /ei 
CTOssed legs, long, slim and elegant, with a cha.Mc 1 , -a 
like the legs Of a dancer. She held a lighted cigarel e ’ 
nveen two fingers but she was not smoking/ her In e 
rested on the arm of the sofa and the smoke ?ose into l " 
air. Her other hand lay quietly on Orlando’s kti -e 
might as well have been lying thought Marcello, o, ,| 
faithful head of a large dog. But what struck him , 
forcibly about her was her forehead, and not so muc h 
whiteness as its appearance of being illumined in ' ,v. 

erious way by the intense expr^sion of the eyes wl !", 
)urity of light that made him think of one of those clntl 
ets of diamonds that women used to wear, on great orV^i 
ions, at balls. Marcello continued to gaze at her for som ' 
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;ime in astonishment, and as he gazed he was comchm 


;ime in ---- - o— -v ^as conscioii 

3f a painful, indescribable feeling of regret and disdaii 
Meanwhile Orlando, inumidated by this persistent start 
had risen to his feet. 

“My hat,” said Marcello. The woman had rcrnainC{ 
seated, and was now, in tiOT, gazing at him, but v/itbou 
curiosity. Orlando hurried assiduously across the room u 
the hat from a divan on Ae far side. And then, sm] 

& Marcello understood jvhyjt was that the sight o 
Uenty, iviarc ^ in him that painful feclin'' of rr 

f ,1' ^ h5,foriando desired, and seeing her 
to do what Orian ^ thoueh 


sing some intolerable profanation. Of course she knew 
nothing o£ the light that shone on her brow— which ir 
any case did not belong to her any more tlian beauty; it 
general, is the property of a beautiful person. Yet he fel 
it almost his duty to prevent her demeaning that shining 
brpw in order to satisfy the erotic caprices of Orlando 
Eor one moment it occurred to him to make use of hi 
authority in order to get her out of the room. He wouU 
•engage her in conversation for a short time, and then, a 
soon as he could he sure that Orlando had chosen anothe 
woman, he would go away. He also had the crazy idea o 
carrying her away from the brothel and giving her th 
chance of another sort of life. But, even as he had thes 
thoughts, he realized that tliey were foolish fancies. It W3 
impossible that she should not be like her companioni 
ijlike them irreparably and, as it were, innocently ruine 
f?and lost. Then he felt a touch on his arm; Orlando w< 
in the act of handing him his hat. Automatically he too 
it. 

But Orlando had had time to reflect on that curioi 
stare of Marcello’s. He stepped forward, and, pointing t 
the woman in much the same way as he might have poin 
ed out somediing in the way of food or drink to an hoi 
ored guest, made a suggestion to him, ‘‘If you wish, sir, 
you like this woman ... I can wait,” 

At first Marcello did not understand. Then he saw tli 
smile on Orlando’s face, at the same lime botli respectfi 
and knowing, and felt himself blushing up to the ears. S 
Orlando was not retiring, he was merely yielding fin 
place to him, from politeness as a friend as well as froi 
discipline as an inferior— just as he might at a bar or 
buffet table. Marcello said hurriedly, “You’re crazy, O 
lando , , . You do just as you like, 1 must go.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Orlando with a smile. Marcell 
saw him beckon to the tvoman, and to his distress saw he 
rise at once, obedient to the signal, and— tall, erect, th 
diadem of light on her brow— walk over to him withoi 
hesitation or protest, with perfect professional simplicit 
Orlando said to Marcello, “We shall meet again sooj 
sir,” and he stepped aside to allow the woman to pas 
Marcello, almost in spite of himself, drew back; and sh 


walked betiveen them, in a leisurely way, cigarette in her 
fingers. But when she was in front of Marcello she stopped 
for an instant and said: “If you want me, my name is 
Luisa.’’ Her voice, as he had feared, was coarse and harsh, 
without any gentleness in it; and Luisa thought it neces- 
sary to follow up her woirds with a gesture supposed to be 
flattering, putting out her tongue and licking her upper 
lip, Marcello felt that words and gesture relieved him, to 
a certain extent, of his regret at having failed to prevent 
her going off with Orlando. The woman, meanwhile, still 
leading the way, had reached the staircase. She threw her 
cigarette on the floor, stamped it out, and, raising her 
skirt with both hands, started quickly up the stairs, close- 
ly followed by Orlando. Finally they disappeared round 
the comer of the landing above. Somebody else— probably 
another of the girls and a client— was now coming down- 
stairs. Marcello could hear their chatter. Hurriedly he 
left the house. 


CHAPTER 10 


Having asked the hotel porter to get Quadri's number on 
the telephone, Marcello went and sat down in a comer of 
the lounge. It was a big hotel and the lounge was very 
spacious, with arches supported on pillars, groups of arm- 
diairs, showcases in which expensive objects were dis- 
played, 'writing-desks and tables. Numbers of people 
coming and going betiveen the entrance and Ae 
the porter’s desk and the manager’s office, the door 
restaurant and the other public rooms beyond the p^ 
Marcello tvould have liked to amuse himself, as * 
eik with the spectacle of this gay, swarming 
his mind, dragged dorvn to the depths of memoiy^^.^j 
present distress, turned back, almost against ■ 
the first and only visit that he had paid • , •%. 

years before. Marcello had been a stu* 
and Quadri his tutor; and he ha ’ 
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in’ an old red building not far from the station in RomCi 
to'cpnsult him about a tliesis for his doctor’s degree. The 
moment he entered, Marcello had been struck by' the 
enormous quantity of hooks piled up in every comer of 
the flat. Even in the hall he had noticed old curtains that 
appeared to conceal doors. But when he pulled them aside 
he had discovered rows and rows of books in recesses in 
the walls. The maid had led him down an extremely long 
and tortuous passage that seemed to go round the court- 
yard of the building, and the passage was lined on both 
sides with shelves of books and papers. When he was 
shown into Quadri's study, Marcello had found himself 
in a room whose four walls were closely packed with 
books, from floor to ceiling. There were more books on 
the desk, arranged one on top of the other in two neai 
j piles between which the bearded face of the professoi 
j peeped out as though through a loophole. 

Marcello had at once noticed that Quadri had a curi 
ously flat, asymmetrical face, like a papier-mach^ masi 
with red-rimmed eyes and a triangular nose to the lowei 
part of which a beard and a pair of false mustaches hav< 
been stuck on in a summary manner. On his forehead 
too, his hair, too black and with a look of dampness, gav( 
the impression of a badly fitting wig. Between his brush 
like mustache and his broomlike beard, both of them of ; 
suspect blackness, one caught a glimpse of a very re( 
mouth with lips of no particular shape. And Marcelh 
had been forced to the conclusion that all this badly-dis 
tributed hair probably concealed some kind of deformity 
such as a lack of chin or a frightful scar. It was a face tha 
had nothing real or reliable about it, a face in whicl 
everything was false, a veritable mask. The professor hat 
risen to welcome Marcello, and, in doing so, had revealet 
the shortness of his stature and the hump— or rather th 
malformation of the left shoulder— that added a certaii 
distressing quality to his excessively gentle and affection 
ate manners. As he shook Marcello’s hand between th^ 
piles of books, Quadri had looked at his visitor in a short 
sighted way over his thick lenses, so that Marcello had hat 
a momentary impression that he was being examined no 
by two, but by four eyes. He had also noticed the antiquat 


ed style of Quadri’s dothes— a sort of £rodt coat, black 
with silk facings, black striped trousers, a white shift with 
starched collar and cufe, a gold tratdichain across' his 
waistcoat. Marcello had no liking for Quadri: h£ knew 
him to, be an anti-Fasdst, and Quadri’s anri-fasdsm, his 
unwarUke, unhealthy, unattractive appearance, his learn- 
ing, his books, everytMng about Mm rcent to make up in 
Marcello’s mind the conventional picture, continually 
pointed at in scorn by Party propag^da, of the negative, 
impotent intellectual. And, in addition, Quadri s extraor- 
dinary gentleness was repugnant to Marcello, -who felt 
there must be something false about it:. it seemed to him 
impossible that a man could be so gentle without deceit- 
fulness and without ulterior motives. 

Quadri had welcomed Marcello tvith his customaiy ex- 
: pressions of exaggerated affection. There were constant 
interjections of such phrases as *‘My boy,” or “My dear 
, boy,” as he waved his little white hands about over the 
i books; and he had begun by asking a quantity of quos- 
; tions about Marcello’s family and about himself person- 
' ally. When he heard that Marcello’s father ^va8 sluit up 
in a clinic for the insane, he had exclaimed, "Oh, my 
; poor boy, I didn’t know . . . What a misfortune, tvhat 
: a terrible misfortunel . . . And can science do nothing 

* to restore his reason?” But he had not listened to Mar- 
, cello’s reply and had passed straight on to another subject. 

He had a throaty voice, modulated and harmonious, ex- 

• tremely sweet and full of anxious apprehensivencss. Mar- 
i cello had discerned through this languishing yet marked 
; anxiety— like a watermark in a transparent piece of paper 
I —a complete indifference. Quadri, far from taking any 
) real interest in him, perhaps did not even see him. 

{ cello had been struck, too, by the absence of shades of 
■j meaning or variety of tone in Quadri’s conversation. 
jl continued to speak the whole time with the same 
i ly affectionate, sentimental accent whether he 
f ing with matters that demanded this 
that did not demand it at all. Quadi 
string of questions, had inquired, fin 
cello was a Fascist; and, receiving m 
had explained in an almost casual 
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chanring his tone or showing any apparent reaction, how 
difficult it Avas lor him, whose anti-Fascist feelings wete 
so well hnoAvn, to continue the tcacliing oC such subjects 
as philosophy and history under a regime like tliat of the 
Fascists. At this point Marcello, in embarrassment, had 
tried to bring the conversation round to the object of his 
visit. But Quadri had immediately interrupted him. 
"”erhaps you will wonder tvhy in the world I am telling 
>ii all these things. , . My dear boy, I am not talking, 
ly nor to relieve my otvn personal feelings. . . I tepuld 
at allow myself to waste tlie time that you ought to be 
evoting to your studies. . . I am telling you these things 
1 order to justify, in some way, die fact dial I am unable 
1 concern myself either ivith you or ivith your thesis; I 
m giving up teaching." 

"You're giving up teacliing?" Marcello had repeated in 
urprise. 

"Yes,” Quadri had confirmed, passing his hand with a 
labitual gesture over his moudi and mustache. "Although 
t is a grief, a great grief, to me, since I have devoted my 
vhole life to you young men, I find myself forced to resign . 
ny position." After a moment, ividiout emphasis, die 
professor had added with a sigh, "Yes, yes, I have made 
ap my mind to pass from thought to action. . , The 
phrase, perhaps, will not seem new to you, but it reflects 
ay situation exactly,” 


Marcello had witli difficulty refrained from smiling. 
Indeed he seemed to him a comic figure, this Professor 
Quadri, this little man in a frock coat, hunchbacked, 
short sighted, bearded, peering out at him from his arm- 
chair, between his piles of books, and declaring that he 
had made up his mind to pass from thought to action 
There was, however, no doubt as to the meaning of his 
fcmark, Quadri, after years of passive opposition, shut up 
in his OAvn thoughts and his own profession, had decided 
to go over to active politics, perhaps to active plottinc 
Marcello, seized with a sudden, vehement dislike for him' 
had not been able to help warning him, in a cold, raenac- 
ine manner. ‘‘You're mni-incr ^ 



intimate sort of way, had answered, "I knov/ you’re a dear, 
good boy, a fine, honest boy, and that you'd never do a 
thing like that.” 

“Devil take him,” Marcello had thought angrily. And 
he had anstvered, with perfect sincerity, “I might certain- 
ly do it- . . That’s exactly what honesty means to us Fas- 
cists— reporting people like you and making it impossible 
for them to do any harm." 

The professor had shaken his head. “My dear boy,” he 
had said, “you know, even while you're speaking, that 
tvhat you say isn’t true. . . You know it, or rather, your 
heart knows it. . . And in point of fact you, honest young 
man that you are, took the step of tvaming me. . . An- 
other— you knotv tvhat he would have done, a real in- 
former?— he w'ould have pretended to approve of tvhat I 
said, and then, once I had compromised myself by some 
thoroughly imprudent statement, he would have reported 
me. . . . But you warned me.” 

“1 warned you,” Marcello had replied harshly, “because 
I don’t believe you’re capable of what you call action, . . 
Why can’t you be satisfied with being a professor? . . . 
What action are you talking about?” 

“WTiat action? . . . Never mind,” Quadri had an- 
swered, with a sly but intent look. Marcello, at these 
words, could not resist looking around at the walls, at the 
shelves full of books. Quadri had caught this look and, 
still in the gentlest possible %vay, had added, “it seems 
strange to you, doesn’t it, that I should be talking of ac- 
tion? . . . Among all these books? ... At this moment 
. you’re thinking, ‘What sort of action is he babbling 
about, this little twisted, myopic, bearded hunchback?’ 
. . . Notv, truthfully, isn’t that what you’re thinking? 
... Your little Party newspapers have so often described 
to you tlie man svho is both ignorant and incapable of 
taking action, the intellectual, and you can’t help smiling 
I with pity when you recognize him in me. . . Isn’t tliat 
' so?” 

Surprised at suclt penetration, Marcello had exclaimed, 
"How did you come to guess that?” 

"Oh, my dear boy,” Quadri k ^ 

eet, "my dear boy, I guessed it 
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was cortwfriced tnat Q-aadri, s>s r'.ar.'r c-ralftfeL 

laciced tf-.at of coarage, Tf.fs sesa-..%d to to pro-isd '07 tto 
fact tftat, artfiorigh to thrust hr? foirot-^sr’s fr.ta rtWx 
dar.gars, he nsrer^ personalis!^ errpcsed hrrnselh 
Ke X'tas aroused vnth. a start front those thotrrht? dte 
voice of one of the hotel pages s<iho crossed the lounge 
rapidly, calling out hiis name. For a,ntomer.p decerr-ed hy 
the psge’s French pronouTiCiation, f.e almost thorrzhz ft 
must be sonseone else's name. But this ‘‘hd.onsieur CTairf- 
d" vras, of course, himself— as he realized, vdth' a slight 


feeling of nausea, wh 


, pretending to himself thnt he 
really thought ft was someone else, he tried to imagine 
what that person was Ifhe, a peirson vrith hh face, hir 
figure, clothes. In the meantime the page vm.r going 
avray in the direction of the writing room, still callinghis 
name, Marcello got up and went straight to the telephone 
booth. 

Fie tooh up the receiver from tlie shelf and put it to his 
ear. A female voice, clear and slightlv singsong, a-shed in 


French who was telephoning, Marcello answered, in the 
same language, "I'm an Italian- . , Clerid, Marcello 
Clerich . . I should like to speak to Prof.essoT Quadri,” 
“file's very busy. , , I don't knovr if he can corns, . . 
Did you say your name vras Clerici?’’ 


“Yes, Clerid,’’ 

“Wait one moment,'' 

He heard the sound of the receiver being put donrn on 
the table, then footsteps receding, and finally there vras 
silence, Marcello vraited fem some time, cotpecting a fur- 
ther sound of footsteps to announce the v/oman’s return 
or the arrival of the professor. Instead of vrhich, springing 
vrithout vraming from the depth of that utter silence, 
came the echoing voice of Quadri, “Hullo, Quadri here. 
, . Who's speaking?" 

Marcello hastily explained: “My name is Marcello 
Clerid. ... 1 vras a student of yours, s-rhen you sverc 
teaching in Home. . . I should like to see you.” 

"Clerid," repeated Quadri doubtfully. And then, after 
a rnornent, v/ith decision, "Clcrici: 1 don't knosv the 


name," 

"Yes, you do. Professor," Marcello insisted, "I came to 


a 


to act, it doesn’t mean that you have to have a gold eagle ; 
on your cap or braid on your sleeves. . . Well, good-bye, 
anyhow, good-bye, good-bye and good luck. . . Good- 
bye.” With these words, gently, implacably, he had 
pushed Marcello toward the door. 

now Marcello, thinking over that meeting, realized 
that there had been a strong element of youthful im- 
jatience and inexperience in his rash contempt for the 
mnchbacked, bearded, pedantic Quadri. Besides, his mis- 
:alce had been proved by what had happened. Quadri, a 
:ew months after their interview, had fled to Paris and 
bad soon become one of the principal anti-Fascist leaders 
-iperhaps the cleverest, the most wily, the most aggressive 
of all. His specialty, it seemed, was proselytism. Benefiting 
by his teaching experience and his kno-wledge of the 
youthful mind, he was often successful in converting 
young men who were indifferent, or even of contrary opin- 
ions, and then urging them to bold and dangerous under- 
i^ngs which were almost always disastrous, if not to him, 
inspirer, at any rate to their artless executants. He 
not appear, however, as he flung these initiates into 
' ' • , conspiratorial struggle, to feel any of the humane 
fanxieties that, in view of his character, one might have 
been tempted to expect of him. On the contrary, he sac- 
rificed them quite coolly in desperate actions that could 
be justified only as part of an extremely long-term plan 
.and that, indeed, necessarily involved a cruel indifference 
-to the value of human life. Quadri, in fact, possessed some 
of the rare qualities of the true politician— or at least of a 
fetain category of politicians; he was astute and at the 
sbme time enthusiastic, intellectual yet active, frank yet 
conical, thoughtful yet imprudent. Marcello, as part of 
his official work, had often been concerned with Quadri, 
iWho was described in police reports as an extremely dan- 
^CTous element, and he had always been struck by his $:a- 
. parity for combining so many contrasting qualities in one 
-siqgle character, profound and ambiguous as it was. And 
t. n-, frr.-!di:;.Pv. from what he had managed to learn at 
;r‘ii from information that was not always 
-Wcl, he had <franged his former contempt for an angry 
xespect; His original dislike, however, stood firm; for he 
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“Yes, of course, Orlando. . . You say where.” 

“You don’t know Paris, sir ... so I suggest place that’s 
easy to find. . . The cafe at the comer of the Place de la 
Madeleine. . . Don’t make a mistake— on the left as you 
come from the Rue Royale. . . It has lots of tables out- 
side, but I’ll be waiting for you inside. . . There won’t 
be anyone inside.” 

“All right . . . what time?” 

“I’m at the cafd already. . . But I’ll wait as long as 
you like.” 

“In half an hour, then.” 

“That’s fine, sir. . . In half an hour.” 

Marcello left the telephone booth and walked toward 
the elevator. But, just as he was going in, he heard, for the 
third time, the same page calling out his name. This time 
he was really surprised. He felt a vague hope that this . 
might be some superhuman intervention, that, as he put 
his ear to the black receiver of the telephone, he might 
hear the voice of an oracle uttering some decisive word 
about his life. His heart in a flutter, he turned and went 
back to the telephone booth. 

“Is that you, Marcello?” asked the languid, caressing 
voice of his wife. 


“Oh, it’s you!” he could not help exclaiming— whether 
with disappointment or relief, he could not have said. 
“Yes, of course it is. . . . Who did you think it was?” 
“It doesn’t matter. ... I was expecting a telephone 


call. . 


tt 


“What are you doing?” she asked, with an accent of 
melting tenderness. 

“Nothing. . . I was just on the point of coming up to 
tell you I’m going out, and that I would be back in about 
an hour.” 

“No, don’t come up. . . . I’m just going to have a bath. 
... All right then. I’ll expect you in an hour’s time, 
down in the lounge.” 

“It might be an hour and a half, even.” 

“All right, an hour and a half, tlien. . . . But please 
don’t be longer.” 

“1 said tliat so as not to keep you waiting . . . it’ll 


probably be an hour.” 





.see 'you a few days before you -gave up teaching. . . 
wanted to discuss a subject for a thesis with you." 

“One moment, Clerici," said Quadri. “Really I doi 
remember your name . . . but tliat doesn’t mean yi 
may not be right. . And you want to see me?” 

“Yes.” 

'Why?” 

. “For no particular reason," replied Marcello; "but, 
I was your pupil and as I’ve heard a good deal about yc 
• recently— I just svanted to see you, that’s all." 

“Well,” said Quadri in a more yielding tone, "con 
d see me here at my flat." 

"When can I come?" 

“Today, if you like. .-. In the afternoon . . . afn 
nch. . . Come and have some coffee . . . about thn 
dock.” 


“I must tell you,” put in MarceUo, "I'm on my hone 
ooh . . May I bring my wife?” 

“But of course, naturally. . , Till later, then " 

He rang off, and Marcello too, after a moment's refle 
>n, replaced the receiver. Before he had had time ( 
ive the telephone booth, the same page who had calle 

u ^s name in ^e lounge reappearedLdSd, “You' 
inted on the telephone " 

had my caU alraady.” aid Marcello, carting , 

"No, someone else wants you,” 

He went back into the booth anr? » 

nih. A loud voice, good-natured and dtewfS'im""'^ 
ely shouted into his ear “Tc iramed] 

Marcello recognrzed ™£e 

"Did°''“”t°’ “'■"ly. "Ye? 

;:ves, SeSSl" 

“Is the Signora well?” 

“Very well." 

7i:ar|rberoSeKS'ye,- 

■iwalf ySS'" 

meet, sir?” ' • • Are we eoine- 
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“Yes, of course, Orlando. • . You say rvhere." 

“You don’t know Paris, sir . • , so I suggest place that s 

easy to find. . . The cafe at tire corner of tire Place de la 
Madeleine. . . Don’t make a mistake-on tire left as you 
come from the Rue Royale. . . It has lots of tables out- 
side, but I’ll be waiting for you inside. . . There tvou t 
be anyone inside." 

“All right . . . rvhat time?" 

“I’m at the cafd already. . . But I’ll wait as long as 
you like." 

“In half an hour, then.” 

“That’s fine, sir. . . In half an hour." 

Marcello left the telephone booth and walked toward 
the elevator. But, just as he was going in, he heard, for tire 
third time, the same page calling out bis name. This time 
he was really surprised. He felt a vague hope that this 
might be some superhuman intervention, tliat, as he put 
his ear to the black receiver of the telephone, he might 
hear the voice of an oracle uttering some decisive word 
about hh life. Hh heart in a lluttcr, he turned and went 
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as jt were, the invisible, swarming presence o£ the im- 
mense city lying beneath its vault. He looked dorvn at 
the river: sunk between its sloping stone walls, %vith the 
clean quays along its sides. It looked, at this point, like a 
canal; the water, oily and sluggish, of a muddy green 
color, ringed the white piers of the nearest bridge with 
sparkling whirlpools. A black and yellow barge slipped 
"tly, foamlessly, over the thick water, its funnel belch- 
hasty puffs of smoke; in the bows two men were talk- 
ane wearing a blue blouse, the other a white sleeve- 
est. A fat, familiar sparrow perched on the parapet 
beside his arm, chirped in a lively manner as if to 
-p ■ ‘ T, then flew off again in the direction of the 
' young man who might have been a stu- 
essed, with a beret on his head and a book 
.;.i, attracted bis attention. He was going in 
of Notre Dame, in a leisurely way, stopping 
i then to look at the books and the prints. 
.<• him, Marcello was struck by his otvn 
, In spite of all obligations that oppressed him 
..lave been that young man, he thought. And 
: V I , the sky, the trees, the whole of Paris would 
: a different meaning for him. At the same mo- 
' saw an empty taxi coming slowly along the 
< d was almost surprised to find liimself signaling 
> stop: one moment earlier he had not thought of 
.. thing. He jumped in, giving the address of the 
:''re Orlando was awaiting him. 

H : j back on the cushions, he looked out at the 
ts of Paris as tire taxi carried him along. He noticed 
^y look of the city— gray, old, but nevertheless smil- 
ind graceful and full of an intelligent charm that 
ed to blow in at the windows together with the 
:e of the taxi’s motion. He liked the gendarmes at 
rossroads, titough he could not have said why. They 

ed to him elegant, with their hard, round kepis, 

their short cloaks, their slim legs. One of them came to 
the wndow to say something to the driver. He was an 
energetic-looking, pale, fair young man, and he held his 
whistle between his teeth, while still keeping his arm, 
with its white baton, stretched out behind him to hold 
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up the traffic. He liked the big horse chestnut trees that 
raised their branches toward the glistening window-panes 
of .the old gray facades. He liked the old-fashioned shop 
signs with their, white lettering,, full of flourishes, on a 
brotVn or wine-red background. He liked even the un 
aesthetic pattern of the taxis and buses with hoods that 
looked like the muzzles of dogs running along sniffing 
the ground. The taxi, after a short halt, passed in front 
of the neo-classic temple of the Chamber of Deputies, 
' crossed the bridge, and rushed at full speed towards tire 
obelisk in tite Place de la Concorde. This, then, he 
drought as he looked at the immense military-looking 
square, enclosed at die far side of its row of arcades like 
regiments of soldiers drawn up on parade, this, then, wa; 
the capital of France, of that France, that had to be de 
stroyed. He felt now that he had loved this city that lay 
before his eyes for a long time— long before that day, 
when he found himself there for the first time. And yel 
this admiration diat he felt for die majestic, kindly, joy 
ous beauty of the toivn emphasized to him the sombei 
nature of the duty he was preparing to, perform. Perhapi 
if Paris had been less beautiful, he drought, he might 
have evaded drat duty, he might have escaped, have 
freed himself from die bonds of fate. But the beauty ol 
the city established him firmly in his hostile, negative rolf 
—as did the many repugnant aspects of the cause he wai 
serving. He realized, as he thought over diese things, 
that he had found a way of explaining to himself the 
absurdity of his oivn position. And he knew diat he ex- 
plained it in that ivay because diere was no other way 
of explaining it and so of accepting it freely and con- 
sciously. 

The taxi stopped and Marcello got out in front of the 
caK appointed by Orlando. The rows of tables on the 
pavement were crowded, as he had ivarned him they 
would be; but when he went inside die caffi, he found it 
deserted. Orlando -was sitting at a table in a recess formed 
by a window. As soon as he saw him, he rose and beck- 
oned to him. 

Marcello ivalked across ivithout buying and sat down 
opposite him. Through the window he could see the 


backs of the people sitting outside in the shade of th 
trees, and beyond, part of the colonnade and of the -tii 
angular pediment of the church of the Madeleine. Mai 
cello ordered coffee. Orlando waited till the waiter hai 
gone atvay, and then said, “Perhaps you’re thinking', sii 
that you’ll get an ‘espresso’ coffee the same as in Italy, bu 
you’re quite tvrong. . . - Good coffee doesn’t exist ii 
Paris, as it does with us. . . You’ll see what sort of a bret 
they’ll bring you, sir.” 

Orlando spoke in his usual respectful, good-natured 
^ quiet tone. “An honest face," thought Marcello, eyein] 
the Secret Service man closely while die latter, with a sigh 
poured himself out some more of the despised coffee 
“the face of a bailiff or a tenant farmer or a small coun 
try landowner." He waited till Orlando had drunk hi 
coffee and then asked, “Where do you come from, Oi 
lando?" 

“Me? From the province of Palermo, sir.” 

Marcello, for no particular reason, had always though 
that Orlando was a native of Central Italy, of Umbria o 
the Marches, Now, looking at him more closely, he sat 
that he had been deceived by the solid, countrified lool 
of his figure. But his face held no trace of Umbrian mild 
ness or of the placidity of the Marches. It was, indeed 
an honest, good-natured face, but the eyes, black anc 
with a tired look in them, had a certain feminine, almos 
Oriental gravity about them that did not belong to thosi 
parts of the country; nor was there mildness and placidit 
in the smile on the wide, lipless mouth beneath the small 
ill-shaped nose. “I should never have thought it," hi 
murmured. 

“Where did you think I came from?" asked Orlando 
almost eagerly, 

“From Central Italy.” 

Orlando seemed to be reflecting for a moment; then 
frankly but respectfully, he said, “You too, sir— I be 
you’ve got the usual prejudice,” 

“Wliat prejudice?” 

"The prejudice of the Nortli against Souf?’''~^’v anc 
in particular against Sicily, 
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admit it.- sir, b«t it is so.” Orlando shoot his head sor- 

"'Suo ptotcsted, "Tmly.I wasn’t *inldng nbont 
that at all; . • .1 thought you came from Central Italy 
tecause your physical appearance. . . 

■ But Orlando was not listening. '.‘I’ll tell you what it is: 
it’s like' water dripping,” he went on emphatically, ob- 


^ously pieced wVth die unusual expres'sion. “In the 


street,^ in the house, everywhere, even on duty . . . col- 
leagues o£ ours from the North come and find fault even 
with our spaghetti. . . . My answer to them is. In the 
first place you’ve now taken to eating spaghetti your- 
- selves— and even more than we do’; and then I say, ‘How- 
godd your polenta isl _ 

. Marcello said nothing. In reality he was not all dis- 
pleased that Orlando should be talking about things 
that had nodiing to do with his mission. It was a way of 
avoiding familiarity on a terrible subject to which it was 
quite unsuited. All at once Orlando burst out, "Sicily— 
what an amount of slander there is about Sicily! . . . 
The Mafia, for instance . . . You know the kind of thing 
they say about the Mafia . . . For diem, there’s not a 
single Sicilian who’s not a member of it , . . Quite apart 
from the fact that they know absolutely nothing about 
the Mafia!” 

"The Mafia doesn’t exist any more,” said Marcello. 

"Of course not, it doesn’t exist any more,” said Orlan- 
do, with an air of not being altogether convinced. "But, 
sir, if it did still exist, believe me, it would be far better, 
•i nfinitely better, than the same sort of affairs in the 

orth-the Teppisti at Milan, the Barabba at Turin . . . 
They're nothing but a lot of bums, people who live on 
women, petty thieves and bullies . . , The Mafia was at 
any rate a school for courage." 

Exoise me, Orlando,” said Marcello coldly, “but I. 
must ask you to explain to me exactly how the Mafia came 
to be a 'school for courage.’ ” 

Orlando appeared to be disconcerted by this question, 
not so much because of the almost official coldness of 
tone jn which Marcello spoke as because of the compli- 
cated nature of die subject, that did not allow of an im- 
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mediate and exhaustive reply. “Well, sir," he said with 
a sigh, “you ask me a question which it isn’t easy to an- 
swer ... In Sicily, courage is the first quality o£ a man 
of honor, and the Mafia considers itself an honorable 
society . . . How can I explain? It’s difficult for anyone 
who hasn’t been there and seen things “with his own eyes 
to understand. Imagine, sir, some sort of place— a bar, a 
caf^, an inn, a restaurant— in which a group of men met 
together, men who were armed and hostile to some mem- 
ber of the Mafia. . . . Well, what would he have done? 
He wouldn’t have asked for police protection, he wouldn’t 
have left the neighborhood . . . No: he would have 
come out of his house, dressed in his best new clothes, 
freshly shaved, and ivould have made his appearance at 
that place, alone and unarmed, and would have spoken 
only the two or three words that were needed or wanted 
. . . And then, what do you think? Every single person 
—the group of his enemies, as well as his firiends, and the 
whole village— all had their eyes on him . . . And he 
knew that . . . He also knew that it was all up with him 
if he showed he was afraid, either by not looking people 
straight in the eye, or by not speaking quite cjdmly, or 
by an expression on his face that was not completely 
serene . . . And so his whole attention was given to fac- 
ing this examination— with a resolute look in his eye, a 
quiet voice, measured movements, and a normal color 
. . . Easier said than done. You have’ to find yourself in 
that position to understand how difficult these things 
are. . . . And that’s what I mean, sir— just to give you an 
example— by the Mafia school for courage.’’ 

Orlando, v;ho had become excited while he was speak- 
ing, now cast a cool, inquiring glance at Marcello’s face, 
as much as to say, “But it’s not about the Mafia that we 
ttvo should be talking, if I’m not mistaken.’’ Marcello 
noticed his look and glanced ostentatiously at his v/rist 
watch. "We’d better talk about our own affairs now’, Or- 
lando,’’ he said with authority. “I’m meeting Professor 
: Quadri today . . . According to my instructions, I am 
to point out the professor to you in such a way that you 
can make quite certain of his identity . . . 'That’s my 
part, isn’t it?’’. 
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**YCS SIT*** ' ' ' , ■* « • 

• “Well, I shall invite Professor Quadn to dine with me 
: or meet me in a caf6 this evening ... I can’t yet say 
where ... But if you telephone me at the hotel about 
seven o'clock this evening I shall know the place . . . 
As for Professor Quadri, let’s decide now how I'm to 
poirit him. out to you . . . Let’s say, for instance, that 
Professor Quadri will be the first person whose hand I’ll 
shake when 1 come into the cafd or the restaurant. . . . 
is that all right?” 

‘‘That’s understood, sir.” 

"And now I must go,” said Marcello, again looking at 
his watch. He put the money for the coffee on the table, 
then rose and went out, followed at some distance by the 
Secret Service man. 

As they stood on the pavement, Orlando’s eyes scrati- 
jf'iiized the dense traf&c of the street in which two lines of 
SvCars were moving, almost at walking pace, in opposite 
^hections, and he said, in an emphatic tone of voice, 
"Paris.” 

. "It’s not the first time you’ve been here, is it, Orlan- 
do?” Marcello asked as he searched among the other cars 
for an empty taxi. 

“The first time?” said Orlando, tvith a sort of heavy 
vehemence. "Far from it . . . Now just have a guess, 
sir, at how many times I’ve been here.” 

"I really don’t know.” 

"Twelve times,” said the Secret Service man, "and this 
is the thirteenth.” 

, A taxi-driver caught Marcello's eye and came and 
stopped in front of him. "Good-by then, Orlando,” said 
Marcello as he got in. "I shall expect a telephone call 
from you this evening.” Orlando raised his hand to show 
that he understood. Marcello got into die taxi, giving the 
address of the hotel. 

But, as the taxi bore him along, the sound of those last 
_ words spoken by the Secret Service man, his “twelve” 
and "thirteen”— “twelve times in Paris and this is the 
thirteenth”-seemed to be prolonged in his ears and to 
wake far-off echoes in his memory. It was as though he 
had put his head into a cave and shouted, and then found 
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that his voice came echoing back to him from tinsus: 
pected depths. Then, all of a sudden, reminded by those 
tivo numbers, he recalled that he had promised to point 
out Quadri by shaking hands with him and realized why 
it was that, instead of merely informing Orlando that 
Quadri was easily recognizable by the hump on his bade, 
he had had recourse to this device. It was his remote,' 
childish memories of the sacred story that had made him- 
forget the professor’s deformity, so much more conveni- 
ent for the purpose of safe identification than a hand- 
shake. Twelve was the number of the Apostles, and he 
himself was the thirteenth, who, with a kiss, betrayed 
Christ to the soldiers who had come to the garden to 
arrest Him. The traditional figures of the Stations of the 
Cross, he had so often contemplated in churches, super- 
imposed themselves now on the modern stage scenery of 
a French restaurant, -svith its set tables, its clients sitting 
at their food, himself rising and going to meet Quadri 
and taking his hand in his, and Orlando the Secret Serv- 
ice agent sitting apart and tvatching the pair of them. 
Then the figure of Judas, the thirteenth Apostle, became 
confused with his otvn, coalesced witli its outlines, in fact 
was his otvn. 

He was seized t\dth an almost amused desire to specu- 
late, to ponder, in face of this discovery. “Probably Judas 
did what he did for the same reasons that I’m doing it 
for,” he said to himself; “and he, too, had to dojt.^al- 
though he did not like doing it, because, after / ^ - 

necessary that someone should do it . . . Br" 
frightened? Let’s admit frankly that I have eij 
part of Judas ... so what?” 

He realized that he was, in fact, not in the * 
ened. Even at the svorst, he observed to himspt . 
tomar)' cold melanclioly coming over him, tb 
fundamentally nothing unpleasant about it. He 
to think— not in order to justify himself but to h 
the comparison and to recognize its 1' > > » 

was, certainly, like him, but only up to a certain 
Up to tlie point of the handshake; or even perhaps, i 
like— although he himself was not a disciple of < 
up to the betrayal, if understood in a widely generic c 
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Yes, sir." 

Well) I shall invite Professor Quadri to dine with mi 
meet me in a caK this evening ... 1 can’t yet sa> 
are . . . But if you telephone me at the hotel abou 
an o’clock this evening I shall know the place . , 
for. Professor Quadri, let's decide now how I’m U 
nt him out to you . . . Let’s say, for instance, tha 
(fessbr Quadri will be the first person whose hand I’l' 
ke when I come into the cafd or the restaurant. . . 
hat all right?” 

That’s understood, sir." 

And now I must go,” said Marcello, again looking al 
watch. He put tlie money for the coffee on the table 
n rose and went out, followed at some distance by th{ 
ret Service man. 

^ they stood on the pavement, Orlando’s eyes scruri 
ad the dense traffic of the street in which two lines of 
5 were moving, almost at walking pace, in opposite 
ectibns, and he said, in an emphatic tone of voice 
iris,” 

'It’s not the first time you've been here, is it, Orlan- 
Marcello asked as he searched among the other cars 
. ah empty taxi. 

‘The first time?” , said Orlando, tvith a sort of heavy 
lemence. “Far from it . . . Now just have a guess, 
"'•’ny times I’ve been here.” 

l-now.”. . 


that his voice came echoing back to him from linsus: 
pected depths. Then, all of a sudden, reminded by those 
two numbers, he recalled that he had promised to point 
out Quadri by shaking hands with him and realized why 
it was that, instead of merely informing Orlando that 
Quadri tvas easily recognizable by the hump on his back, 
he had had recourse to this device. It was his remote, 
childish memories of the sacred story that had made him- 
forget the professor’s deformity, so much more conveni- 
ent for the purpose of safe identification than a hand- 
shake. Twelve was the number of the Apostles, and he 
himself was the thirteenth, who, with a kiss, betrayed 
Christ to the soldiers who had come to the garden to 
arrest Him. The traditional figures of the Stations of the 
Cross, he had so often contemplated in churches, super- 
imposed themselves now on the modem stage scenery of 
a French restaurant, with its set tables, its clients sitting 
at their food, himself rising and going to meet Quadri 
and taking his hand in his, and Orlando the Secret Serv- 
ice agent sitting apart and watching the pair of them. 
Then the figure of Judas, the thirteenth Apostle, became 
confused with his otra, coalesced with its outlines, in fact 
was his own. 

He w'as seized wnth an almost amused desire to specu- 
late, to ponder, in face of this discovery. “Probably Judas 
did what he did for the same reasons that I’m doing it 
for,” he said to himseh; “and he, too, had to do it, al- 
though he did not like doing it, because, after all, it v.’as 
necessary that someone should do it . . . But tvhy be 
frightened? Let’s admit frankly that I have chosen the 
part of Judas ... so what?” 

He realized that he was, in fact, not in the least fright- 
ened. Even at the ^vorst, he obser%'ed to himself, his cus- 
tomary cold melanclioly coming over him, there ^vas 
fundamentally nothing unpleasant about it. He went on 
to think— not in order to justify himself but to heighten 
the comparison and to recognize its limits— that Judas 
was, certainly, like him, but only up to a certain point. 
Up to the point of die handshake; or even perhaps, if you 
like— although he himself was not a disciple of Quadri— 
up to the betrayal, if understood in a ividely generic sense. 
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After- that, evei^thing was different. Judas hanged hint- 
self, -of at any, rate thought he could not avoid hanging 
‘himself, because the people who had suggested the be- 
■ trayal 'and paid him for it did not then have tlie courage 
to support and justify him; but he would not kill him- 
self nor give himself over to despair, because, behind 
him". . . he saw the crowds collected in tlie squares to 
applaud tlie man under whose command he served, and, 
implicitly, to justify him, the man who obeyed orden. 
His final thought was that he was receiving nothing, in 
the absolute sense, for what he was doing. No thirty pieces 
• of silver for him. It was just a matter of duty, as Orlando 
would say. The analogy dianged color and faded away, 
leaving behind nothing but a faint trace of proud, sat- 
isfying irony. If anything, he concluded, what mattered 
was that the comparison should have occurred to him, 
that he should have worked it out, and for a moment, 
found it just. 


CHAPTER 11 


After luncheon, Giulia wanted to get back to the hotel 
to change her dress before they went to Quadri's. But as 
they got out of the elevator she put her arm around his 
waist and whispered, “It's not true that I wanted to 
change ... I just wanted to be alone with you for a 
little." As he walked down the long, deserted corridor 
between two rows of closed doors, with that affectionate 
arm around his waist, Marcello could not help saying to 
himself that, whereas for him this honeymoon in Paris 
was also, and more particularly, a mission, for Giulia it 
was purely and simply a honeymoon. It therefore fol- 
lowed, he thought, that no deviation could be permitted 
to him from the role of bridegroom that he had accepted 
when he got into the train with her— even if sometimes, 
as was now the case, he had a feeling of anguish that was 
far removed from amorous excitement. But this was the 
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normality he had so eagerly longed for— this arm around 
his waist, these looks, these caresses; and the thing that 
he was preparing to do in company with Orlando was- 
nothing more than the blood-money paid for such nor- 
mality. In the meantime they had reached their room: 
Giulia, without letting go of his waist, opened the door 
with the other hand and went in with him. 

Once inside, she let go of him, tturned the key in the 
lock and said, “Shut the shutter, will you?” Marcello 
went to the window and did so. As he turned he saw that 
Giulia, standing by the bed, was already slipping her 
dress over her head; and he thought he understood what 
she had meant when she said, “I just wanted to be alone 
with you for a little.” In silence he went and sat down on 
the edge of the bed, on the opposite side of Giulia. She 
was now in her underclothes and stockings. With great 
care she placed her dress on a chair at the head of the 
bed, took off her shoes, and finally, with an awkward 
movement, lifting first one leg and then the other, lay 
down behind him, flat on her back, with one arm folded 
at the back of her neck. For a moment she was silent, and 
then she said, “Marcello.” 

"What is it?” 

“Why don’t you lie down here beside me?” 

Obediently Marcello bent and took off his shoes, and 
then lay down on die bed beside his wife. Giulia im- 
mediately moved close to him, pressing her body against 
his, and, full of concern, asked anxiously, “What's the 
matter wth you?" 

“With me? Nothing . . . Why?” 

"I don't know, you seem so worried.” 

“That’s an impression you often have,” he answered. 
“You know that my normal state of mind isn’t exactly 
thoughtless . - . but that doesn’t mean that I’m wor- 
ried.” 

She embraced him silently. Then she went on, “It 
wasn’t true that I asked you to come here so that I could 
get ready . . . Nor was it true that I just wanted to be 
alone with you . . . It’s somediing quite different.” 

This time Marcello was astonished and felt almost re- 
morseful at having suspected her of a mere erode crav- 
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ing.Xooking down at her, he saw that tlie eyes with whid 
she gazed np at him were filled with tears* Affectionately 
yet not without a touch o£ irritation, he said to hei 
“Now it's my turn to ask what's the matter with you.” 

“You-’re quite right,” she replied. And immediatel 
she began weeping, with silent sobs whose convulsion 
he could £eel against his own body. Marcello waited 
little, in the hope that this incomprehensible weepin 
would stop. But it appeared, on the other hand, to b 
redoubled in intensity. He asked then, staring up at th 
ceiling, "Won't you tell me what you’re crying about?” 

■Giulia went on sobbing for a little and then answered 
or no reason at all . . . Because I'm a fool”; and ther 
is already a faint note of comfort in her woebegon 
ice. 

Marcello looked towards her and repeated, "Come oi 
. tell me what you’re crying about.” 

Giulia tinned her eyes to his, and though they were stil 
led with tears the light of hope seemed to be reflectec 
them; and then she smiled faintly and put out he; 
md and took the handkerchief from his pocket Sh( 
iper her eyes, blew her nose, put the handkerchief bad 
his pocket and then, embracing him again, whispered 
1 1 tell you why I was crying, you'll think I’m crazy.’ 
"Never mind," he said, caressing her, "tell me.” 

"Well, it was like this,” she said. "At lunch time I sav 
lu were so absent-minded— so worried-looking, even- 
at I thought you’d already had enough of me and were 
gretting you had married me ... I thought perhaps 
Was because of what I told you in the train~you know, 
out that lawyer-and diat perhaps you’d realized you'd 
me a stupid thing, you, with the future you have in 
>nt of you, and with your intelligence and your good- 
ss as tvell, in marrying an unfortunate girl like me . . ; 
id so, when I thought this, I also tliought I’d take the 
5t step . . . drat I’d go away without saying anything 
you, so as to save you an embarrassing good-bye . . . 
I decided, as soon as we go back to the hotel, to pack 
and go ... to go straight back to Italy and leave you 
Paris." ^ 
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"I can’t believe you’re being serious,” said Marcello, 
istonished. 

“Perfectly serious,” she continued, smiling, and flat- 
ered by his surprise. "In fact, while we were dotynstairs 
n the hall and you went away for a moment to buy some 
:igarettes, I went to the head porter and asked him to 
ingage me a berth in the Rome sleeping car for tonight 
. . You see, I was quite serious.” 

“But you’re crazy,” said Marcello, raising his voice in 
pite of himself. 

“I told you,” she answered, “that you’d think I was 
Tazy . . . But at that moment I was certain, absolutely 
:ertain, that I’d be doing the best thing for you by leaving 
mu and going away . . . Yes, I was as certain as I am 
:ertain now,” she added, pulling herself up and touching 
lis lips lightly with hers, “that I’m giving you this kiss.” 

“But why were you so certain?” asked Marcello, per- 
urbed. 

“I don’t know . . . never mind . . . There are some 
hings one is certain of . . . without any particular rea- 
;on.” 

“And then,” he could not help exclaiming, as though 
le felt some remote twinge of regret, “why did you change 
mu mind?” 

“Why? Goodness knows! . . . Perhaps it was because 
mu looked at me in the elevator in a certain way— or at 
my rate I had the impression that you looked at me in a 
:ertain way . . . But then I remembered that I’d decided 
;o go away and that I’d engaged a sleeping bertli, and so, 
thinking diat now it was too late to turn back, I started 
:o cry . . 

Marcello said nothing. Guilia interpreted his silence in 
ier own way, and asked him, “You’re annoyed, aren’t 
mu? . . . You’re annoyed about the sleeping berth . . . 
But they’ll cancel it all right . . . One only has to pay 
twenty per cent.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” he answered slotvly, as though he 
were thinking deeply. 

"Well tlien,” she said, stifling an incredulous laugh in 
which, however, there was still a slight tremor o‘'-‘‘ear, 
“then you’re annoyed because I didn’t i 
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• “More absurdities/’ he replied. But this time he felt 
was not- being entirely sincere. So, as if to suppress a 
ultimate hesitation, any last regret, he added, "If you hi 
gone , away, my whole life would have collapsed." Aj 
this time it seethed to him that he had told the trul 
even if in an ambigious manner. Would it not perhaps 
a good thing if his life— that life that he had built up frc 
the starting-point of the Lino affair— did redly collap 
entirely, instead of overloading itself with more burde 
and more obligations, like some ridiculous building 
which an infatuated owner goes on adding towers ai 
turrets and balconies till finally he endangers its solidit 
He felt Giulia’s arms enfold him even more closely, in : 
amorous embrace; and then heard her whisper, “Do yt 
really mean tliat?" 

“Yes," he answered, “I really mean it.” 

“But what would you have done," she insisted, with 
sort of self-satisfied, almost conceited curiosity, "if I ht 
really left you and gone away? . . . Would you have rt 
after me?" 

He hesitated before answering, and again he seemc 
to hear in his own voice an echo of that distant regre 
.'/No, 1 don’t think so , . . Haven’t I told you alreac 
. that my whole life would have collapsed?" 

...“Would you have stayed in France?” 

.■ ■"Yes, possibly." 

“And what about your career? Would you have h 
that go to pieces?” 

"Without you, it wouldn’t have had any meaning,” i 
explainly calmly. "I do what I’m doing because of you. 

“But what would you have done, then?” She seeme 
to be finding some cruel kind of pleasure in imaginin 
him alone, without her. 

“I should have done what they all do, the people whi 
leave their own country and their own professions fo 
■ reasons of this kind. I should have adapted myself t< 
some sort of a job— as a scullion, or a sailor, or a chaul 
feur ... or I should have enlisted in the Foreign Legioi 
. . . But why are you so anxious to know?” 

"Well . . , it’s interesting ... In the Foreign Legibr 
. . . Under another name?” 
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“Probably.” 

t “Where is the Foreign Legion stationed?” • 

“In Morocco, I believe . . . and in other places too.” 
“In Morocco . . . However, I didn’t go away,” she 
lurmured, pressing herself against him tvith greedy, jeal; 
us violence. Silence followed these words. Giuila did 
ot move, and Marcello, as he looked at her, saw that she 
ad closed her eyes. She appeared to be asleep. So he, too, 
losed his eyes, feeling that he would like to sleep. But he. 
3uld not, although he felt prostrated with a deadly 
eariness and langour. He was conscious of a deep and 
ainful feeling, as of a rebellion of his whole being; and 
strange smile kept recurring in his mind. He was like 
wire, simply a human wire tlirough which flotved, cease- 
:ssly, an electric current of terrifying energ)' whose re- 
asal or acceptance did not depend on him. A wire like 
lose high-tension cables on pylons bearing the notice: 
Beware: Danger.” He ivas simply one of those conduc- 
ir-wires, and sometimes the current hummed through 
is body without troubling him, infusing, in fact, an in- 
reased measure of vitality into him. But at other times 
■as, for instance, now— seeming to be too strong, too in- 
inse; and then he longed to be, not a taut, vibrating 
ire, but one that had been pulled down and left to rust 
n a pile of rubbish in some factory yard. Why, in any 
ise, should he have to endure this transmission of cur- 
mt, when so many others were not even touched by it? 
.nd again, why ivas there never any interruption of the 
urrent, why did it never, for one single moment, cease to 
ow through him? The smile diverged and branched out 
ito questions that had no answer; and all the time his 
ainful, aching languor increased, clouding his mind, 
imming the mirror of his consciousness. At last he dozed 
ff, and it seemed to him that sleep had in some way in- 
;rrupted the current and that he was really, for once, a 
iece of broken-off, rusty wire thrown into a comer with 
ther refuse. But at tlie same moment he felt a hand touch 
im arm. He jumped up into a sitting position and saw 
liulia standing beside the bed, fully dressed and with 
;cr hat on. She said in a low voice, “Are you asleep? 
)ughtn’t we to be going to Quadri’s?” 
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curiosity— Giulia was stretching her neck in order to ob- 
serve the other woman, whom, owing to her otvn half- 
recumbent position, she could see only imperfectly. At, 
last, without moving, Lina said in a low voice, "You don’t 
mind my staying like this for a little?" 

"No, but soon I must get dressed." „ 

After a moment’s silence Lina went on, as though re- 
suming an earlier conversation, “How silly you are, 
though . . What would it matter to you? . . . Why, you 
yourself said that if you weren’t married you’d have noth- ' 
ing against it.” 

■’Perhaps I said tliat," Giulia replied almost coquettish- 
"so as not to ofiend you. . . Besides, I am married." 
Marcello, watching, saw that Lina, while she was speak- 
T, had taken one arm from around Giulia’s legs and was 
jving her hand slowly, tenaciously upward along her 
igh, pushing back the edge of the towel as it went, 
farried!" she said, tvith intense sarcasm, and without 
terrupting her slow approach, "and who to, my GodI" 
"I like him," said Giulia. Lina’s hand, hesitating, in- 
mating as the head of a snake, now moved from Giulia's 
p to her naked groin. But Giulia took hold of it by the 
ist and guided it firmly dotvnward again, adding in an 
dulgent tone, like a governess scolding a restless child, 
)on’t imagine that I don’t see you.” 

Lina took Giulia’s hand and began slowly, thought- 
lly kissing it, now and then rubbing her whole face 
olently against the palm, like a dog. "Little sillyi" she 
eathed, with intense tenderness. 

A long silence followed. The concentrated passion that 
aanated from every one of Lina’s movements contrasted 
a singular manner with Giulia’s vagueness and indif- 
rence. The latter no longer appeared to be even curious; 
id though she abandoned her hand to Lina’s kisses and 
bbings, she was looking around the room as if search- 
g for some excuse. At last she withdrew her hand and 
irted to get up, saying, "Now I really must get dressed." 
Lina leaped nimbly to her feet, exclaiming, "Don’t 
ove. . . Just tell me where the things are. . . I’ll dress 
u." 

Standing there, with her back to the door, she hid Giu- 
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lia completely, Marcello heard his wife’s voice say. with 
a laugh, "You want to be my maid too, do you?” 

“Why should you mind? ... It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you . . . and it gives me so much pleasure.” 

“No, I’ll dress myself.” Out of Lina’s fully-dressed fig- 
ure, as though by duplication, issued Giulia, completely 
naked. She passed on tiptoe in front of Marcello’s eyes 
and disappeared at the far end of the room. Then he 
heard her voice saying, “Please don't look at me . . . 
turn the other way. . . You make me feel embarrassed.” 

“Embarrassed with me? . . . But I’m a woman, too.” 

“Yes, in a sort of way you’re a woman . . . but you 
look at me as if you were a man.” 

“Well, you might as well say frankly that you’d rather 
I went away.” 

“No, stay, but don’t look at me.” 

“I’m not looking at you . . . you silly, why d’you 
think I should want to look at you?” 

“Don’t get angry. . . What I mean is that, if you hadn’t 
spoken to me in that way before, I shouldn’t now be em- 
barrassed and you could look at me as much as you liked,” 
This was said in a half-stifled voice which seemed to come 
from inside a dress that she was slipping over her head. 

“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“Oh my goodness, if you really want to so much. . .” 

Determined yet lacking assurance in her movements, 
hesitating though aggressive, filled with fervor and at the 
same time humiliated, Lina moved forward, was out- 
lined for a moment in front of Marcello, and then dis- 
appeared in tlie direction of diat part of the room whence 
Giulia's voice came. There was a moment’s silence and 
then Giulia, in an impatient but not hostile tone, ex- 
claimed, "Ugh, how tiresome you are!” Lina said noth- 
ing. The light of the lamp fell on the empty bed, showing 
up the hollow place left by Giulia’s hips in the damp 
towel. Marcello left tlie crack in the door and went back 
into the corridor. 

By the time he had taken a few steps he realized that 
his surprise and agitation had led him, quite unconscious- 
ly, to perform a significant act: autou - 
crushed between his fingers the gardenia 
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old man arid destined by him for Lina. He dropped the 
flower on the carpet and made his way to the staircase. 

He went down to the ground floor and out into the 
itreet, in the decepdve, hazy dimness of rivilight. The 
atiips.were already lit— white clusters on distant bridges 
irellow lamps in pairs on vehicles, the red rectangles o: 
windows', and night was rising like a somber cloud 9; 
smoke to the clear green sky from behind the black out 
line of roofs and spires on the opposite bank of the river 
Marcello went over to the parapet and leaned his elbow: 
on it, looking down at the darkened Seine whirling alonj 
in its black flood strings of jewels and circlets of dia 
monds. The feeling he was now experiencing was neare 
to the deathly quiet that follows disaster than to the tu 
mult of disaster itself. He knew that, for a few hour 
during that afternoon, he had believed in love; now hi 
realized that he was revolving in a topsy-turvy, sterili 
world in which real love did not occur, but merely sensua 
relationships, from the most natural and ordinary to thi 
most abnormal and unusual. Certainly the feeling tha 
/Lino had had for him had not been love: no more wa 
Lina’s feeling for Giulia. Love did not enter into his owl 
relations %vith his wife; and perhaps even Giulia, indul 
gent as she was, and tempted, almost, as she had been,-b’ 
Lina’s advances, did not love him with a real love. In thi 
obseme and reeling world, like a stormy twilight, thesi 
ambiguous figures of men-women and women-men whosi 
ambiguity, when they met, tvas mingled and redoubled 
seemed to hint at some meaning which in itself was als< 
ambiguous, but whidi was bound up, nevertheless— so i 
appeared to him— with his own destiny and with impossi 
bility, already proved, of escaping it. Since there was nt 
love, and simply because of that, he would continue to bi 
ivhat he^ had hitherto been, would carry his mission t( 
completion, would persist in his intention to create a fam 
ily with Giulia— Giulia the animal, Giulia the unforesee 
^^^•_This svas normality, this makeshift, this empty form 
Outside it, all was confusion and caprice. 

He^ felt himself driven to act in this way owing, also, t( 
' fte light now tlirown on Lina’s behavior. She despisec 
him, and probably hated him too, as she had declared sfai 
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did when she was still being sincere; but in order not to 
sever tlreir relationship and so preclude the possibility of 
seeing Giulia, to whom she had been attracted, she had 
contrived to simulate a feeling of love for him. Marcello 
realized now that from her, henceforward, he coujd ex- 
pect neither understanding nor pity; and in face of this 
final, irremediable hostility, armored, as it was, with sex- 
ual abnormality, with political aversion and with moral"* 
contempt, he had a feeling of acute and helpless pain. - 
And so that light in her eyes and on her brow, that light,. • 
so pure, so intelligent, that had fascinated him, would 
never be directed on him, to illuminate and soothe him 
with its affection. Lina would always prefer to humiliate ' 
and degrade it in flattery, in entreaty, in hellish embraces. 
He recalled, at this point, how when he saw her press her 
face against Giulia's knees, he had been smitten v/ith tlie 
same sense of profanation that he had felt in the house at 
S., W’hen he saw the prostitute Luisa submitting to the 
embrace of Orlando. Giulia was not Orlando, he thought; 
but he had desired that that brow should not be humbled 
before anyone; and he had been disappointed. 

As he stood there thinking, night had fallen. Marcello 
straightened himself up and turned toward the hotel. He 
was just in time to catch sight of the white figure of Lina 
coming out of the door and hurr)’ing to a car parked by 
tlie pavement. He was struck by her contented and almost 
furtive air, like that of a weasel or a stoat slinking away 
from a hen coop with its prey in its mouth. It was not the 
attitude of one who had been repulsed, he thought; quite 
the opposite. Perhaps Lina had managed to extract some 
promise from Giulia; or perhaps Giulia, out of weariness 
or sensual passivity, had gone so far as to permit some 
caress or other, valueless to herself, indulgent as she was 
both to herself and to others, but very precious to Lina. 

In the meantime Lina had opened the door of the car 
and had got into it, sitting down sideways and then pull- 
ing in her legs. Marcello saw her go past, holding high, 
in profile, her beautiful, proud, delicate face, her hands 
on the wheel. The car vanished in the distance and he 
went back into the hotel. — - 

He went up to tlieir room and entered tvith .. 
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ing. The room was all in order, and Giulia was sittinj 
fully dressed in ’frorit of the dressing table, finishing he 
hair. Without , turning she asked quietly, “Is that your 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Marcello, sitting down on th 
bed. 

He waited a moment and then asked, "Did you enjo 
yourself?" 

Immediately, vivaciously, his wife turned half aroun 
frora the table and replied, “Yes, very much indeed. . 
We saw such a lot of lovely things and I left my heaj 
behind in at least ten different shops.” 

Marcello said nothing. Giulia finished doing her hai 
in silence, then rose and came and sat beside him on th 
bed. She was wearing a black dress with a wide, omat 
Mcolletage that revealed the firm, brown curves of he 
.breasts like two fine fruits in a basket. A scarlet artificis 
rose was fastened at her shoulder. Her gentle, youthft 
face with its big smiling eyes and its full raoudi wore ii 
usual expression of sensual gaiety. In a smile that was pe: 
haps unconscious Giulia showed, between her brightl 
painted lips, her regular teeth of brilliant, spotless whib 
ness. She took his hand affectionately, and said, “Noi 
just imagine what happened to me.” 

"What?” 

"This lady, Professor Quadri's tvife. . . Well, just far 
cy . . . she’s not a normal woman.” 

“What d'you mean?” 

“She’s one of those women who love other women . . 
and in fact, just imagine, she’s fallen in love with me . . 
just like that ... at first sight. . . She told me afte 
you’d gone away. . . That’s why she insisted so much or 
my staying and resting at her flat. . . She made me a regu 
[ar, proper declaration of love. . . Whoever could have 
bought it?” 

“And you— what did you do?” 

“I wasn’t expecting it at all. . . I was just dropping off 
o sleep, because I really was tired. . . At first I hardly 
inderstood. . , Then at last I did understand, and I 
eally didn’t know how to take it. . . You see, it was real, 
aging passion, just like a man. . , Tell me truthfully, 
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would you ever have expected that, from a woman like 
her, so self-controlled, so very self-possessed?” 

"No,” answered Marcello gently, "I shouldn’t have ex- 
pected it . . . any more than I should expect," he added, 
“that you would reciprocate such effusions.” 

“Good heavens, are you by any chance jealous?” she ex- 
claimed, bursting into a delighted, joyous laugh, "jealous 
of a woman? Even supposing I’d paid any attention to 
her, you oughtn’t to be jealous. . , A woman isn’t a man. 
. . . But you can reassure yoinrself . . . practically noth- 
ing happened between us.” 

“Practically nothing?” 

“I said practically,” she replied in a reticent tone, “be- 
cause, when I saw she was in such despair, I did allow her 
to squeeze my hand while she was bringing me to the 
hotel in her car.” 

"Only just to squeeze your hand?" 

“But you are jealous,” she exclaimed again, highly de- 
lighted. “You really are jealous. . . I've never seen you 
like that before. . . Well, if you really want to know,” 
she went on after a moment, “I also allowed her to give 
me a kiss , . . but only like one sister to another. . . 
Then, as she went on insisting and I got bored, I sent her 
away. . . That was all. . . Now, tell me, are you still 
jealous?” 

Marcello had prolonged the conversation about Lina 
mainly in order to furnish himself with yet another proof 
of the difference between himself and his wife— he whose 
whole life %vas upset because of a thing that had never 
happened, and she Avho was open to every sort of experi- 
ence, indulgent, forgetful in the flesh even more quickly 
than in the spirit. He asked gently, “But you yourself, in 
the past, have you never had any relationship of that 


kind?” 

“No, never,” she answered with decision. This curt tone 
was so unusual in her tliat Marcello knetv at once that she 
was lying. “Come on,” he insisted; “why lie about it? . . . 
No one ivho knew nothing about these tilings would have 
behaved as you did with Signora Quadri. . . TeU.»ie^the 

truth.” /-I 

“But what does it matter to yt 
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"It interests me to know " 

■ Giulia sat silent for a moment, with downcast eyes, and 
then said slowly, “You see, the business with that man, 
that lawyer.' ,, i Until the day I met you it had given me a 
real horror o£ men. . , Well, I had a friendship, but it 
didh’t-last long ... ivith a girl, a student she was, of my 
own age. . . She was really fond of me. and it was mainly 
‘hat affection of hers, at a moment when I needed it bad- 

that persuaded me. . . Then she became possessive, 
^acting and jealous, and so I broke it all off. . . I still 
x ijer occasionally in Rome, in one place or another. 
. .. Poor dear, she’s still very fond of me." Her face, after 
moment of reticence and embarrassment, had now re- 
amed its customary placid expression. Taking his hand, 
he added, "Don’t worry, and don’t be jealous; you know 
don’t love anyone except you.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Marcello. He remembered Giulia’s 
ears in the sleeping car, and her attempt at suicide, and 
mew that she was sincere. From a conventional point of 
dew she had looked on her lost virginity as a betrayal of 
xust, but she attached no real importance to her past 
iiTors. 

"But I tell you,” Giulia was saying, “that woman really 
s crazy. . . D’you know what she wants us to do? She 
vahts us all to go a few days from now to Savoy, where 
hey have a house. . . In fact, just fancy, she’s already 
vorked out a program.” 

"What program?” 

“Her husband leaves tomorrow. She is staying a few 
lays more in Paris. . . She says it’s on business of her 
wn, but I’m convinced it’s really for me she's staying. . . 

■ hen she proposes we should ail leave together and go 
nd spend a week with them in the mountains. . . The 
ict that we’re on our honeymoon doesn’t seem to enter 
er head. . . For her, it’s just as though you didn’t exist 
. . She wrote down the address of tire house in Savoy for 
le, and made me swear I would persuade you to accept 
le invitation. . 

“What is the address?” 

There it is, ’ said Giulia, pointing to a piece of paper 
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m the marble top of the bedside table, “but, good heav- 
ms, you don’t really want to accept?” 

“No, I don’t, but perhaps you do?” 

“For goodness’ sake, d’you really think I take any notice 
3f that woman? . . . I’ve told you already that I sent.her 
iway because she annoyed me with her persistence*.” Giu- 
lia had risen from the bed and, still talking, went out of 
the room. “By the way,” she called from the bathroom, 
"someone telephoned for you about half an hour ago. . . 
[t was a man’s voice, an Italian. . . He wouldn’t say who 
he was . . . but he left a number and said would you 
ring him as soon as you can. . . I put down the number 
on that same piece of paper.” 

Marcello took up the paper, pulled out a notebook, 
from his pocket and carefully wrote down both the ad- 
dress of the Quadris’ house in Savoy and Orlando’s tele- 
phone number. He felt he had now come to himself again 
after the transient exaltation of the afternoon; and he 
perceived this, in particular, from the mechanical nature 
of his actions and from the resigned melancholy that ac- 
companied them. It was all over then, he thought, put- 
ting the notebook back in his pocket, and that fleeting 
appearance of love in his life had been, after all, merely 
the shock of his life’s adjustment into its final, settled 
form. He thought again for a moment of Lina, and 
seemed to discern an unmistakable sign of fate in her 
sudden passion for Giulia, which, %vhile it had allowed 
him to find out the address of the house in Savoy, had at 
the same time brought it about that, when Orlando and 
his men presented themselves there, she would not yet 
have arrived. Quadri’s solitary departure and Lina’s re- 
maining in Paris fitted perfectly, in fact, into the plan of 
his mission. If things had gone differently, it was not clear, 
how he and Orlando could have brought it to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

He got up, called to his wife that he was going down to 
wait for her in the hall, and went out. There was a tele- 
phone bootli at tlie end of the corrii 
in a leisurely, almost automatic, raa 
sound of the Secret Service man’s v 
receiver and asking him, in a jokin 
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where are we going to have this little dinner of ours?” 
that seemed to bring him out of tlie cloud of his own 
tlioughts. Quite calmly, speaking slowly but clearly, he 
proceeded to inform Orlaiido of Quadri’s journey. 


CHAPTER 15 


^STHEY got out of the taxi in a narrow street in the Latin 
2,uarter, Marcello looked up at the sign over the door. Le 
joq an Yin was written in white letters on a brown back- 
hround at the first floor level of an old gray house. They 
iveht into the restaurant. A red velvet divan ran all round 
the room; the tables were in a row in front of the divan; 
and old rectangular mirrors in gilt frames reflected in the 
quiet light the central chandelier and the heads of the 
few customers. Marcello saw Quadri sitting in a corner 
beside his wife. Dressed in black, and shorter than her by 
a whole head, he was looking over his spectacles at the 
menu. Lina, on the other hand, in a black velvet dress 
that emphasized the whiteness of her arms and breast and 
the pallor of her lace, was sitting erect and motionless and 
seemed to be anxiously watching the door. She jumped 
to her feet when she saw Giulia, and behind her, almost 
hidden by her, the professor also rose. The two women 
ihook hands. Marcello raised his eyes and saw, suspended 
n tire unostentatious yellow light of one of the mirrors, 
in incredible apparition— the head of Orlando, gazing 
It them. At the same moment the restaurant clock came to 
ife, its metal entrails began to writhe and moan, and 
inally it struck the hour. “Eight o’clock,” he heard Lina 
xclaim in a contented tone; "How punctual you arel" 
farceilo shuddered, and, as the dock continued to strike 
s mournful, solemn-sounding notes, stretched out his 
and to shake the hand that Quadri offered him.. The 
lock struck its last note with energy, and then, as he 
ressed Quadri s palm against his own, he remembered 
lat, according to agreement, it was this handshake that 
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rt^as to point out the victim to Orlando, and suddenly was 
dmost tempted to stoop and kiss Quadri on his left cheek, 
just as Judas had done, to whom he had jestingly com- 
pared himself that afternoon. He actually seemed to feel 
She rough contact of that cheek beneath his lips, and won- 
iered at so strong a power of suggestion. Then he looked 
lip again at the mirror; Orlando’s head was still there, 
[langing in the void, staring at them. At last they sat 
iown, Quadri and himself on chairs and the two women, 
apposite them, on the divan. 

"The wine waiter arrived tvith his list, and Quadri began 
ordering the wines with extreme care. He seemed, com- 
pletely absorbed in this occupation and had a long dis- 
cussion with the waiter about the quality of his wines, 
that he appeared to know very well. Finally he ordered 
a dry white wine to go with the fish, a red wine tvith the 
roast, and some champagne on ice. The wine ivaiter was 
succeeded by the other waiter, with whom the same scene 
was repeated: knowing discussions about various dishes, 
hesitations, reflections, questions, answers, and finally the 
ordering of three dishes, hors d'oeuvres, fish and meat. In 
the meantime Lina and Giulia conversed in low tones, 
and Marcello, his eyes fixed on Lina, had fallen into a 
kind of dream. He still seemed to hear the frantic striking 
of the clock behind him while he was shaking hands with 
Quadri, he seemed to see again the decapitated head of 
Orlando looking at him out of the mirror; and he knew 
that never, as at that moment, had he been so ’dearly 
confronted with his destiny. He was like a stone standing 
in the middle of a crossroad, with two roads, different but 
of equally derisive importance, leading away from him, 
one on each side. He started when he heard Quadri asking 
him, in his usual indifferent tone, “Been going around 
Paris?” 

"Yes, a little.” 

“Like it?” 

“Ver}’ much.” 

"Yes, it’s a likeable place,” said Quadri, as though 
speaking on liis own account and almost making a con- 
cession to Marcello, “but I wish 
to that point that I’ve already 
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isn’t the vicious city, filled with corruption, that die news-, 
papers in Italy talk about. . . I’m certain you have that 
fde^a and its an idea which doesn t correspond to reality. 

■‘No?I haven’t that idea," said Marcello, a little sur- 

^^‘Tm -astonished that you haven’t," said the professor 
without looking at him, "all the young men of your gen- 
eration have ideas of that kind. . . They think you can t 
be- strong widiout being austere, and in order to feel 
austere they invent fantastic theories of an impossible 


"I don't think I’m particularly austere," said Marcello. 

"I'm sure you are, and I’ll prove it to you,” said the 
professor. He waited till the waiter had put down the 
dishes of hors d’oeiivres and then went on. "Now. . . I 
bet that while I was ordering the wines you were secretly 
wondering that 1 could appreciate such diings. . . Isn’t 
diat so?” 

How had he guessed that? Marcello unwilling admitted, 
"You may be rigiit . . . but there’s no harm in it. . . 
sj. The reason win 1 thought so was that you yourself have 
"twhat you call an austere look.” 

•-.jsf "But not like \ours, my dear boy, not like yours,” re- 
/ipeated the professor pleasantly. “But let me go on. . . 
Now tell me the truth— you don’t like wine and you don’t 
understand it." 


“No, to tell the truth 1 haidiy ever drink,” said Mar- 
cello; "but uh.'ii does tii.it matter?” 

"It matters a gie.it deal.” said Qiiadri quietly. “A very 
great deal. . . .Aiui I'm also willing to bet that you don’t 
appreciate good tood.’’ 

“I eat— ” began .Manello. 

You eat in older to eat,” finished the professor with 
an accent of triumph, "which is just what I meant. . . 
And finally 1 m sure vou h.ive a prejudice against love- 
making. . . If, lor instance, you see a couple kissing each 
other in a public paik, your first impulse is one of con- 
demnation and disgust, and in all probability you will 
infer that the city in which the park is situated is a shame- 
less city. . . Isn't that so?” 

Marcello understood now what Quadri was getting at. 
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He said, with an eEEort, "I don’t infer anything. 1 . It’s 
sinaply that I was probably not bom with a taste for these 
things.” 

“It’s not only that, but for you, those that do have such 
tastes are blameworthy and ^erefore to be despised. . . 
Admit that’s what you feel." 

"No, it's not that; they're different from me, that's all.” 

"He that is not with us is against us,” said the professor, 
making a sudden sortie into politics. “That’s one of the 
slogans that they love repeating, in Italy and in other 
places too, nowadays, isn’t it?" He had meanwhile started 
eating, and with such gusto that his spectacles had got 
pushed out of place. 

"It doesn’t seem to me,” said Marcello drily, "that pol-. 
itics have anything to do with these matters.” 

"Edmondo,” said Lina. 

"Yes, my dear?” 

"You promised me we wouldn’t talk about politics.” 

"But we're not talking about politics,” said Quadri, 
"we’re talking about Paris. . . In short,” he concluded, 
“since Paris is a city where people love to eat and drink, 
to dance and kiss in the parks, in fact to amuse themselves 
—I’m sure your opinion of Paris can only be unfavorable.” 

This time Marcello said nothing. Giulia, with a smile, 
answered for him: "Anyhow I like the people of Paris 
very much indeed. . . They’re so gay.” 

"Well said. Signora,” the professor approved; "you 
must try and cure your husband.” 

“But he’s not ill.” 

"Yes, he is; he’s ill with austerity,” said the professor, 
his head bent over his plate. And he added, almost be- 
ttveen his teeth, "Or rather, austerity is just a symptom.” 

It now seemed obvious to Marcello that the professor— 
who, according to what Lina had told him, knew all about 
him—tvas amusing himself by playing ivith him h’ke a cat 
with a mouse. He could not help thinking that it was a 
very innocent game compared with his own somber one^ 
which had been started that afternoon at the Quachjs 
flat and which was destined to finish bloodily at theviua 
in Savoy. With a sort of melancholy coquettishnfs? 
asked Lina, "Do I really seem so austere . . . toy' 




'He saw her studying him with a cold, rductant eye, in 
rvhich he discerned, to his distress, the profound aversion 
■ which She cherished for him. Then, evidently, Lma de- 
cided To resume the role o£ amorous woman that she had 
.'Men it upon herself to play, for she replied, with a forced 
smile, "I don’t know you well enough. . . You certainty 
give one the impression o£ being very serious.” 

■-“Ai, that’s certainly true,” said Giulia, looking affec- 
tionately at her husband. “I suppose I’ve seen him smile 
perhaps a dozen times. . . Serious is the word.” 

Tina was gazing fixedly at him now, with malicious in- 
teritness. “No,” she said slowly, “no, I was wrong. . . Seri- 
ous is not the word. . . Worried would be more correct.” 

■ “Worried about what?” 

Marcello saw her shrug her shoulders, indifferently. 
"That, of course, I don’t know.” But, at the same moment, 
to his great surprise, he felt her foot, under the table, slow- 
ly and deliberately first touching his own lightly and then 
pressing it. 

Then Quadri said in a kindly manner, "Clerici, don't 
- worry too much about looking worried. . . It’s nothing 
but talk, just to pass the time. . . You’re on your honey- 
moon— that’s the only thing that ought to worry you. . . 
Isn’t that true. Signora?” He smiled at Giulia, with that 
■ smile of his whicli looked like a grimace caused by some 
mutilation; and Giulia smiled back at him, saying gaily, 
“Perhaps it’s just that that’s worrying him— isn’t that so, 
Marcello?” 

Lina still continued to press his foot with hers, and he 
experienced at this contact a sense of duplication— as 
though the ambiguity of his love-relationships had now 
been transferred to his whole life and there were mo 
situations instead of only one: the first, in which he point- 
ed out Quadri to Orlando and went back to Italy with 
Giulia, tlie second in which he saved Quadri, deserted 
Giulia, and stayed in Paris with Lina. The two situations, 
like two superimposed photographs, cut across eadi other 
and were confused by the varying colors of his feelings of 
regret and horror, of hope and of melancholy, of resigna- 
tion and of revolt. He knew perfectly well that Lina was 
pressing his feet merely in order to deceive him and to 
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perform faithfully her role of the woman in love; atid yet, 
absurd though it was, he almost hoped that this was not • 
true and that she did seriously love him. He w^ wond,er- 
ing all the time why in the world she had chosen, oiJt of 
so many possible ones, this particular method— so tradi-f^; 
tional and so common— of expressing sentimental under-’*^ 
standing, and he seemed to find in that choice another 
sign of her settled contempt for him, as a person who did ; 
not require very much subtlety or inventiveness to deceive 
him. Meanwhile Lina, still pressing his foot and gazing at 
him with intention, was saying, “About this honeymoon 
of yours. . . I’ve already spoken to Giulia, but as I know 
Giulia won’t have the courage to speak to you about it, . 
I’m going to make the suggestion myself. . . Why don't 
you come and spend the last part of it in Savoy? ... 
With us? . . . We shall be there the whole summer. . . 
We’ve got a lovely spare room. . . You could stay a week 
or ten days or as long as you like . . . and go straight 
back to Italy from there.” 

So, Marcello said to himself, almost disappointed, so 
that was the cause of the foot-pressing. It occurred to him 
again, this time with a touch of spite, how extremely well 
the invitation to Savoy fitted in with Orlando’s plan; if 
they accepted tlie invitation, they would keep Lina in 
Paris and in the meantime Orlando would have plenty of 
. time to deal with Quadri do’ivn there in tlie mountains. 
He said slowly, “Personally I’ve notliing against a jaunt 
' to Savoy . . . but not for a week or so . . . not before 
we’ve seen Paris.” 

“But that’s perfect,” cried Lina at once, triumphantly; 

' “you can come down there with me. . . My husband’s 
V going on tomorrow. . . I’ve got to stay anotiier week in 
Paris too.” 

Marcello observed that her foot was no longer pressing 
against his. As the need tliat had inspired it ceased, so the 
. flattery ceased also; and Lina had not even thought to 
thank him by a glance. From Lina his eyes moved to bis 
wife, and he saw tliat she was looking displeased. Then 
she said, “I’m sorry I can’t agree with my husband . • ; 

; and I’m sorry also if I seem rude to you. Signora Oiwdn 
... but it’s impossible for us to go to Savoy.’ 
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‘‘Why?" Marcello could not help exclaiming. “After 

"After Paris, as you know, we've got to go to the C6te 
d'Azur to join those friends of ours.” This was a lie,. for 
they bad no, friends on the C6te d’Azur. Marcello saw that 
Giulia was lying in order to get rid of Lina and at the 
sgme time to demonstrate to him her indifference to the 
* other woman. But there was a danger that Lina, disgusted 
■ at.Giulia's refusal, might leave with Quadri. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to guard against this and to make his re- 
calcitrant tvife accept the invitation rvithout more ado. 
He said hastily, “Oh, those people— we can give that up 
if necessary. . . We can see ^em at any time.” 

. “The C6te d'Azurl— but how awful,” exclaimed Lina, 
pleased at Marcello's siding with her. And she went on, in 
a gay, impetuous, singsong voice, “Whoever goes to the 
•C6te d’Azurl . . . South American adventiurers, co- 
cottes. . 

“Yes, but we promised to go,” said Giulia obstinately. 

Again Marcello felt Lina's foot pressing his own. With 
an effort, he said, “Come on, Giulia, why shouldn’t we 
j accept?” 

' “Well, if you really want to. . . .” she replied, bending 
her head. 

^ He saw Lina, at these words, turn toward Giulia with a 
disturbed, sad, irritated, surprised look on her face. “But 
why?” she cried, with a kind of wondering consternation 
in her voice, “what is it? . . . Just that you want to see 
that horrible C6te d’Aziu-? . . . That’s simply being pro-' 
vincial. . . Nobody but provincials wants to visit the 
Gote d Azur. . , I assure you no one in your place would 
hesitate for a moment. . . Whyl” she went on suddenly, 
with desperate vivacity, “there must be some reason that 
you re not telling us. . . Perhaps you’ve taken a dislike 
to my husband and me?" 

Marcello could not but admire the violence of passion 
that permtted Lina to make what was, in effect, a lover’s 
^ne with Giulia in his otvn and Quadri’s presence. 

. Giulia, somewhat surprised, protested, “Please . . . real- 
ly, . . Wliat are you saying?" 

Quadri, who was silently eating and appeared to be en- 
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joying his food rather than listening to the conversation, 
observed with his usual indifference, “Lina, you’re em- 
barrassing the lady. . . Even if she has taken a dislike to 
us, as you say, she’ll never tell us so.’’ 

“Yes, you’ve taken a dislike to us,’’ Lina went on, taking 
no notice of her husband, “or rather, perhaps it’s me 
you’ve taken a dislike to. - . Is that so, my dear? . ... 
You’ve taken a dislike to me. . . One imagines,’’ she v/ent‘ 
on, turning to Marcello and still speaking with that same 
desperate social vivacity which hinted at things it did not 
say, “One imagines that somebody likes one, and some- 
times, instead, it’s just the people one wants to be liked by 
who simply can’t bear one. . , Now be truthful, my dear, 
and admit that you can’t bear me. . . And while I’m talk- 
ing like this and stupidly insisting that you should come 
and stay with us in Savoy, you’re thing, ‘What does this 
crazy woman tvant of me? How is it she doesn’t, realize 
that I can’t endure her face, her voice, or her manners - 
her whole personality, in fact?’ ... Be truthful, admit 
that’s just the kind of thing you’re thinking at this very 
moment-’’ 

Now, thought Marcello, she had abandoned all pru- 
dence; and if it was perhaps possible for the husband to 
attribute no importance to these heart-wrung insinua- 
tions, he himself— for %vhose benefit, according to the 
pretence, all this insistence was being displayed— could 
hardly fail to realize for whom they were really intended. 
Giulia, mildly astonished, protested, “But what are you 
thinking about ... I should really like to know why you 
think these things.’’ 

“So it’s true,’’ exclaimed the afilicted woman, “you have 
taken a dislike to me." Then, turning to her husband, she 
said, with febrile, bitter complacency, “You see, Edmon- 
do, you said she wouldn’t tell me. . . But now she has 
told me: she has taken a dislike to me." 

“I didn’t say that,” said Giulia smiling; "I nerer cren 
dreamed of such a thing. . .’’ 

“You didn’t say it but you made it s.':rd. 

Quadri, Avithout raising bis eyes from 
“Lina, I don’t underr"’"'^ 'rou so an • • ^ 
this. . . Why should £ 



to voii? She's only loiown you for a few hours, and prob- 
ably she hasn’t any particular feeling about you. 

Marcello saw that he would have to intervene again; 
Lina’s 'eyes, angry and almost insulting in thetr look of , 
scorn ^nd imperiousness, demanded it of him. She was no 
longer pressing his foot now, but, with crazy imprudence, • 
at-a mmnent when he happened to place his hand on the 
'table, she pretended to be taking some salt and gave his 
fingers a squeeze. He said, in a conciliating but decisive 
m^ner, "Giulia and I, on the contrary, both like you very , 
much indeed . . . and we accept your invitation with , 
pleasure. . . We'll certainly come— won’t we, Giulia?’’ 

"Yes, of course," said Giulia, suddenly surrendering; 
‘‘it was only because of that engagement of ours. . . We 
really wanted to accept.” 

"Splendid . . . Then that’s understood . . . We'II 
• leave together in a week’s time.” Lina was radiant, and at 
once started to talk of the walks they would take in Savoy, 
of the beauty of that part of the country, of the house in 
which they would be staying. Marcello noticed, however, 
that she talked in a confused way, more in obedience, as 
^ it were, to an urge to sing— like a bird suddenly gladdened 
f‘ by a ray of sunshine inside its cage-than to the necessity 
of saying anything particular or giving any particular in- 
formation. And, just as a bird gains vigor from its own 
singing, so did she appear to become intoxicated with the 
sound of her oivn voice, that trembled with the exultation 
of an imprudent, uncontrolled delight. Feeling himself 
excluded from the conversation between the two women, 
Marcello almost mechanically looked up at the mirror 
hanging at Quadri’s back; the honest, good-natured face 
of Orlando was still there, suspended in the void, decap- 
itated but alive. But it was no longer alone; beside it, in 
profile, no less precise and no less absurd, another head 
could now be seen, talking to the head of Orlando. It was 
the head of a bird of prey, but with nothing of the eagle 
about it; of a bird of prey of a poor, inferior species— with 
small, dull, deep-set eyes beneath a low forehead; a large, 
melantdioly, beaky nose; hollow cheeks ivith the shadow of 
Mceticism upon them; a small mouth; a shriveled chin. 
Marcello allowed his eyes to rest for some time upon this 
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face, wondering if he had seen it before; and he started 
when Quadri's voice asked him, "By the way", Clerid . ; ^ 
If I asked a favor of you . . . would you grant it me?” 

It was an unexpected question; and Marcello noticed 
that Quadri had waited to ask it until his wife had at last 
stopped talking. "Certainly," he said, “if it's in' my 
power.” 

It seemed to him that Quadri looked at his wife before 
he spoke, as if to have her corroboration of an agreement 
already discussed and arranged. "It's about the following 
matter,” Quadri then said, in a tone of voice both gentle 
and cynical, “You are certainly not ignorant of my activi- 
ties here in Paris and of the reason why I have never gone 
back to Italy . . . Now we have friends in Italy with' 
whom we correspond as best rve can . . . One of the , 
methods we use is to entrust letters to people who have 
no concern with politics, or who anyhow are not suspected 
of carrying on any political activities ... 1 thought per- 
haps you would take one of these letters to Italy for me 
. . . and post it at the first station you happen to come 
to— Turin, for instance.” 

There was a silence. Marcello now realized that Quad- 
ri's request had no other purpose than to put him to the 
test, or, at the least, to embarrass him; and he also saw 
that it was made by agreement with Lina. Probably 
Quadri, faithful to his system of persuasion, had con- 
vinced his wife of the expedience of tin's plan— though not 
to such an extent as to modify her hostility towards Mar- 
cello. The latter thought he could guess this from the 
cold, drawn, almost irritated look on her face. But he 
could not, for the moment, perceive ivhat other purpose 
Quadri could have in view. To gain time, he answered, 
“But if they find out, I shall end up in orison." 

Quadri smiled and said, jokingly, “That wouldn’t do 
any great harm . . . On die contrary, for us it -would be 
quite a good thing . . . Don’t you kno-\\’ tliat political 
movements require martyrs and victims?” 

Lina frowned but said nothing. Giulia looked at Mar- 
cello anxiously. It was obvious that she wanted her hus- 
band to refuse. Marcello rpsnmed. slnwlv. “In fact, you 
really almost -want the 



-“Nw nbt that," .said the professor, pouring' himsel 
some wifie in a playful, careless manner which, for s6m( 
reason, ahnost made Marcello sorry for him. “What w< 
want is' that the greater possible number of people shoulc 
compromise themselves and fight on our side . . . Gpinj 
. to prison for our cause is only one of a ve^ large numbs 
of ways of compromising oneself and joining in the stfug 
gle—certainly not the only one.” He drank slowly; thei 
went on, seriously and in an unexpected manner. “But . 
only asked you, so to speak, as a matter of form . . - ! 
kno'w you’ll refuse.” 

“You guessed right,” said Marcello, who had beet 
weighing the pros and cons of tlie proposal. “I'm sorry 
but 1 don’t think I can do you this service.” 

“My husband isn’t concerned with politics,” explainec 
Giulia with nervous solicitude, "he’s a government of 
ficial . . . he’s outside all that.” 

"Yes, of course,” said Quadri, with an air of-.indul 
gence, almost of affection; “of course; he’s a govemmen 
official." 

It seemed to Marcello that Quadri was curiously satis 
fied at his reply. His wife, on the other hand, lookec 
angry. She asked Giulia, in an aggressive tone; "Why ar< 
you so afraid of your husband being concerned will 
politics?” 

"What’s the use of it?” answered Giulia, with perfeci 
naturalness; "He’s got to think of his own future, not ol 
politics.” 

"That’s how the women in Italy argue,” said Lina 
turning to her husband, "and then you’re surprised thai 
things go as they do.” 

• Giulia was annoyed. “Really, Italy has nothing to dc 
with it ... In certain circumstances the women of any 
country would argue in the same way ... If you lived 
in Italy, you’d think as I do," 

"Now, now, don't get angry,” said Lina, tvith a gloomy 
but affectionate laugh, passing her hand, in a rapid caress, 
around Giulia’s sulky face. "I was joking. . . You may be 
right . . . Anyhow you're so charming when you defend 
your husband and get angry on his behalf. , . Isn’t it 
true, Edmondo, that she’s charming?” 
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Quadri made a vague, slightly disgusted, sign of agree-, 
roent, as much as to say, “women’s talk,” and then went 
on, seriously, “You’re right. Signora ... A man sliDuld 
never be placed in the position of having to clioose be-, 
tween truth and bread.” 

The subject, it seemed to Marcello, was exhausted. 
Nevertheless he was still curious to know the real reason 
of the proposal. The waiter changed the plates and put a 
big dish of fruit on the table. Then the wine -waiter camC' 
up and asked whether he should open die bottle of 
champagne. “Yes, certainly, open it,” said Quadri. 

The waiter took the bottle out of the ice pad, wrapped 
its neck in a napkin, pushed the cork upwards and then, ‘ 
swiftly, poured the foaming wine into the champagne ‘ 
glasses. Quadri rose to his feet, glass in hand. “Let us 
drink to the Cause,” he said; and turning to Marcello, 
“You didn’t want to take the letter, but at least you won’t 
mind drinking a toast will you?” He seemed moved, and 
his eyes were bright with tears; and yet Marcello noticed a 
ertain look of cunning, even of calculation, both in the 
ray he proposed the toast and in the expression of his 
ace, Marcello looked at his wife, and at Lina, before he 
mswered. Giulia, who had risen to her feet, gave him a 
neaning glance, as much as to say, "You can surely drink 
he toast.” Lina was holding her glass in her hand and her 
:yes tvere downcast, and she looked cold and angry, al- 
nost bored. Marcello stood up and said, "To the Cause, 
tlien,” and held out his glass to tap it against Quadri s. 
With an almost childish scruple he was careful to sds: 
mentally "my Cause,” although it seemed to him 
that he no longer had any cause to defend but rnere^r 2 
painful incomprehensible duty to perform. He 
with displeasure that Lina avoided tapping 
against his. Giulia, on the other hand, vrith 
cordiality, sought each persoi 
in a touchingly eager manner, 
cello.” The sharp, melanch 
glasses made him shudder a; 
clock had done previouslv, f 
and saw the head of Orlando 
Ht him ivith bngnt, expreasioi 
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in a severed head; Quadri held out his glass to the waiter 
•who filled it again; then, endowing the gesture with^t 
characteristic, sentimental emphasis, he turned toward. 
Marcello, raising his glass, and said, “And now. 
own personal health, Clerici • # • and thank you. 
stressed the word “thank you” in a meaning manner, emp 
tied his glass at one gulp and sat down. 

For some minutes tliey drank in silence. Giulia hai 
twice emptied her glass, and was now looking at her hm 
band with a tender, grateful, tipsy expression. Suddenl 
she exclaimed: “How good champagne is! ... I sa] 
Marcello, don't you think champagne's good stuff?" 

"Yes, it’s a very good wine," he admitted. 

"You don’t appreciate it enough,” said Giulia. “If 
absolutely delicious . . . I’m tight already.” She laughe 
and shook her head and tlien suddenly went on, raisin 
her glass, “Come on, Marcello, let’s drink to our love.” 

Tipsy, laughing, she held out her glass. The professc 
looked on from a distance; Lina, with a cold, disguste 
expression on her face, made no attempt to hide her di 
approval. Suddenly Giulia changed her mind. "No,” sh 
\ cried, “you’re too austere, it’s quite true . . . You’i 
• ashamed to drink to our love ... so I shall drink, all h 
myself, to life— to life that I love and that's so beautift 
... to lifel” She drank with a joyful, awkward haste tht 
' caused part of the wine to be upset on the table; then sh 
cried, “That brings luckl” and, wetting her fingers in th 
wine, made as if to touch Marcello on the temples. H 
could not help making a movement as though to defen 
himself. Then Giulia jumped up, exclaiming, “You ar 
ashamed . , . well, I’m not”; and she went round th 
. table and embraced Marcello, almost falling on top c 
him and kissing him hard on the mouth. “We’re on ou 
honeymoon,” she said in a challenging tone as she wer 
back to her place, breathless and laughing; "we’re on ou 
honeymoon and we’re not here to engage in politics c 
. carry back letters to Italy.” 

Quadri, to whom these words appeared to be addressee 
said calmly “You’re quite right. Signora.” Marcello, b< 
tween Quadn’s conscious allusions and his wife’s uncoi 
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CHAPTER 16 ■ 


•flE professor took his seat at the wheel of the car, leav- 
ig the door open. “Your husband can go in front with 
line,” Lina said to Giulia, “and you come in the back 
nth me.” 

But Giulia answered, in a teasing, tipsy way, "Why . 
bould I? Personally, I’d ratlier go in front," and she 
umped, in resolutely beside Quadri. So Marcello arid 
dna found themselves side by side on tire back seat. 

Marcello now felt a desire to take Lina at her word and 
lehave as if he really believed that she loved him. In this 
lesire there was more than a mere vindictive impulse; 
here was also a remnant of hope, as though in a contra- 
lictory and involuntary way he still had illusions about 
kina’s feelings. The car moved off, then slowed down at 
i dark spot in order to turn into a side street; and Mar- 
:ello, taking advantage of the darkness, seized Lina’s hand 
hat was lying on her knee and pulled it down on to the 
ieat between them. He saw her turn at his touch with an 
ingry jerk, but tliis was quickly transformed into a false 
jesture of complicity and of urgent warning. The car 
vent on, threading the narrow streets of the Latin Quar- 
:er, and all tlie time Marcello was squeezing Lina’s hand, 
rie could feel it lying tense within his own, rejecting his 
:aress not merely with its muscles but even, so to speak, 
vith its skin, while the fingers tvriggled impotently in 
vhat seemed to be a mixture of repugnance, indignation 
md rage. At a corner the car heeled over and they fell 
igainst each other. Then Marcello seized Lina by the 
jack of the neck, just as one takes hold of a cat that might 
um and scratch, and, twisting her head to one side, 
u'ssed her on the mouth. She tried to disengage herself, 
)ut Marcello took a tighter hold on the thin, shaven, 
Joyish neck, and then Lina, with a subdued groan, gave 
jp alllresistance and submitted to the kiss. Her lips, Mar- 
:ello noticed, were twisted into a grimace of disgust; and 
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at the same time the sharp nails of the hand that he sdl 
held in his were pressed into his palm, in a gesture thal 
might have been thought to be voluptuous but that Mar' 
cello knew was, in reality, charged with horror and loath 
ing. He prolonged the kiss as much as he possibly could 
looking now at her eyes, that tvere sparkling with hatrec 
and impatient repugnance, now, at the black motionles! 
heads of Giulia and Quadri in front. The headlights ol 
an approaching car lit lip the windshield brilliantly,' 
Marcello let go of Lina and threw himself back in his seat 
Out of the comer of his eye he saw her fall back in hei 
seat and then slowly raise her handkerchief to her mouti 
and wipe it in a thoughtful, disgusted manner. And then, 
noticing with what care and what distaste she cleaned 
those lips which, according to the pretence, should have 
still been palpitating and greedy for more kisses, there 
swept over him an obscure feeling of desperate, heart- 


• but it’s' interesting." They went to an illuminated 
‘ doonvay. aboVe which a small rectangle of red glass bore, 
in blue letters,' the words; Xa Cravate Noire. "The Black 
•Tie," explained Lina to -Giulia; “it means the black tie 
thal men wear with dinner jackets and that all the women 
- here wear, from the waitresses to the proprietress.” They 
went into the vestibule and immediately a face with hard ■ 
features and short hair, but beardless and of feminine 
;■ complexion and character, appeared above the cloakroom, 
counter, saying in a thin voice: “Vestiare.” Giulia, 

. . amused, went up to the counter and turned around, let- 
ting heb cloak fall from her bare shoulders into the hands, 
of this attendant in a black jacket, starched shirt and bow 
tie. Then, in an atmosphere thick with smoke and a deaf- 
ening hum of music and voices, they passed through to ; 
the dance floor. 

A handsome woman, of uncertain age but no longer, 
■young, her plump, pale, smooth face rounded off under 
, the dtin by the usual black bow tie, came forsvard be- 
tween die crowded tables to meet them. She greeted Quad- ’ 
ri’s wife with affectionate familiarity, and then, raising 
V to her commanding eye a monocle tJiat was fastened by 
i? a silk cord to die lapel of her masculine jacket, said, 

, "Four people . . . I’ve just the right thing for you, Ma-. 

dame Quadri . . Please come this ivay . , ." Lina, who 
. appeared to have been put in a good humor by the place 
diey were in, leaned over the shoulder of the woman with 
, the eyeglass and made some gay, malicious remark, to 
which she responded, in a manly fashion, with a shrug of 
the shoulders and a scornful grimace. Following her, they. 

. reached an empty table at the far end of the room. 
“Voildl" said the proprietress. Now she, in her turn, bent 
■ down over Lina who had taken her seat, murmured some* 
thing into her ear with a jocular, impudent, look, and 
then, very upright, her small, glossy head held command- , 
, higly erect, went off among the tables. 

, A small, sturdy, very dark-complexioned waitress,' 

, dressed in the same fashion, came to their table, and Lina,' , 
with the gay, self-possessed sureness of someone who. at . 
. last finds herself in a place that suits her tastes, ordered 
. tlie drinks. Then she turned towards Giulia and said 
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cheerfully, "You see how they're dressed? . . Just like 
a convent, isn’t it? . . . Don’t you think it’s odd?’’ 

Giulia, it seemed to Marcello, was now looking embar- 
rassedj and she smiled in an entirely conventional rnah* 
ner. In a small round space among the tables, und& a 
kind of inverted cement, mushroom that vibrated tvith 
the unreal light of neon lamps, was a throng of dancing 
couples, some of them women dancing together. The or- 
chestra— also composed of women dressed as men— was 
banished under the stairs that led to the gallery. The 
professor said, in rather a vague way, “I don’t care for . 
this place . . . These women seem to me to be more 
worthy of pity than of curiosity.’’ Lina did not appear to 
have heard her husband’s remark. She never stopped gaz- 
ing at Giulia, with eyes that were filled with a devouring, 
infatuated, yearning light. At last, as if yielding to an ir- 
resistible longing, she suggested, w’ith a nervous laugh; 
“Shall we dance together? They’ll take us for two of- 
themselves . . . it’ll be amusing . . . Let’s pretend to 
be like them . . . Come along, do , . .’’ 

Laughing excitedly, she had already risen to her feet 
and, with one hand on Giulia’s shoulder, was urging her 
to do the same. Giulia, irresolute, looked first at her and 
then at her husband. Marcello said drily, “What are you 
looking at me for? . . . There’s no harm in it” He saw 
that, now again, he had to support Lina. Giulia siahed 
and rose slowly and umyillingly to her feet. The o±er 
woman, in the meantime, seemed to lose her head alar- 
gether, and kept repeating, “If even your husband sa~ 
there's no harm in it . . . Come along, do, come aTcnr 
. . As Giulia went off, she said, "To tell the trn±. Tm 
not particularly anxious to be taken for one of them." 
But she walked off in front of Lina and, T-rhen she reamed 
the space reserved for dancing, turned back m--arn h^ 
with arms outstretched so that Lina conid rake hchf cf 
her. Marcello watched Lina go close to her. ^nr her 
around Giulia’s waist -tnth manly aisniance am±o 
ity, and then, falling into a dance steo, amde hsr -m: cr 
the dance floor among the other ccmrjea Jar a 
he gazed, in vague but painful ascmhhmerr ar me mr = 
women dancing in each other’s e — - ■ mm nhrcm 
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iliSn Lina; they were dancing cheek to cheek, and, at 
. each step^iina’s arm seemed to enfold Giulia’s waist more 

• dpsely. To him it appeared a sad and unbelievable sight: 
there, he could not help thinking, was the love -which, 
had. tlie world been .different, had life been different,, 
tvould ha-ve been his, would have saved him, would have 
brought him joy. But he was aware of a hand on his arm.. 
He turned and saw Quadri’s red, shapeless face bending, 
towards him. "Clerici,” said Quadri in a voice full of emo- 
tion, “don't imagine tliat I haven’t understood you." 

Marcello looked at him and said slowly: “Excuse me, 
but now it’s I who fail to understand you" 

“Clerici,” ans-(vered the other man quickly, “you know 
, who / am . . . but I also know who you are.” He was 
looking at him intently, and had now taken hold, with , 
both hands of the lapels of Marcello's jacket. The latter, 
agitated, frozen with a sort of terror, stared back into his 
face: no, there was no hatred in Quadri’s eyes, there was, 
rather, a look of sentimental, tearful, melting emotion 
which at the same time had something slightly calculat- ■ 
ing and malicious about it. Then Quadri went on, “I . 
^ know who you are, and I realize that, by speaking in this ' 
^ way, I may give you the impression that I am under an 
t illusion, that I am being naive, or even downright stupid 

• .. . . . Never mind . . . Clerici, I want, in spite of every- 

thing, to be sincere with you, and I say to you: thank 
you." 

Marcello looked at him but said nothing. Quadri’s 
hands were still on the lapels of his coat and he felt it 
, ■ being pulled tightly down on his neck as though some- 
one had seized hold of him with tlie object of thrusting- 
him violently away. “I say to you: thank you," continued < 
Quadri, for having refused to take that letter to Italy 
• ‘ had done your duty, you would have taken 

the letter and handed it on to your superiors . . . so as- 
to get it deciphered and have the people it was addressed 

• to arrested , . . You didn’t do it, Clerici, you refused to 
do it . . . from loyalty, from a sudden recognition of', 
error or a sudden doubt, from honesty ... I don't know 

; ^ only know that you didn’t do it and I repeat again: , 
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Marcello was on the point of replying, but Quadri,*at 
last letting go of his jacket, put his hand in front of his . 
mouth. “No," he said, "don't tell me you refused to take 
charge of the letter in order not to arouse my suspicions; 
in order to act up to your own obligations as a bridegroom 
on his honeymoon . . . Don’t tell me that because I 
know it isn’t true . . . What you've really done is to take 
the first step towards your orvn redemption . . . and I 
thank you for having given me the opportunity of help- 
ing you to take it . . . Go on, Clerici . . . and you may 
be truly reborn to a new life.” Quadri fell back in his seat 
and made a pretence of wishing to quench his thirst, tak- 
ing a long draught from his glass. “But here are the 
ladies,” he said, rising to his feet. Marcello, bewildered, 
followed his example. 

He noticed that Lina appeared to be in a bad temper. 
When she had sat down, she opened her compact in an 
angry, hurried sort of way, and with a series of furious 
dabs hastily powdered her nose and cheeks. Giulia, on 
the other hand, ivas quite placid and indifferent. She sat 
do\vn beside her husband and took his hand affection- 
ately, under the table, as if to assert clearly her feeling of 
repugnance for Lina. The proprietress with the eyeglass 
came up to them and crinkling her smooth, pale cheek 
into a honeyed smile, asked in an affected voice whether 
everything was all right. 

Lina answered tartly that things couldn’t be better. 
The proprietress bent down towards Giulia and said to 
her, “It’s the first time you’ve been here . . . May I offer 
you a flower?” 


“Thank you,” said Giulia, surprised. 

"Christina,” called the proprietress. Another girl in a 
dinner jacket came up-very different from the resplen- 
dent flower girls usually to be found at night dubs. She 
was pale and thin, with no make-up, and had an Oriental- 
looldng face ^vith a big nose, thick lips, and a bare, bony 
forehead beneatli hair cut extremely short and unevenly 
so that It looked as if it had fallen out as Lhe result of an 

of gardenias, and the pro- 
pnetress, having selected one, pinned it on Giuha’s 
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■ : -bpsoiii; jhe words, "An offering from the manaj 

•meht.” v ' ' 

- - ybn,'Xrepeatea Gmlia. 

"NoCarali,” said the proprietress. “Now, I’ll bet Ma 
- anie is Spanish isn't that so?" 

' . • - ‘’Italian,” said Lina. 

' ' “AH. Italian. . . .1 ought to have known it . . . wi 

.-those black eyes . . The words were lost in the no 
.of the crowd, as the proprietress and the thin, melancht 
Cjhristina went off together. 

^ The band had now started to play again. Lina turn 
towards Marcello and said to him, almost angrily, "W 
don’t you ask me to dance? I should like to.” Withou! 
word he rose and followed her to the dance floor. 

They began dancing. Lina held herself well away frt 
. Marcello, who could not help remembering sadly the p 
sessive affection with which, a short time before, she h 
clung to Giulia. They danced in silence for a litde, a 
then, all of a sudden, with a violence in which the ficti 
. . of their amorous collusion was curiously tinged w; 
anger and aversion, Lina said to him, “Instead of kissi 
me in the car, with the risk of my husband noticing 
you might have made your wife give in about the expe 
'■ .tion to Versailles.” 

Marcello was astonished at the naturalness with whi 
she grafted her real anger on to the unreal love-relati< 
' ship; and also at the cynical, brutal, familiar way in whi 
she addressed him, which seemed typical of a woman w 
. : has no scruple in betraying her husband. For a mom< 
he said nothing. Lina, interpreting this silence in her o’ 
^ .way, persisted, “Why don’t you say something? . . . 
■■ this your love? You’re not even capable of making tl 
: silly wife of yours obey you.” 

■ . : “My wife isn’t silly,” he replied gently, more puzzl 

■- than offended by this strange anger. 

■- She flung herself without hesitation into the openi 

- that this anstver gave her. “What d’you mean, she's r 
.silly?” she exclaimed, irritated and almost surprised. “! 

, dear man, even a blind man could see it . . . She’s be: 
tiful, certainly, but completely stupid ... a beauti: 
animal . . . How can you fail to see that?” 
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“I like her as she is,’’ be hazarded. 

“A goose ... A fool ... the C6te d'Azur ... . Jus 
a little provincial miss .without a crumb of -brain •. .. 
The Cote d’Azur, indeed . . . why not Monte Carh 
then, or Deauville? ... or even just the Eiffel Tow^i*?’ 
She seemed beside herself with rage-which, to Marcello’ 
mind, was a sure sign that there had been some unpleas 
ant discussion between her and Giulia while they were 
dancing together. .« 

“Don’t worry about my wife,” he said gently. ‘Jus 
come to the hotel tomorrow morning . . . Giulia wil 
have to accept the fact that you’re there . . . and we’l 
all three go to Versailles.” 

She threw him a look almost of hope. But then angei 
prevailed again and she said, “What an absurd ideal . . 
Your wife said quite clearly that she did not want me tc 
come . . . and I haven’t the habit of going where I’m no 
wanted.” 

Marcello answered simply, “Well, I want you to come.’ 
“Yes, but your wife doesn’t.” 

“^Vhat does it matter to you about my wife? Isn’t i 
enough that you and I love each other?” 

She studied him uneasily and mistrustfully, pullini 
back her head, her soft, ardiing breast close against his 
“Really,” she said, “you talk of our love as if we’d beer 
lovers for goodness knows how long . . . But d’you thinl 
we love each other seriously?” 

Marcello would have liked to say, “Why don’t you low 
me? I could love you so much.” But the words died oi 
his lips, like echoes smothered by an impassable remote 
ness. It seemed to him that he had never loved her s( 
- much as at this moment, when, forcing pretence to th 
point of parody, she insincerely asked him if he were sur 
he loved her. At last, sadly, he said, “You know 1 wish w 
loved each other.” 

"So do I,” she answered vaguely; and it was clear ths 
she was thinking of Giulia. Then, as though waking u 
to reality, she added with sudden rage, “In any rasi 
please don’t kiss me again in the car or anywhere lii 
that . . . I’ve never been able to bear effusions of th; 
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kind . . . They seem to me to shoxv not only a . lack o 

cohsideratioh 'but;a-lack of breeding as well." '• . 

“You haven't yet told me,” he said, clenching his teeth 
“whether, you are coming to Versailles tomorrow.” 

. 'He saw her. hesitate, and then, perplexed, she asked 
“Do you really think your wife won’t be annoyed whei 
she sees me arriving? . . . She won't insult me as she di( 
today at the restaurant?” 

‘ “I'm sure she won't. She may be a bit surprised, that' 
all But before you come I’ll be sure and bring he 
»uhd.” , 

“Will you be able to?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have the impression that your tvife can’t endun 
ie‘,” she said in a questioning tone, as though waiting t( 
E reassured. 

“You’re wrong,” he replied, gratifying her half-ex 
ressed wish, “on the contrary, she likes you very much.’ 
■“Really?” 

“Yes, really . . . She was telling me so only today.” 
“And what did she say?” 

“Oh Lord, nothing very special . . . That you wer( 
eautiful, that you seemed intelligent ... the truth, ii 
ict,” 

“I’ll come, then,” she decided, “I’ll come immediateh 
her my husband leaves . . . about nine ... so that w( 
in catcli die ten o’clock train . . . I’ll come to yom 
otel.” 

Marcello resented this haste, this relief, on her part, as 
2 t anodier offence to his own feeling for her. And, kin 
led suddenly by an indefinable longing for a love-rela 
onship of any kind, even a false, ambiguous one, he said 
f’m so glad you’ve decided to come.” 

"Yes?” 

"Yes, because I don’t think you’d have done it unless 
lu loved me,” 

“I might have done it for some other reason,” she re- 
lied maliciously. 

"What reason?” 

“We women are spiteful . ; . just to be spiteful to 
)ur ivife.” 
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So she thought only of Giulia, all the time. Marcellc 
said nothing, but, still dancing, guided her toward the 
entrance door. Two more turns, and they foui^ them- 
selves right in front of the cloakroom, one step from the 
door. “But where are you taking me?” she asked. ■ 

“Listen,” pleaded Marcello in a low voice, so that the 
attendant, standing behind the counter, could not heai 
him , “let’s go out into the street for a moment.” 

“What for?” 

“There’s no one there ... I want you to give me j 
kiss ... of your own accord . . to show me that yoi 
really love me.” 

"I shouldn’t dream of such a thing,” she said, her ange 
flaring up again suddenly. 

“But why? . . . It’s a deserted street, quite dark . 
“I’ve already told you that I can’t bear these publi 
displays.” 

“Please.” 

“Leave me alone,” she said, in a hard, loud voice; am 
she disengaged herself and went quickly back to the danc 
floor. Marcello, as though swept away by her outbursi 
aossed the threshold and went out into the street. 

The street, as he had told Lina, was dark and deserted 
and the pavements, dimly lit by infrequent lamppost 
were bare of passers-by. On the far side of the street, unde 
the high garden wall, stood a few cars. Marcello took h 
handkerchief from his pocket and stood looking at th 
leafy tree tops above the wall as he wiped his sweatin 
brow. He felt stunned, as if he had received a sharp, vi* 
lent blow over the head. He did not remember ever ha 
ing so humbly entreated a woman before, and was almo 
ashamed of having done so. At the same time he realize 
that all hope of inducing Lina not so much to love hi 
as simply, even, to understand him, had now vanishe 
At that moment he heard behind him the sound of a c 
engine, and then the car itself slid up beside him at 
stopped. There was a light inside; and at the wheel Me 
cello saw the figure-looking just like that of a fami 
chauffeur-of the Secret Service agent Orlando. His coi 
panion with the long, thin, bird-of-prey face sat besu 


“Sir,” whispered Orlando. 
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* At the hotel they all got out of the car to say their 
faifeweilsr Quadrii after hurriedly shaking hands with 
Marcello Giulia, went back to the car. Lina dallied a 
moment to’ say something to Giulia, and then Giulia said 
good-bye to her and went into the hotel. For a moment 
Lina and Marcello were left alone on the pavement. He 
■^saidjln an embarrassed way, “Till tomorrow, then." "Thl 
tomorrow,” she echoed, botving and smiling in her social 
mannen Then she turned away from him; and he re- 
joined Giulia in the hall of the hotel. 


CHAPTER 17 


When Marcello awoke and turned his eyes up toward 
the ceiling, in the dim, uncertain light of half-dosed shut- 
ters, he remembered immediately that at that hour Quad- 
li was already driving over the roads of France, followed 
A at a short distance by Orlando and his men; and he 
^'realized that the visit to Paris was over. The visit was 
over, he repeated to himself, although the visit had scarce- 
ly begun. It was over because, with Quadri's death— which 
. was already, so to speak, paid for— he had brought to a 
.. conclusion that period of his life during which he had 
. tried by every possible means to rid himself of the burden 
of solitude and abnormality with which Lino’s death had' 
,left him. He had succeeded in this at the price of a crime, 
or, rather, of what would have been a crime if he had not ■ 

■ knptra how to justify it and give it a meaning. As far as 
he himself was concerned, he was sure that such justifica- 
r.tiph would not be wanting. As a good husband, a good 
.father, a good citizen, he would see his life slovdy but 
.Steadily acquiring the completeness it had hitherto 
lacked; and this too was thanfa to Quadri's death which, 
once and for all, precluded any turning back. So it was 
&at Lino’s death, that had been the first cause of his som- 
. her tragedy, would be nullified and canceled out by 
Quadri's, just as, once upon a time, the expiatory saarifice , 
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of an innocent human victim nullified and camvU'v! on 
the ffuilt of a previous crime. But it -was not only he oain 
self that was concerned. The justification of his life am 
of the murder of Quadri did not depend only on him 
“The time has come,” he argued lucidly, “whmi othen 
must do their duty too . . . other^vise I shall be leii 
alone, witli this dead man on my hands, and in tlie ent 
I shall have merely added nothing to nothing.” The 
others, as he well knew, were the government h^ hac 
agreed to serve by means of this murder, the social system 
that expressed itself in that same pvernment, and tht 
lation Itself that accepted the guidance of that socia; 
lystem. It would not be enough to say; “I have done in^ 
iuty ... I have acted in this way because I was ordered 
to do so.” Such a justification might suffice for Orlande 
the Secret Service man, but not for him. What was need 
ed, for him, was the complete success of that government 
that social system, that nation; and not merely an externa 
success but an intimate, essential success as well. Only ir 
that way could what was normally considered an ordinar 
aime become, instead, a positive step in a necessary direc 
tion. In other words, there must be brought about, thank: 
to forces that did not depend on him, a complete trans 
formation of values. Injustice must become justice; treach 
ery, heroism; death, life. At this point he felt the need t( 
express his own position in crude, sarcastic words, anc 
said to himself coldly, “If, in fact, fascism is a failure, i 
all the blackguards and incompetents and imbeciles ii 
Rome bring the Italian nation to ruin, then I’m nothin 
but a tvretched murderer.” But he immediately made 
mental correction. "And yet, as things are now, I couldii 
have done othenvise.” 


Giulia, who was still asleep beside him, stirred, a 
with a slow, strong, gradual movement clasped him tip 
ly, fipt with her two arms, then with her legs, and laid ! 
head on his chest. Marcello made no resistance, but he i 
out his arm and took up the little luminous clock on 
bed table to look at the time. It was a quarter past ni 
Oriando had led him m supp, 
they would at this moment at some point or other 
some French hightvay, Quadri’s car mSst be lying ab; 
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doned in a ditch tvith a corpse at the wheel. Giulia mu3 
nrured, **What time is it? 

"A quarter past nine.” _ 

how late it is,” she said tvithout moving. We v 

slept at ’least nine hours." 

"You see how tired we must have been. 

■ “Atett’t we going to Versailles?" 

“Yes, of course ... In fact we ought to get dressed, 
e said’ with a sigh, "Signora Quadri will soon be here. 
“I'd much rather she wasn’t coming . . . She neve 
:aves me in peace, ivith her love-making." 

Marcello said nothing. After a moment Giulia went on 
And what’s the program for the next few days?” 

Before he could prevent himself, Marcello replied, “W 
aust go home,” in a voice that sounded to him positivel 
aoumful, from tlie melancholy he was feeling. 

Giulia now roused herself and, pulling back her hea( 
ind shoulders a little but not letting go of him, asked ii 
m astonished voice, in alarm, "Go home? So soon? We’v 
jarely arrived and we’ve got to go back already?” 

“I didn’t tell you yesterday," he lied, “because I didn’ 
vant to spoil the evening for you . . . But in the aftej 
icon I got a telegram recdling me to Rome." 

"Oh, what a pityl ... what a dreadful pity!” sai( 
Siulia in a good-natured, already resigned tone, “jus 
when I was beginning to enjoy Paris . . . Besides, wi 
iiaven’t seen anything.” 

"D’you mind very much?" he asked her gently, strokinj 
ier head. 

“No, but I should have liked to stay a few days at ant] 
nte ... if only to get some idea of Paris." 

"We’ll come back again." 

. There was silence. Then Giulia, with a lively move 
hent of her arms and her whole body, pressed up against 
lim and said; "Well, tell me anyhow what we’re going tc 
lo in the future . . . What’s our life going to be?” 

'Why d’you want to know that?” 

^ “Never mind,” she answered, snuggling up against him. 
Because I like so much to talk about the future ... in 
>ed ... in the dark.” 
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“Well/' began Marcello in a calm, colorless voice, ‘ 
go back now to Rome and look for a place to live.” 
“How big a place?” 

‘Tom: or five rooms plus oflSces . . . Having found 
we buy everything necessary to furnish it.” 

“I should like a flat on the ground floor,” she said i 
dreamy voice, "with a garden . . . not a big one . 
but with trees and flowers, so that one could sit out ii 
when it's fine.” 

“Nothing could be easier," Marcello agreed. “T1 
we’ll set up house ... I think I’ll have enough moi 
to furnish it completely . . . not with expensive thin 
of cmirse ...” 

"You must have a nice study of your own,” she said. 
‘Why should I have a study, considering that I work 
an office . . . Better a good big living room.” 

“Yes, a living room, drawing room and dining rex 
combined. And we’ll have a nice bedroom too, shan’t w 
“Yes, of course.” 

“But none of those dreary old-fashioned beds . . 
want a real proper bedroom, %vith a proper double I 
. . . And teU me . . . we’ll have a nice kitchen too?” 
“Certainly we’ll have a nice kitchen, why not?” 

“I want to have a double stove, mth gas and elect 
ity. . . And I want a nice refrigerator too ... If 
haven’t enough money, these things can be bought by 
stallments. That mil make it easier.” 

“Yes, of course ... by installments.” 

“And tell me, what are we going to do in this hous 
‘We're going to live in it and be happy.” 

“I do need so much to be happy," she said,,cudd] 
up even closer to him, “so very much ... If you ki 
... It seems to me I’ve needed to be happy ever sin 
was bom.” 

‘Well, we will be happy," said Marcello with aln 
aggressive firmness. 

“And shall we have children?” 

"Of course.” 

I want lots of them, ' she said with a kind of sines 
intonation, “I v-ant one every year, at least for the 
four years of our marriage . . . so that then we shall 1 
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a famiW and 1 want' to haye a family as quickly as possible 
-It seems to' me that one’ oughtn’t to wait, othemise 
it' may be too late . . .-.And when, one has a family, all 
the rest comes of itself, doesh t it? 

“Of course, all tlie res't comes of itself.” 

She was silent a moment and tlien asked, "D’you tlunk 


I’m with child alreadyt 
' "How could I know?” 

“IE I am," she said with a laugh, “it would mean that 
our -child was begotten in the train.” 


“Would you like that?” 

"Yes,- it.would be a lucky sign for him . . . You never 
know, he might become a great traveler . . . The first 
diild I want to be a boy . . . then I’d rather the second 


was a girl . . . I’m sure she’d be very beautiful . . . 
You’re good-looking and I’m not exactly ugly . . . We 
two certainly ought to have very lovely children.” 

Marcello said nothing and Giulia went on, "Why are 
you so silent? Wouldn't you like to have children by me?” 
"Of course I should,” he replied; and all of a sudden he 


felt, to his astonishment, two tears spout out of his eyes 
•’and trickle down his cheeks. And then two more, hot and 


"scalding, like tears already wept some time long past, that 
had lain within his eyes to be infused with burning sor- 
row. He knew that what made him weep was Giulia’s talk 
of happiness of a few' minutes before, and yet he was 
• unable to define the reason of it. Perhaps it was because 
"this happiness had been paid for in advance at so dear 
.a price; perhaps because he realized that he would never 
.be able to be happy, not, anyhow, in the simple, affec- 
tionate way described by Giulia. With an effort he at last 
‘repressed his desire to weep, and, without Giulia’s notic- 
dng it, wiped his eyes with the back of his hand. Giulia, 

- meanwhile, was embracing him more and more closely, 
clinging to him desirously with her body, seeking to guide’ 
-his listless, inattentive hands to caress and enfold her, 
Thdn he^ felt her bend her face toward his and begin 
. kissing him repeatedly on his cheeks and his mouth, on 
his brow and on his chin, with a kind of frantic, childish . 
eagerness. Finally she whispered to him, in an almost 
mournful tone, "Why won’t you come to me . . , Come 
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and take me," and he seemed to detect in her voice of 
entreaty something like a reproof for having thought 
more of his o^'m happiness than of hers. And then, wliile 
he was embracing her, penetrating, gently and easily,.into 
her, and while she, beneath him, her head thrown back 
on the pillow, her eyes closed, was . beginning to raise and 
lower her hips with a regular, composed, vaguely thought-; 
£ul motion, like that of a wave rising and falling witli the 
ebb and flow of the tide— at that moment there was a loud 
knock on the door and a voice called: “Express Mes- 
sengerl” 

“What can it be?” she murmured, panting, half open- 
ing her eyes; “don’t move . . . What does it matter?” 
farcello turned his head and could just see, on the floor 
1 the brighter light near the door, a letter which had 
een pushed in through the crack. At the same moment 
dulia became motionless and rigid beneatli him, throw- 
ig back her head and breathing deeply and pressing her 
ngemails into his arms. She twisted her head on tlie 
illow first one way and then the other, and murmured. 
Kill me.” 

Irrationally, Marcello recalled Lino's cry, "Kill me 
ike a dogl” He was conscious of a horrible anxiety sweep- 
ng over him. He waited for some time, until Guilia's 
lands fell back upon the bed; then he turned on the 
amp, got up, fetched the letter and came and lay doivn 
igain beside his wife. Guilia had now curled up with her 
lack to him and her eyes closed. Marcello looked at the 
etter before putting it down on the edge of the bed, 
lose to her mouth which was still open and panting, 
rhe envelope was addressed to “Madame Guilia Clerid 
n an obviously feminine hand. “A letter from Signora 
^uadri," he said. ^ . . 

Guilia, without opening her eyes, murmtu'ed. Give n 
:o me.” ..j,- 

A long silence followed. The letter was lying ■ 

Guilia’s mouth, in the full light of the 
relaxed and motionless, appeared to be ccrr-er 

sighed, opened her eyes, and taking hold idth 

of the letter in one hand, tore open d"" 
her teeth, pulled out the sheet of pap^. 
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Matcello saw her -smile; then she murmured, "The 
pay that In Jove the one who flies is the winner . . . Sine 
I. treated- her -badly yesterday evening, she informs m 
that she has' cHanged her mind and has gone off th: 
jxiorning' with her husband • • , She hopes 111 join he 
... .-Bon voyage!'. 

"She’s gone? repeated Marcello. 

. -"Yes, she left at seven this morning with her husbant 
for Savoy And you know why she’s gone? You ri 
member yesterday evening, when I danced with her th 
second time? It was I who asked her to dance and sh 
•was pleased because she hoped I was at last going to taJ 
some notice of her . . . Well, I told her, on the contrar 
with the greatest frankness, that she must give up a 
idea of me . . . and that if she went on, I should cea: 
' to -see her altogether, and that I loved no one but yoi 
and that she must leave me in peace, and that she ougl 
to be ashamed of herself ... In fact I said so many thinj 
to her she almost burst into tears . . . That’s why she’s gor 
today . . . You see how she calculated?—/ go away so th; 
you can join me again . . . She’ll have to wait a bit." 

“Yes, she’ll have to wait a bit,” repeated Marcello. 

"In any case I’m very glad she’s gone," resumed Guili; 
"She was so persistent and tiresome ... As for joinir 
her again, don’t let’s even speak of it ... I don’t wai 
ever to sec th.u woman again.’’ 

- "You won't ever see her again,” said Marcello. 


CHAPTER 18 


The room at the Ministry in which Marcello worke 
looked out on to a lesser courtyard. It was a very sraa 
room, unsymmetrical in shape, and contained nothir 
but a desk and a couple of shelves. It was at the end of 
coiridor that led nowhere, and was a long way from tf 
Waiting room. To get to it Marcello used a back staircai 


that came out at the rear of the building into fr, r- 
quented lane. One morning, a u-eek after his 
Paris, he was sitting at his table. In spite of t|ic 
he had neither taken off his jacket nor undone hit <• 
many of his colleagues did. He had the }H<ne(thV,-,r, 
of never altering in tlie office tlie appearance 
outside of it. Fully dressed, therefore, his ' 

in a high, tight starched collar, he started 
Italian and foreign newspapers before gctfi.sv 
work. That morning again, though six ..d-v 

passed, his first glance was for tlie Quadri rr.nrdd; 
noticed that both news and headlines were ren^ck d-d 
a sure sign that the investigations had made r.e prde';'-. 
A couple of French newspapers of the Left gave 
story of the crime over again, punctuating fheidaeiic""*- 
with interpretations of certain odd or significa'.'dd<ei?:'L. 
that Qua^ had been stabbed to death in the ^ j ^ 

wood; that his wife, on the other hand, had beer, htl '.-r 
three revolver bullets at the side of the road a r.d hex 'idd; 
then dragged into the wood beside her hu.thar.d's:, 
the car had also been tal • ■ - 

among the bushes. The c 
the car had been conceale 
from the road, had prever 
The newspapers of the 
that the couple had been 1 
from Italy. Some of the ps 
hand, took the risk of gi 
manner— the official accou; 

“•that they had been mur 
ouTiing to divergencies of 
the war in Spain. Marcel 
and took up a French illu 
; 3tely struck by a photog 

' of a full jou 

1 The picture carried the ti( 
j «Gevaudan,'’andmustI 
of the discovery or soon a 
■ of a wood with s 

tanches, bright patches 


liinks; and on -th e ground, hal£ hidden in the long grass 
difficult to see at a first glance m the confused variation 
of light .^d shade; the nvo bodies. Quadri tvas lying on 
his back, and of liim nothing could be seen but the shoul- 
'’•“is and the head, and of the latter only die chin srith the 
ack .liiie of a cut across die throat. Lina was lying half 
rpss her husband, and her whole person could be seen: 
hrcello calmly put dorm his lighted cigarette on the 
ige of the ash tray, took up a magnifying glass and 
mtinized the photograph with care. Although it was 
■ay and ont of focus and indistinct because of the patches 
E sun and shade in the undergrowth, it showed Lina's 
ody quite recognizably— at the same time both slender 
ad fully formed, both pure and sensual, both beautiful 
ad bizarre, with the broad shoulders below the delicate, 
lin neck, the full bosom above the ivasplike slimness of 
le ivaist, the wide hips and the long, elegant legs. Part of 
er body and her v.’idely spread skirt covered the body of 
er husband, and it looked as though she were trying to 
fhisper into his ear as she lay there, tw'isted to one side, 
ter face buried in the grass, her mouth against his cfaeeL 
For a long time Marcello looked at the photograph 
luough the magnifying glass, seeking to examine every 
ine, every shadow, every detail of it. He felt that this pic- 
are, filled with a stillness that went beyond die mechani- 
al stillness of the photograph had attained the last, final 
tdlness of death, breathed an atmosphere of enviable 
leace. The photograph, it seemed to him, was full of the 
itterly profound silence that must have followed the ter- 
ible, lightning-like suddenness of the death agony. A few 
aoments before, all had been confusion, violence, terror, 
latred, hope, despair; a few moments, and all teas fin- 
>faed, hushed. He remembered that the tw'o bodies had 
lin for a long time in the undergrowdi, almost t-wo days; 
nd he pictured to himself how the sun must have 
.•armed them for many hours and gathered about them 
he humming life of insects, and how it must then have 
one away, slowly leaving them to the silent darkness of 
he gentle summer night. The dews of night had wept 
pon tlieir cheeks, the faint wind had murmured in the 
ighest branches and in the bushes of the undergrowth. 
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With sunrise, the lights and shadorvs of the day had rc 
turned, as if to an appointed meeting place, to play ove 
the two figures as they lay there motionless. Rejoicing ii 
the freshness and pure splendor of the-.mpmingi a bin 
had perched on a branch to sing its song. A bee had 'cii 
cled around Lina’s head, a flower had opened besid 
Quadri’s dirown-back forehead. As they lay there silen 
and still, the chattering waters of the brooks that woum 
through the forest had spoken to them, the inhabitani 
of the wood— stealthy squirrels, bounding rabbits— ha 
moved about them. And all the time, beneath them, th 
earth on which they lay had slowly taken the impressior 
in its soft bed of grass and moss, of the stiff forms of thei 
bodies, had been preparing, in answer to their mute r< 
quest, to receive them into its lap. 

He started at a knock on the door, threw away the r( 
view and called, “Come in!’’ The door opened slowly an^ 
for a moment Marcello could see no one.^ Then, lookin 
cautiously through the opening, appeared the hones 
peaceable, broad face of the Secret Service agent Orland( 

“May I come in, sir?’’ 

"Of course, Orlando,” said Marcello in an official ton 
of voice, “come in. . . Have you something to tell me? 

Orlando came in, closed the door, and walked fonvan 
staring hard at Marcello, And , then, for the first timi 
Marcello noticed that everything about that florid, heate 
face was good-natured— everything except the eyes, whicl 
small and deep-set below the bald forehead, glittered i 
a singular manner. “How odd,” thought Marcello as 1] 
looked at him, “that I hadn’t noticed before.” He made 
sign to Orlando to sit down and the latter obeyed wid 
out a -^vord, still staring at him with those brilliant eye 
“Cigarette?” suggested Marcello, holding out his case. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the other man, taking a cig: 
rette. There was silence for a moment. Then Orland 
blew some smoke from his moudi, looked for an instan 
at the lighted end of his cigarette, and said, “D’you know 
sir, what is die most curious thing about the Ouadr 
affair?” 

“No, what?” 

“That is wasn’t necessary.” 
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crapii that hVhahdfed to Marcello, who took it and look 
It iC .It showed Eve children bettveen thirteen and s 
5 «ars old; standing in - a row in order of size, three gii 
and tiTO bays, all in tlieir best clothes, the girls in whit 
theT)oys-i».sailor suits. All five of them, Marcello observe 
had round, peaceable sensible faces very like their father 
“They’re in the country with their mother,” said Orlande 
taking back the photograph Marcello handed to hin 
“the biggest girl’s already working as a dressmaker.” 

■ ' "They’re fine children, and very like you,” said Ma 

jcello. - 

"Thank you, sir. . . Well, good-bye then, sir.” Orlande 
cheerful again, bowed twice as he retreated backwarc 
At that moment the door opened and Giulia appeared 
“Thank you again, sir, thank you again.” Orlando stooi 
aside to let Giulia pass, and then disappeared. 

-Giulia came in and said immediately, “I was passing 
this way and I thought I’d pay you a visit. , . How are 
you?” 

“I’m all right,” said Marcello. 

Standing in front of the desk she looked at him, hesi 
tating, full of doubt and apprehension. Finally she said, 
"Don't you think you’re working too hard?” 

"... “No,” answered Marcello, throwing a quick glance at 
5-;'the open window. "Why?” 

"You look tired." Giulia walked round the desk and 
"then stood still for a little, leaning against the arm of 
. the chair and looking at the newspapers scattered over 
. the table. Then she asked, "No news?” 

"About what?” 

. “In the papers, about the Quadri afiEair.” 

"No, nothing.” 

After a moment’s silence, she said, "I feel more and 
more certain that it was of his own party who killed him. 
What d’you think about it?” 

It was the official version of the crime, handed out to 
Italian newspapers from the propaganda offices the 
same^ morning that the news had arrived from Paris. 
Giulia, Marcello noticed, had mentioned it with a kind 
of determined good wiU, as though she were hoping to 
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convince herself. He replied drily, “i don.’t know. 
It might be so.” ' 

"I’m convinced of it,” she repeated resolutely, 
then, after a moment of hesitation, she went en -i 
uously: "Sometimes I think that if I hadn’t treated ( 
ri’s wife so badly that evening, at the night clul 
would have stayed in Paris and she wouldn’t be 
And then I have a feeling of remorse. . . But what \ 
I do? It was her fault, because she wouldn’t give 
moment’s peace.” 

Marcello wondered whether Giulia had any susp 
of the part he had taken in the killing of Quadri. , 
thinking it over, he decided against the possibility 
love, he felt, could have stood up to such a discc 
Giulia was telling the truth; she felt remorse for I 
death, because— though in a perfectly innocent m£ 
—she had been the indirect cause of it. He wanted i 
assure her, but could find no better word than th( 
already pronounced, with such emphasis, by Orl: 
‘Tou musn’t feel remorse,” he said, putting his arm r 
her waist and drawing her toward him, "it was the 
of Fate.” 

Lightly stroking his head, she answered, “I don' 
lieve in Fate. . . The real reason was that I love yo 
If I didn’t love you— Avho knows?— I might not 
treated her so badly, and she wouldn’t have gone 
and she wouldn’t be dead. . . What is there fatal a 
that?” 

Marcello remembered Lino, first cause of all 
troubles of his life, and explained to her, thoughts 
“When one says Fate it’s exactly those things that 
means, love and all the rest. . . You couldn’t help 
ing as you did, nor could she, indeed, help going 
with her husband.” 

"So we're not really able to do anything?” asked G 
in a dreamy voice, looking at the papers scattered 
the desk. 

Marcello hesitated, and then replied, with profi 
bitterness, "Yes, we’re able to know that we’re not 
to do anything.” 

“And what’s the use of that?” 
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windows, nobody would have thought tliat a war had 
been going on for four years and that, on that very day, 
a government that had lasted for twenty years had fallen. 
Nobody except himself, thought Marcello, and those who 
found themselves in the same position as he. There Hashed 
upon him, for a moment, the image of a divine rod hang- 
ing over the great city as it lay peactfully beneath the 
clear sky, striking a family here, a family there, bringing 
terror and dismay and affliction upon them; while their 
neighbors remained unharmed. His own family was 
among those smitten, as he knew and as he had foreseen 
ever since the beginning of the war: a family just likQ 
other families, with the same affections and the same, in- 
timate ways, a perfectly normal family, possessing the 
normality that he had sought after with such tenacity 
for so many years and which was now revealed as a purely, 
external thing entirely made up of abnormalities. 

He remembered how he had said to his wife, on the day 
war broke out in Europe, “If I v/as logicil, I ought 
commit suicide today"; and he remembered also the V 
ror that those words had aroused in her. It v/as as thouj ' 
she had known what they concealed, not merely that sbV 
foresaw an unfavorable outcome to the conflict. One,- 
again he had wondered whether Giulia knev/ the tnith ' 
about him and about the part he had taken in Quadri’s 
death; and once again it seemed to him impossible that 
she could knov;, although, from certain indications, one , 
might svell suppose the contrary. 

He realized now, v/ith perfea clarity, that he had. as 
they say, backed the svTong horse; but v/hy he had backed 
it in that v/ay, and why the horse had not v/on— this, apart 
from the most obvdously established facts, v/as not clear 
to him. He would have liked to be certain that all that 
had happened had had to happen; that, in fact, he could 
not have badxd any other horse nor arrived at any dif- 
ferent result: and he had a greater need of this cr,-rtainty 
than of any liberation from a remorse that he did not 
feel. For him, the only remorse possible war. for his mis- 
take— tliat is, for having done what he had done without 
any absolute and fatal necessity. For having, in fact— 

; either deliberately or involuntarily— ignored die po.sibil- 


"Don t d(K)n'''av: ','Mninniys got ^ sp^> , 

'’•‘'/ms sl’» 0 ' stood in ‘ ^ . ■ ,^„(V iciiu'inbcr you mustii t,. 

i“‘,,v roo'l ^°,!;.r,ts for t1.« afternoon . . . We’ve got 

1,4 any ;‘Pn/!”Th«se fiats." She waved to him andvan- 

„ :,o and 3oo». ‘‘V 

died.' ■M-.rcello took a pair of scissors, careMly 

ioiie£t ;,alont. • French review, put itm 

dht;put;th^J^^P^er papers and locked the drawer. 

the piercing wail of tfe noonday 
‘ ^ ■ddvim into the courtyard from the burmng ^ 
I^ddiately afterward church bells, near and 
‘|^ : be^‘td nng. 




CHAPTER 19 


■ Evening had fallen, and Marcello, who had spent the day 
’ lying on the bed smoking and meditating, rose and went 
■' to the window. Black in the greenish light of the summer 
dusk rose the surrounding blocks of flats, each with its 
; 'bare cement courtyard adorned with small green flower 
"beds and hedges of clipped myrtle. Here and there a 
window shone red, and in pantries and kitchens one could 
see, menservants in striped working jackets and cooks 
in white aprons attending to their household duties 
among painted cupboards or electric stoves. Marcello 
looked up above the flat roofs of the buildings to where 
the last purple vapors of sunset were vanishing in the 
darkening sky; then he looked down again, and saw a 
car coming into a courtyard and stopping, and the driver 
getting out, together with a big white dog which at once 
started running about the flower beds, whining and bark- 
ing with joy. This was a wealthy quarter, newly arisen 
in the last few years, and, looking at those courtyards and 
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ivindom, nobody -^vould have thought that a v;ar h 
been going on for four years and that, on that very d 
a government that had lasted for twenty years had fall 
Nobody except himself, thought Marcello, and those tv 
found themselves in the same position as he. There flasl 
upon him, for a moment, the image of a divine rod ha 
ing over tire great city as it lay peacefully beneath i 
clear sky, striking a family here, a family there, bring] 
terror and dismay and affliction upon tliem; while th 
neighbors remained unharmed. His ov/n family t 
among those smitten, as he knew and as he had forest 
ever since the beginning of the v;ar: a family just 1: 
other families, tvitlt the same affections and the same 
timate ways, a perfectly normal family, possessing l 
normality that he had sought after tvith such lenac 
for so many years and which was now revealed as a pur 
external thing entirely made up of abnormalities. 

He remembered how he had said to his wife, on the c 
war broke out in Europe, "If I was logical, I ought 
commit suicide today”; and he remembered also the t 
ror that those words had aroused in her. It was as thou 
she had known what they concealed, not merely that s 
foresaw an unfavorable outcome to the conflicL Or 
again he had w'ondered whether Giulia knew tlie tru 
about him and about the part he had taken in Quadi 
deatli; and once again it seemed to him impossible ih 
she could know, aldiough, from certain indicadons, o 
might rvell suppose the contrary. 

He realized now', with perfect clarirv’, that he had, 
tliey say, backed the v.Tong horse; but why he had back 
it in that way, and why tlie horse had not won— tliis, apa 
from the most obriously established facts, was not de 
to him. He w'ould have liked to be certain tliat all th 
had happened had had to happen; tliat, in fact, he cou 
not have backed any otlier horse nor arrived at any di 
ferent result: and he had a greater need of this certain! 
than of any liberation from a remorse that he did xr 
feel. For him, tire only remorse possible was r ? 

take— tliat is, for having done what he had dr ■ 

any absolute and fatal necessity. For havh " :U. 
cither deliberately or involuntarily— ignore^ - , 


ity‘ oir doing things that were entirely difEerent. But il 
he could' have the certainty that this was not true— %vell 
then it seemed to him that he could be at peace mti 
• himself, ev^ it only in his usual dim, colorless manner 
In dther words^ he tliought, he must be sure of having 
recognized his own destiny and of having accepted it a; 
it was, as a thing useful to others and to himself perhap: 

' ill a merely negative way, but useful nevertheless. 

- He., was comforted, meanwhile, in the midst of hii 
- -doubts by the idea that, even if he had been wrong— t 
possibility that could not be excluded— he had yet strSiec 
more than anyone else, more than all those who fount 
' tliemselves in the same position as himself. This was r 
■ comfort to his pride, the only comfort nov/ left him 
Others would be able, tomorrow, to change their ideas 
their party, tlieir lives, their very characters. For him 
however, this tvas impossible— not merely with respect t( 
others, but to his oim self as well. He had done wha 
^•■>iie had done for reasons entirely of his own, regardlesi 
any communion with other people. To change now 
:*;,-.^ven if it had been permitted him, would mean annihi 
^■'lation of himself. And that, of all tlie many methods o: 
\ extinction, was the one he most wished to avoid, 

■: . At this point it occurred to him that, if he had beer 
. tvrohg, his first and greatest mistake had been in wishing 
. to, escape from his oun abnormality and in seeking somi 
• kind. of normality through which to communicate witf 
oAer people. This mistake had had its origin in a power 
, ' ful- instinct. Unfortunately the normality that this in 
stinct had happened to light upon was nothing more thar 
; an, empty shell, inside 'which everything was abnorma; 
and motiveless. At the first knock, this shell had beer 
broken to pieces; and the instinct, so well justified and 
so human, had turned him from a victim into an execu- 
tioiier. His mistake had been not so much that he had 
killed Quadri, as that he had attempted, with inadequate 
means, to obliterate the original flaw’ in his orvn life. 
But, he wondered again, might it perhaps have been pos- 
sible for things to have gone differently? 

No, it -ivould not have been possible, he thought, an- 
severing his otvu question. Lino had had to set a trap 
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for his innocence, and he, to defend himself.' had Imd'i 
kill him, and aftenvard, -in order to fid hirnself, of h 
resulting sense of abnormality had had to seek after nc 
mality in the way he had done; and in ord^r-'to obta: 
tliis normality had had to pay a price' equivalent 
tlie burden of abnormality of w'hidi he intended to r 
himself; and that price had been the death of Quadi 
Everything, therefore, though freely accepted, had bee 
ordained by fate, just as everything had been at tliesan 
time both right and wrong. 

All these things were not so much thoughts as feeling 
of which he was acutely and painfully conscious, wifir 
sensation of anguish he rejected and defied. He wante 
to be calm and detached in face of the disaster to h 
own life, as though he were ■\vatching some gloomy hi 
remote spectacle. His sensation of anguish made him su 
pect the existence of a panic relationship between hin 
self and outside events, in spite of the clearness witli whic 
he forced himself to examine them. In any case it w£ 
not easy, at this moment, to distinguish between cica) 
ness and fear; and perhaps the best course was to mair 
tain, as always, a decorous, impassive attitude. After al 
he said to himself, almost ivithout irony and as thougi 
adding up the total of his own modest ambitions, he hai 
nothing to lose— provided that loss was understood t 
mean the sacrifice of his mediocre position as a govern 
ment official, of this home tliat had to be paid for b; 
installments in twenty-five years, of tlie car, which alsi 
had to be paid for within tis-o years, and of a few othe 
oddments of comfort that he had felt Giulia must bi 
allowed to have. He had really nothing to lose. Anc 
if they had come at that moment to arrest him, tin 
scantiness of the material advantages he had derived fron 
his position would have astonished even his enemies. 

He left the window and turned back into the room 
It contained, as Giulia had wished, a large double bed 
and the furniture ivas of shining, dark mahogany wit! 
bronze handles and ornaments, in a more or less “Em 
pirc" style. It occurred to him tliat this furniture hne 
been bought on tlie ir 
had finished paying fc 


nf OUT li£e/’ he said to himself sarcastically, taking 
hhtaA tT6m 5.e chair and putting it on "is on the m- 
stallSu plan ... but the last ones are the biggest and 
we shall never manage to pay them.’’ He pushed back 
the rumpled bedside rug with his foot and went out of 

He went along the passage to a half-closed door at 
the otlier end, through which a little light was visible. 
It was his daughter’s bedroom, and he paused a moment 
as he went in at the door and saw, with incredulity, the 
familiar, evervday scene that faced him. It was a small 
room, done up in the pretty, gaily colored style suimble 
to rooms in which children sleep and live. The furniture 
was painted pink, the curtains were pale blue, and tlie 
walls were covered with a paper that had a design of 
little baskets of Howers. On the carpet, also pink, were 
scattered untidily a number of dolls of varying sizes, 
as well as other toys. His wife was sitting beside the bed, 
in which lay Lucilla, their diild. Giulia, who was talking 
to the child, turned slightly as he came in and cast a lin- 
gering glance at him, without, however, saving anything. 
Marcello took one of the little painted chairs and sat 
dovv'n beside the bed. "Good evening. Daddy," said the 
little girl. 

"Good evening. Lurilla.’’ replied Maicello, looking at 
her. She was a dark, delicate-looking child with a round 
face, enormous, melting eves, and very fine features— 
features so excessively dainty that they looked almost af- 
fected. He did not know why. but at that moment she 
seemed to him to be too pretty and also too conscious 
of her own prettiness, in a manner that might well be 
a first sign of innocent coquettishness and that reminded 
him, unple.asingly, of his mother, whom the child strongly 
resembled. This coquettishness was noticeable in the way 
slie rolled her big, velvety eyes when speaking to him or 
to her mother— an effect that was indeed odd in a child 
of six; and also in the extreme, almost unbelievable as- 
surance of her conversation. In her blue nightgown, all 
sleeves, she was sitting up in bed writh 
ands clasped, m the midst of her evening prayers vvhicli 
were interrupted by the entrance of her fadim. ’’Come on, 
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Ludlla, don't sit there dreaming,” said- her modier 'in 
good-natured way. “Come on, say your prayers after me 

“I’m not dreaming,” said the child' turning her eyi 
up to the ceiling %vith an impatient, prim grimace. 
was you who stopped when Daddy came irl . . , so 
stopped too.” 

"you're quite right,” said Giulia, unmoved, "but yo 
know the prayer perfectly well. . . You could have gpr 
on by yourself. . . When you’re bigger, I won’t alwa; 
be there to help you. . . But you’ll still have to say it 

"Look what a lot of time you make me waste ... an 
I’m so tired,” said the child, raising her shoulders slight 
but keeping her hands clasped. “You start arguing, an 
I could have finished saying my prayers by now.” 

"Come along,” repeated Giulia, smiling now in spii 
of herself, "let’s begin again from the beginning: ‘Ha 
Mary, full of grace.’ ” 

The little girl repeated in a drawling voice, “Ha 
Mary, full of grace.” 

"The Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

"The Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women.” 

“And blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

"And blessed is tire fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 

“Can I rest a moment?” asked the child at this poin 

“Why?” asked Giula. “Are you tired already?” 

“You’ve kept me like this for an hour, with my hant 
clasped,” said the child, pulling her hands apart an 
looking at her father. “When Daddy came in we’d a 
ready said half the prayer.” She rubbed her arms with hi 
hands, making a disdainful, flirtatious display of her ow 
weariness. Then she clasped her hands again, and sail 
“I'm ready now.” 

“Holy Mary, mother of God,” Giulia resumed quietl 

“Holy Mary, mother of God,” repeated the diild. 

"Pray for us sinners.” 

"Pray for us sinners.” 

“Now and at the hour of our death.” 

“Now and at die hour of our death.” 

“So be it.” 


. “So be it." 

“But,. -Daddy, don't you ever say, your prayers?” 
asked tlie chil<3, without any transition. : 

"Ws say them in the evening before we go to bed," 
replied Giulia hurriedly. The child, however, was look- 
ing at; Marcello with a questioning and incredulous air. 
He -hastened to confirm what Giulia had said. "Of course, 
^very evening before we go to bed.” 

• “Now lie down and go to sleep,” said Giulia, rising 
and trying to make the child lie flat. She managed to do 
tliis^ but not without some difficulty, for Lucilla did 
not s'eem at all disposed to go to sleep; then she pulled 
u|J to die child’s chin die single sheet which was the only 
covering on the bed. 

\ “I’m hot," said the child, kicking at the sheet. “I’m 
go'hot.” 

' . "Tomorrow we’re going to Granny’s and you won't 
1^ hot any more," answered Giulia. 

/ "Where’s Granny?" 
i' "Up in the hills. . . It's cool there.” 

;, ' "But where?” 

'..'"I've told you dozens of times— Tagliacozzo. . . It’s a 
cdo.i place and we’re going to stay there all the summer.” 
■•"But won’t die airplanes come there?” 

"The airplanes won't come any more.” 

“Why?” 

"Because the war’s over.” 

. "And why is the war over?” 

“Because two and two don’t make three,” said Giulia 
brusquely but not ill-humoredly. "Now that's enough 
questions. . . Go to sleep, because we're leaving early 
tomorrow morning. . . I’m just going to fetch your medi- 
cine.” She went out, leaving father and daughter alone 
together. 

"Daddy," asked the little girl immediately, sitting up in 
bed again, "d’you remember the ..pat belonging to the 
people who live underneath?” . , ' 

“Ves. 


"The little girls' governess told me that they can gi 
me one of the kittens. . . Can I have it? I -Qould. take 
to Tagliacozzo." * ^ 

"But when were these kittens bom?” asked .Marcel 

"The day before yesterday.” '• . ■ 

"Then it's impossible/' said Marcello, stroking ] 
daughter’s head. "The kittens must stay With thi 
mother until they can take milk. . . You can have' 
■when you come back from Tagliacozzo.” 

"Supposing we don't come back from Tagliacozzc 

“Why shouldn’t -we come back? We’re coming b'a 
at the end of the summer,” replied Marcello, twisting 1 
fingers in his daughter’s soft bro%m hair. 

"Ooo, you’re hurting me,” wailed the child instant 
at the first touch. 

Marcello let go of her hair and said, with a smi 
‘Why d’you say I hurt you? ... You know it’s not tru( 

“But you did hurt me,” she replied emphatically. S 
put her hands up to her forehead, in a vhllful, femini 
sort of way. “Now I shall have a terrible headache." 

"Then I shall pull yomr ears,” said Marcello joking 
Delicately he lifted the hair over the little round, pi 
ear and gave it the faintest pull, shaking it like a be 
"Ooo, ooo, ooo,” cried the child in a shrill voice, p 
tending to be hurt, a slight blush spreading over Ii 
face, “you’re hurting me.” 

"You see what a little liar you are," said Marce: 
reprovingly, letting go of her ear. "You know, y 
oughtn't to tell lies.” 

"That time,” she said sagaciously, "I promise you d 
really hurt me.” 

"D’you want me to give you one of your dolls for t 
night?” asked Marcello, looking down at the carpet whe 
the toys lay scattered. 

She cast a quietly scornful glance at the dolls and z 
swered in a self-possessed manner, "If you like.” 

"If I like?” asked Marcello, smiling. “You talk as 
it was you who were giving me a pleasure. . . Don’t y' 
like having a doll to sleep with?” 

"Yes I do,” she conceded. "Give me—” shc^ 
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-Daddy, don’t you ever say your prayers?. 

d tl>e chili, without any transition. . ^ 

We say. them in the evening before we go to bed, 
ied Giulia hurriedly. The. child, however, was; look 
at- Marcello with a questioning and incredulous aii 
hastened to confirm what Giulia had said. ‘ Of course 
ry evening before we go to bed. 

Now lie down and go to sleep,” said Giulia, risin 
1 trying to make the child lie fiat. She managed to d 
s’, but not without some difficulty, for Lucilla di 
t s*eem at all disposed to go to sleep; then she pulle 
to the child’s chin the single sheet whicli was the on 
/ering on the bed. 

"I’m hot,” said the child, kicking at the sheet. “I’ 
hot.” 

“Tomorrow we’re going to Granny’s and you woi 
hot any more,” answered Giulia. 

"Where’s Granny?” 

“Up in the hills. . . It’s cool there.” 

".But where?” 

"I’ve told you dozens of times— Tagliacozzo, . . It's 
(pi place and we’re going to stay there all the summe 
•;‘But won’t the airplanes come there?” 

“The airplanes won't come any more.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the war’s over.” 

.“And why is the war over?” 

"Because two and two don’t make three,” said Giu 
rusquely but not ill-humoredly. “Now that’s enot 
uestions. . . Go to sleep, because we’re leaving et 
imorrow morning. . . I’m just going to fetch your m( 
ne.” She went out, leaving father and daughter ah 
igether. 

“Daddy,” asked the little girl immediately, sitting u{ 
sd again, “d’you remember die cat belonging to 
eople who live underneath?” 

"Yes," replied Marcello, rising from his chair and c 
ig across to sit on the edge of the bed, 

“It’s had four kittens.” 

"Well?” 
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“The little girls’ governess told me that they can give, 
me one of the kittens. . . Can I have it? I -qouid. take it 
to Tagliacozzo.” • . 

“But when were these kittens bom?” asked. Marcello. 

“The day before yesterday.” ^ '• . - 

“Then it’s impossible,” said Marcello, stroking his 
daughter’s head, “The kittens must stay witli their 
mo&er until they can take milk. . . You can have- i^ 
when you come back from Tagliacozzo.” 

“Supposing we don’t come back from Tagliacozzo?” 

“Why shouldn’t we come back? We’re coming back 
at the end of the summer,” replied Marcello, misting his 
fingers in his daughter’s soft brown hair. . . 

"Ooo, you’re hurting me,” wailed the child instantly, 
at the first touch, 

Marcello let go of her hair and said, wdth a smile„ 
“Why d’you say I hurt you? . . . You know it’s not true.” 

“But you did hurt me,” she replied emphatically. She 
put her hands up to her forehead, in a willful, feminine 
sort of way, “Now I shall have a terrible headache.”- 

“Then I shall pull your ears,” said Marcello jokingly. 
Delicately he lifted the hair over the little round, pink 
ear and gave it the faintest pull, shaking it like a bell. 
“Ooo, ooo, ooo,” cried the child in a shrill voice, pre- 
tending to be hurt, a slight blush spreading over her 
face, "you’re hurting me.” 

“You see what a little liar you are,” said Marcello 
reprovingly, letting go of her ear. "You know, you 
oughtn’t to tell lies.” 

“That time,” she said sagaciously, "I promise you did 
really hurt me.” 

"D’you want me to give you one of your dolls for the 
night?” asked Marcello, looking down at the carpet where 
the toys lay scattered. 

She cast a quietly scornful glance at the dolls and an- 
swered in a self-possessed manner, "If you like,” 

“If I like?” asked Marcello, smiling. "You talk as if 
it was you who were giving me a pleasure. . , Don’tj^u 
like having a doll to sleep with?” 

“Yes I do,” she conceded. ^ -- - 

zgi 


at the carpet.' "give me that one with th. 

also looked . down. “They’ve all got pink 

dresses,’- he said. - _ 

--'“There’s pink and pink,” said the child, m an im 
patient, know-all kind ol- way.. "The pink of die doll : 
want is exactly tlie same as the pink o£ the pink roses oi 
the balcony.’’ 

"Is this the one?” asked Marcello, taking np from th 
•floor the finest and largest of the dolls. 

“Yon see, you don’t know anything about it,” she sail 
severely. She jumped out of bed, ran barefoot to on 
comer of the carpet, and picking up an extremely ugl 
rag doll with a squashed and blackened face, hunie 
back to bed again, saying. "There you are!” This tim 
she lay dorni quietly under the sheet, on her back, he 
rosy, placid face pressed affectionately against the dirt; 
surprised-looking face of the doll. Giulia came in agai 
with a bottle and a spoon. 

:j "Come along,” she said, going up to the bed, "tak 
‘your medicine." The little girl obeyed promptly. She s; 
half up in the bed, stretching out her face with her mout 
open, like a little bird about to be fed. Giulia put th 
"spoon into her mouth, then tilted it quickly to let tli 
liquid run out. The diild lay down again, saying, “Ho 
hasty it is!” 

"Well, good night,” said Giulia stooping to kiss he 
.daughter. 

"Good night. Mummy, good night, Daddy,” said tl 
child in her shrill voice. Marcello kissed her on the chee 
and then followed his wife. Giulia turned out tlie hgl 
and dosed the door. 

In the passage, she half turned toward her husban 
and said. "I think it’s re.ady.” Marcello then notice( 
for the first time, in Uiat revealing dimness, that Giulia 
eyes were swollen as if with weeping. His visit to tl 
child had cheered him; but when he saw his wife’s eye 
he began to be afraid again that he would not be ab 
to appear as calm and firm as he wished. Giulia had gor 
on in front of him into the dining room, an extreme 
small room with a little round table and a sideboan 
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f” 'hi's answer, af that- tirtie— i£ he had the gift ol . , 
Jhecy-would have been, “Kill Quadri.” But now? He - , | 
down the fork at tire side of his plate, and as soon as . J 
:ould be sure tliat his voice' would not tremble, an- 
red, “J don’t understand what you’re talking about.’’ 
le satv her lower her eyes, with a grimace as though 
were weeping. Tlren she said, in a slow, sad voice, 
n& told me in Paris-peirhaps because she wanted to get 
away from you— that you were in the Secret Police.” 

‘And what did you answer her?” 

‘That it. didn’jt matter to me it you were . . . that . I 
s your wife and that I loved you, whatever you, did 
. drat if you were doing that, it meant you thought it 
S the right thing to do.” 

Marcello said nothing, deeply moved, in spite of him- 

f, by this obtuse, unshakable loyalty. Giulia continued, 
a hesitating voice, “But then, when Quadri and Lina 
:re killed, I was terrified that you had something to do 
;di it . . . and I've never been able to stop diinking 
lOut it. . . But I never said anything to you because, as 
lu’d never told me anything about your profession, I 
ought there was all the more reason why I couldn’t 
eak about this.” 

“And what d’you think now?” asked Marcello after a 
oment's silence. 

“IVhat do I think?" said Giulia, raising her eyes and 
oking at him. Marcello saw that her eyes were shining, 
id he knew that those tears already gave him his answer, 
le added, however, with an effort, “You yourself told me 
Paris that the visit to Quadri was very important for 
ur career. . . So I think it may be time.” 

He answered at once, “It is true.” 

He realized, simultaneously, that Giulia had been hop- 

g, up to_ the very last moment, that he would contradict 
r. And indeed, at his words, as though they had been a 
pal, she threw her head down on the table, buried her 
:e in her arm and started sobbing. Marcello got up, 
nt over to the door and turned the key. Then he went 

' to her, and without bending down placed his hand bn ' 
r hair and said, "If you like, we’ll separate, from tomor- 
IV on. , . 1 11 take you and the child to Tagliacozzo and. 
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hen I’ll go away and you needn’t see me any' more. . . 
)’you think that would be the best thing?” 

Giulia at once stopped sobbing— just* as' though, it 
eemed to him, she had not been able to believe her ot\Ti 
iars. Then, from the hollow of her arm, where her. face 
vas hidden, came her voice, sad and surprised, '/'What- 
;ver do you mean? Separate? . . . It’s not that . . . but 
I’m so frightened for you. . . What will they do to you 
aow?” , ■ 

So Giulia, he said to himself, felt no horror of him, nor 
lid she feel regret for the deaths of Quadri and Lina; it 
was merely fear on his behalf, fear for his life, for his • 
Euture. Such insensibility, coupled with such love, affect- - 
ed him strangely; it was like going upstairs in the dark 
and lifting your foot, thinking to find another step, atid 
instead finding only emptiness because you have reached;. j 
a landing. He had, in reality, foreseen and even hoped' ' 
for a feeling of horror and a severe verdict from her. In- 
stead of which, he found only the usual blind, loyal love. 
Somewhat impatiently, he said, ‘‘They -won’t do anything 
to me. . . There are no proofs . . . and in any case I tvas 
only carrying out orders.” He hesitated a moment, feeling 
a kind of faashfulness, mixed with repugnance, for the 
commonplace remark; then, with an effort, concluded, "I 
only did my duty, just as a soldier would.” 

Giulia quickly snatched at this worn and hackneyed 
phrase which, not so long ago, had not sufficed to tran- 
quillize even Orlando, the Secret Service man. “Yes, I 
thought of that,” she said, lifting her head and then seiz- . 
ing his hand and kissing it frantically, "I always said to 
myself, ‘Marcello, after all, is just like a soldier. . . Sol- 
diers, also, kill because tliey’re ordered to do so. . . It’s 
no fault of his if they make him do certain things. . .’But 
don’t you really tliink tliey’ll come and take you away? 

. . . I’m sure the people who gave you the orders -ivill 
escape . . . and that you, on the other hand, you who 
have nothing to do with it and w’ho only did your duty, 
•^vill be the one to suffer. . . .” After having kissed the 
back of his hand she turned it over and started kissing the 
palm with equal fury. 

“Don’t worry,” said Marcello, stroking h 
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he present tliey’ll have other* things to do besides looking' - 

bi» me.’’ f . 

‘‘Bdt peoplfi are so dreadful. . . If there's even just one 
aerson tyho hates ydu . . . tliey’ll denounce you. . . Be- 
sidesV^it’s' always like that. The big people, tlie ones -who 
giyfe Orders and who’ve made millions, get away; while 
the little .ones like you, who have done their duty and. 
haven't, saved a penny, are the ones who suffer, . , Oh 
Marcello, I’rti so frightened.” 

"You' ihustn’t be frightened, everything will come 

fight.” ■ 

. . .’.'Ah, but I know it won’t come right. I feel it. . . And 
I'ld. so tired.” Giulia spoke now with her face pressed 
against his Hand, but no longer kissing it. “After Lucilla 
arrived, although I knew what your profession was, I used 
to thmk: now I’m properly established, I've got a baby, a 
, husband that I love. I've got a home and a family, I’m 
happy, truly happy. . , It was the first time in my life 
that I'd been happy and it seemed too good to be true. 

. . I could hardly believe it . . . and I was always so 
much afraid that everything would come to an end and 
that the happiness wouldn't last. . . And indeed it hasn’t 
lasted, and norv we’ve got to run away. . . And you'll lose 
. your job and goodness knows what they'll do to you. . . , 
And that poor little creature will be worse off tlian if she 
•was an orphan. . . And everything will have to be started 
all over again. . . And perhaps it won’t even be possible 
to start again and our family life will be broken up.” She 
..burst into tears and buried her face in her arm again. 

.j . All of a sudden Marcello recalled the image that had 
flashed across his mind earlier— the divine rod pitilessly 
smiting his whole family, himself, the guilty one, and his 
wife, and child who were innocent, and he shuddered at ■ 
the thought. There was a knock at the door and he shout- 
ed to the servant that they had finished and didn’t need . 
her any more. Then, bending down torvards Giulia, he 
said gently, "Please don’t go on crying, and don’t worry. 

. . Our family life won’t be broken up. . . We’ll go away 
to America, or to Argentina, and make a new life for our- 
selves. . . We’ll have a home there, and I’ll be there, and 
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.you. 


rd rather 'be there. . . 'After the 


aaid.can see to the chiid.” 

“But don’t be afraid . . the planes won’t come to- 
light.” - 

• 'Tm-going to change,” she said, leaving the room. _ 
I^ft alone, Marcello crossed over to the window again. • 
ThCTe was somebody going dotvn the stains in the oppo-. 
site. -building, —a man. The dark outline of Ms figure 
txjuld'be seen through the opaque window panes, d& 
scettding slowly from fioor to floor. He walked down in a 
s'elf-possessed sort of way, to judge by the slenderness of 
Ms routline. He must be a young man thought MarcxUo 
enviously, he was whistling. Then the radio started to 
blare again:, Marcello heard the usual voice winding up, 
as if at the end o! a speech, with the words, ”. . . the vrar 
continues." It was the message of the nev.* government, 
that he bad already heard shortly before. He took out Ms 
case and lit a cigarette. 


CHAPTER 20 


The suburban streets were deserted, silent, dark, as 
though dead, like the extremities of some large body, 
whose blood has suddenly collected all in one spot. But as 
the car drew nearer to the center of the city Marcello and 
Giulia saw more and more groups of people gesticulating 
and shouting. At a crossroad Marcello slowed down and 
stopped wMIe a line of trucks went past, packed with boys . 
and young women waving flags and placards wdth slogans 
on them. These overloaded, flag-dedted trucks with peo- 
ple clinging to the mudguards and the footboards were 
greeted with confused applause by the crowds thronging 
the pavements. Someone stuck his head in at the window 
of Msrcello’s car and shouted "Long live Freedoml” in 
Giulia's face, disappearing immediately aftenvard as 
though sucked back into the multitude that swarmed all - 
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around. Giulia said, 
home?” 


'Wouldn’t it be better to. go ^ack 

X 


ne? . X 

Why?” replied Marcello, surveying the street through 
the glass of the windshield. “They’re.fall so pleased.. . . 
They’re certainly not thinking of doing any harrhrtajany- 
one. . . We’ll leave the car somewhere and th^n X'^ 
about and see what’s going on.” 

‘Won’t they steal the car?” . 

“Don't be absurd.” , • ,,X 

Marcello drove the car through the crowded streefeHri 
the center of the town in his usual thoughtful, composed^ 
patient manner. In spite of the gloom of the black-out.it 
was possible to distinguish quite clearly the movements 
of the crowd, with groups of people forraing'and groups^ 
encountering each other and then scattering and running 
here and there all the movements shifting and vary'ingj- 
yet all animated by the same single, sincere exultation at’ ’ 
the fall of the dictatorship. People who did not know each 
omcr embraced in the middle of the street. Here someone 
after standing still for a long time, dumb and attentive' 
as a flag-deckjd truck drove past, suddenly took off his’ 
hat and yelled applause; there someone was running like 
a d.5pMch.be,rer, from group ,o group, ropeaiiog p)Lj 
ot oncouragcmm and jojoidog; someone else. seLd SS 
a sudden fuiy ol haired, lifted a direaienino fij, ,, , d"f 
d«ed Wld ns lha. had been ihe sea. ol Sore puSk 
office. Marcello noticed there large nu.4S of 
™men on then husbands’ arms, sometimes Jrb *4 
dnldren too-a thing that had not happened for - Jnn 
time, m the forced public manifestaumTof foe - 

regime. Columns of detenuined-lookinarn'en “ 

parently.bysomesecTPtmrtvU j X unitea, ap. 

past for a moment or twa^-nt’d Conned and marched 

io be lost inrS- .-e^ed 

cd any impromptu otato^thS‘KAl§°m ”''4’™'“' 

01 freedom at the tnn nf to smz h^-L^uzs 

dy and patiently tesoectin4fX' drore eea. 

ad^ndng very’ of people kd 

Gmlia.m a good-natured, •=»! are.' ;sid 

botli her fears and her o-- fcr=:e: 

in their place 


-etac,’' 


They; went some distance , up .the- Corso, through the., 
crowd; following two or three- other slowly moving cars; 
theft, at a narrow side street, Marcello turned, and, after 
waiting for a coluinn of demonstrators to pass, managed- 
to drive into it. drove on quickly into another com- 
pletely deserted lane behind the side street, stopped,, 
sviitched off. the engine, and turning to his wife, said, 
"Let’s get out.” 

iGiulia got out without a word, and Marcello, having 
; carefully locked the doors of the car, walked -with her 
toward- the street they had recently left. .He felt com- 
pletely calm now, completely detached and master of him- 
self, just as he had desired to be during the whole of that 
day. He kept a careful watch on himself, however; and as 
he came out again into the crowded street and the joy of 
the .throng exploded in his face its tumultuous rush of 
aggressive sincerity, he immediately asked, not without 
anxiety, whether this joy did not arouse in his mind some 
feeling that was far from serene. No, he thought, after a 
moment of careful self-examination, he felt neither re- 
gret, nor scorn, nor fear. He was truly calm, apathetic, 
dead, and he was ready to contemplate other people’s joy 
without sharing in it but also without resenting it as a 
threat or an affront. 

They started wandering about aimlessly among the 
.* crowd, from one group to another, from one side of the 
street to the other. Giulia was no longer frightened now, 
and appeared, like him, to be quite calm and self-pos- 
sessed; but this, he knew, was because of her good-natured 
rapacity for identifying herself with other people’s feel- 
ings. The crowd, instead of diminishing, seemed to in- 
crease each moment. It %vas a crowd, Marcello noticed, 
almost wholly joyful, with a joy that was amazed and 
incredulous and awkward at expressing itself, and not yet 
quite sure that it would do so witli impunity. More 
tracks, forcing their way with difficulty tljrough the mul- 
titude, moved past laden with ivorking-class people, both 
men and women, waving flags, some of them tricolor, 
some red. A small German open car went past, with two 
officers lolling quietly back in their seats and a soldier in 
battle dress sitting on the edge of the door holding a 
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Tommy gun; whistles and sneering cries rose from the 
pavements. MarceUo noticefd that there were numbers of 
soldiers about, very much at their ease and carrying no 
drms, but embracing each other, their stolid peasant faces 
lit up with a kind of inebriate hopefulness. The first, ttme , 
he saw two of these soldiers walking along with their anps 
round each other’s waists like two lovers, their bayoriets 
bouncing up and dovm against tbeir unbuttoned tunics,^, _ 
Marcello found they produced in him a feeling very muck ;. ' 
like scorn: they were men in uniform, and for hto 
form meant, inexorably, decorum and dignity, wkatey&J, , 
the feelings of its wearer might be. Giulia, as th^gh _ 
guessing his thoughts, pointed at the two ^S.ecuohz.t^,- " 
untidy soldiers and asked him, “Didn’t they'say the war , , 
was to continue?’’ 

“They said so,” answered Marcello, admitting himself ■, 
suddenly, and with a painful effort of comprehension, to _ 
be in the wong, “but it isn't true. . . Those poor fellows 
are quite right to be pleased: for them the war really is - .. 
over.” 

In front of the great door of the Ministry to which Mar- 
cello had gone for his orders the day before he left for 
Paris, there v/as a great crowd of people protesting and 
shouting and waving their fists in the air. Those nearest 
the door were beating upon it with their hands and de-^ 
manding that it should be opened. The name of the now 
fallen Minister was being loudly repeated, in a tone of 
particular loathing and disgust, by many of those in the 
crowd. Marcello watched this concourse of people for 
some time without understanding what the demonstra- 
tors rvanted. At last the door was very slightly opened and 
in the crack appeared a pale, imploring commissionaire 
in a braided uniform. He said something to those nearest 
to him, somebody went in the door thativas immediately 
closed again, the aowd yelled again for a little and then 
dispersed, but not entirely, for a few obstinate people 
remained, still knocking at the closed door and still shout- 
ing. 


They left the Ministry and went on into the adioinine 
square. A shout of "Make way. make wayl” caused the 
crotsd to fall back and them with it. Stretching his head 
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forward, Marcello saw .three or four.'rough youths.coming; - 
alongj pulling behind- them by a rope a large bust of the 
-Dictator. The bust was bronze in color but was really of 
painted plaster, as one saw from a number of white chips 
caused by tlie violent way in which they bounced it over 
the paving stones. A little dark man, his face almost hid- 
den behind a huge pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, looked 
atilhe bust and tlien turned toward Marcello and said, 
laughingi in a sententious voice, “It looked like bronze 
but really it was just vulgar chalk," Marcello did not an- 
swer, and for a moment, craning his neck, he stared in- 
■ tently at the bust while it went bouncing heavily along 
in front of him. It was a bust like hundreds of others ' 
placed here -and there in ministries and public offices— 
coarsely stylized, with jaw thrust out, eyes round and 
hollow, smooth, swollen cranium. He could not but reflect 
how that mouth of sham bronze, image of another, living 
mouth once so arrogant, was now trailing in the dust amid 
the sneers and whistles of the same crowd that had once 
so warmly acclaimed it. Again Giulia seemed to guess his 
thoughts, for she murmured, “Just think, once upon a 
. time a bust like that in a waiting room tvas all that was 
needed to make people lower their voices!” 

He answered drily, "If they had him here now, in tlie 
fosh, they’d do the same to him as they’re doing to that 
bust" 

“D’you think they’ll kill him?” 

"Certainly, if they can.” 

They walked on a little farther, through the crowd that 
jostled and swirled in the darkness like turbulent, un- ■ 
stable flood-water. At one street comer a group of people 
had put up a long ladder at the comer of a building, and 
a man who had climbed to the top of the ladder rvas- 
hammering vigorously at a stone that bore the name of 
the regime. Someone said with a laugh to Marcello, 
“There are Fascist signs everywhere . . . it’ll take years 
to efface them ail.” 

“It certainly will,” said Marcello. 

They crossed the square and made their way through 
tlie crowd to the arcade. It was almost in darkness, but by 
the dim light of the blacked-out lamps they came upon a ' 
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group of people at the petit Ti±ere rrtr ■■ ■ 

arade meet, standing m a drde 

could not be seen. Jfarceilc o.-}sr ~ 

found there tvas a boy d.-;r:rt>(r enxtt ^ - 

he was giving a comic porccy c£ t±e izm cr 

tions of a woman performing the drrre cn - 

had a portrait of the Dictatef, a ccicred 

over his head by means of a hcie rr-r-^ — — i— 

a collar, so that he looked like scmecne 

in tlie pillory and is dsnen^ ~ 

hanging round his necL .-Is r^e r ■^-5:-= tt-j- - ~ 

the square, a young oEcer with a - -JIh ' 

frenzied eyes, with a dark, evrirp^y 

arm, leaned over toward MarsEc 

a tone that was both ecalred and diS~'- " 

" -■ 

said Marcello, inthout blink^-. r ■' 

»)■ and to Maictllo 

Montoisu «ho m ttjidth- 
™laEe 0l the monar^ yS‘,“ ~ 

sveni back 

‘iirning, and thence to 
“T. As Marcelln , ^ ^ ^■^ter= r'ea- 

this screeching.-' ^ 

He toe*' “*'"5 tetet to cc,- 

tol'lf ‘S '“P » 

t«We, dtean ?.! ™P»antiad- ' '•■«' -«•, tlSl 

blackness «ahQ, ? fcr cl-e-.m';: 

'to Utete faa„ 5™"S- Kto- 

appear „„ 4 talk j ’•> Imfe sp.j ; -_-*t 

4 e‘:!:"b Here >y-dfc'eni 




ilcony r; "' 
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what it wanted; There was ihdre- cpridsky than ehthusi- 
sam: just as people had previously assembled, as, though 
to watch some spectacle, in drd^ to see and hear the 
■' Dictator, so now they wanted to see and hear whoever it 
was who had overthrown the Dictator. As the car moved 
gently round the square, Giulia asked in a low voice, 
'TVill the King really come out on the balcony?" 

Before anstvering, Marcello twisted his head round to 
take a look at tire balcony through the glass of the wind- 
shield. It was feebly illuminated by the reddish light of a 
■ couple of torches, and in bettveen them they saw the 
dosed window shutter. Then he replied, “1 don't sup- 
' pose so. . . Why should he?” 

“Then what are all these people waiting for?” 

“Nothing at all. . . It’s just the habit of going into a 
piazza and calling for somebody.” 

Marcello drcled very slowly round the square; it was as 
though he were politely pushing the reluctant groups of 
> people out of his way wiA the fenders. Giulia said, quite 
unexpectedly, “D'you know, I feel almost disappointed?” 

"Why?” 

"I thought they'd be doing something or other— burn- 
ing houses, killing people. . . When we came out I was . 
afraid for you, and that was why 1 came. . . But there's 
nothing— notliing but yelling and clapping. Long live this 
and down with that, and singing and marching. . .” 

Marcello could not refrain from answering, “The worst 
is yet to come.” 

“What d’you mean?" she demanded in a frightened 
voice. “For us, or for the others?" 

“For us and for the others.” 

He immediately regretted having spoken when he felt 
Giulia seize his arm violently, in distress. "I knew all the 
time,” she said, "that what you were telling me wasn't 
true— when you said that everything would come right. 

• '^^And now you’re saying the same yourself.” ■ 

“Don’t be frightened. . . I was only just talking." , 

Giulia said no more; but she held tightly to his arm 
with both bands and pressed herself against him. Em- 
barrassed, but unwilling to repel her, Marcello drove the 
car back through side streets toward the Corsb. Onc£ 




there, he continued to follow the kss frequented sctx > 
and at last reached the Piazza del Popolo, an d from there 
continued his 'i'^ar uts the steen eicc-e o£ the Pincio 
towards \hll2 Eor^es.e. Cxssria fre Pindo, dark and 
peopled only by — .arble busts, dtey fc-IIotred the riding- 
trad: in the direcdan c£ lila Venero- "iVhen they came to 
the entrance at Porta Pinciana, Giulia said suddenlv. rr 
a sad and languishing voice, “I don’t want to go hcm^’’ 
“Why?” asked Marcello, slotving dotvn. 

f?rvTi*f I'nriTtr ** ~ — — 



in amonff the trees, whispered, "pbme. and let’s make . 
lov^here^. . : on the ground;”. :> 

• “]s}o, really,” Marcello cbiild not help exclaiming, 

“here?” t ► 

"Yes, here,” she said. “Why not? . . . Come, I want it, 

..so as to feel reassured." 

“Reassured about what?” 

“Everyone thinks about war, and politics, and airraids, 
— ivhen 0ey could really be so, happy. . . Come on. . . 
Why, I’d do it right in the middle of one of their public 
squares,” she added with sudden exasperation, “if only to 
/show that I, at least, am capable of thinking about some- 
. ' thing else. . . Come on.” 

She seemed now' to be in a state of exaltation, and went 
in front of. him into the thick darkness among the tree- 
trunks, “You see what a lovely bedroom,” he heard her 
murmur. "Soon we shan’t have a home at all . . . but 
this is a bedroom they can’t ever take away from us. . • 
can sleep and make love here as often as we like.” All 
py ol a sudden she vanished, as though she had sunk into 
tlie earth. Marcello looked about and then caught sight 
of her in the darkness, lying on the ground at the foot of 
a tree, one arm pillowing her head, the other raised 
toward him in silent invitation to lie down beside her. He 
did so, and no sooner was he there than Giulia twined her 
arms and legs tightly round him, kissing him all over his 
face with a blind, slotv energy, as though she were seek- 
ing, on his brow and cheeks, other mouths through rvhich 
she might penetrate into him. But almost at once her 
embrace slackened, and Marcello saw her half raise her- 
self above him, garing into the darkness. “Someone’s com- 
ing,” she said. 

Marcello, too, sat up and looked. Through the trees, 
still some way off, the light of a pocket lamp swayed as it 
advanced and tlirew a feeble circular glimmer on the 
ground in front of it. There was no sound, for the tliick 
carpet of dead leaves dulled tire footsteps of tire unknown 
penon. The lamp advanced in their direction, and Giulia 
quickly composed herself and sat up, throwing h 
round her knees. Sitting side by side with their : /..w,- 
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the tree, they watch^ the light approach. “It must be 
park-keeper," murmured Giulia. 

The lamp was now shining on the ground at a short d: 
tance from them; then it was raised and its rays fell ft 
upon them. Dazzled, they gazed at the dim, shadotvy fa 
of tlie man from whose fist the white light issued. TJ 
light, thought Marcello, would surely be lowered, on 
tlie park-keeper had taken a good look at them. But n 
the light continued to shine full in their faces as, the mj 
stared at them in a silence that seemed, to Marcello, to 1 
fraught with astonishment and speculation. “May I a 
what you want with us?” he then demanded in a resentf 
tone. 

“I don’t want anything, Marcello," replied a geni 
voice at once. At the same time the light was lowered ai 
began to move away from them. '■> 

“Who is it?” murmured Giulia. “He seems to knc 
you.” 

Marcello sat motionless, not daring to breathe, pj 
foundly disturbed. Then he said to his wife, “Forgive n 
one moment. . . I’ll be back at once.” He jumped to 1 
feet and pursued the unknown man. 

He caught up with him at the edge of the garden, 1 
side the pedestal of one of the white marble statues. The 
was a lamppost not far off, and as the man turned at t 
sound of his footsteps he recognized him immediate 
even after all tliose years, by the smooth, ascetic face 1 
neath his brushlike hair. He had seen him before in 
close-fitting chauffeur’s tunic; and now, too, he was we; 
ing a uniform— black, buttoned up to the neck, with wi 
breeches and black leather gaiters. He held his cap und 
his arm and grasped the podcet lamp in his hand. He sa 
at once, -with a smile, “People who don’t die always ; 
appear.” 

The remark seemed to Marcello to be altogether t 
well suited to the circumstances, although it was mea 
as a joke and was perhaps unconscious. Breathless wi 
agitadon and with running, he said, “But I thought I’ 
. , I thought I’d killed you.” 

“I hoped you knew that tliey’d saved me, Marcello, 
anstvered Lino quietly. “It’s true that one paper ai 
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“You’re ashamed to introduce me as your fiancee,” 
then said. “If you like ril go.” 

I know this was the only way to wririg an .affectionat 
gesture piit of him: by blackmailing him witli the acci 
. sation that he was ashamed of me. And, as I had e: 
pected, he immediately put his arm round my waist. ; - 

“I suggested it!” he exclaimed. “Why should I b 
ashamed of you?” - ... • 

“I don’t know. I can see you’re in a bad temper.”, 

“I’m not in a bad temper, I’m dazed,” he answerer 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. "And that 
- because we’ve made love. Give me time to get over it. 

I noticed he was still very pale and was smoking witi: 
out any enjoyment. 

"You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re alwa) 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my heac 
If you were different, I would not have insisted on stai 
ing a moment ago.” 

He threw his cigarette dotvn. 

“I’m not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

"And yet—” 

'"aX “I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at m 
■ .^attentively, “and I didn’t resist you a little while ago a 

meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowerei 
my, eyes without speaking. "Still, I suppose you’re right 
really, and this can’t be called love.” 

, .My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring 
"What do you mean by love, then?” 

“If I had loved you,” he replied, “I would not havi 
wanted to send you away a moment ago. And then 
wouldn’t have been angry when you wanted to stay.” 

"Were you angry?” 

"Yes--and notv I’d be chatting to you, I’d be cheerful 
gay, witty, amusing, I’d be making plans for the futun 
—isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, ’ I said softly. "At least, these are the effects o 
love.” 

He was silent for some time and then spoke withou 
any feeling of complacency, with arid humility. "I dc 
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cvcrytliing in tlic same way; witlmut loving what T’m 
doing or experiencing it in my heart— knowing intcUcc- 
ttinlly how to do it and occasionally even doing it, but 
always coldly and externally. That’s how I arn- and ap- 
parently I can’t be otherwise.” 

I made a great cfTort to control myscll. 

"I like you as you arc,” I said. "Don’t worry.” And I 
embraced him most affectionately. Almost at the same 
instant, the door opened and the old servant looked in 
to tell us dinner was ready. 

'iVc left the sitting room and went along a passage to 
the dining room. 1 remember all the details of that room 
and the people in it perfectly, because I was as sensitive 
to impressions at tiiat time as a photographic plate. I 
felt I was not so mudi acting as uauhing myself act, 
wnth wide, melancholy eves. iViliaps this is the direct 
result of the feeling of rebellion \se cxpeiientc when 
faced with a realitv that ranses us to Miffcr, rdiilc at the 
same time we svish it were otherwise. 


I don’t know why, but .Signoia Medolaghi, the w’idow, 
seemed to me to resemble closely the furniture in black 
ef)ony with mother-of-pearl inlay in her parlor. She ■was 
a middle-aged woman, imposingly tall, with a volumi- 
nous bosom and massive hips. Site was dressed entirely 
in black silk, had a broad, flabby face, whose pallor ss’as 
like mother-of-pearl, fnimcd in black liair that was ob- 
viously dyed, and had huge, dark shadow.s under her 
eyes. She was standing in front of a flowered soup 
and ^vas serving tlic soup with a kind of disdain. 
weighted lamp that bad been pulled hVach. 

blc lit up her bosom-whicli ' irirMha’t sh'ade 


and hnir idm. es- 


ter of the house 

not t'P 

'••The voting i 



“You’re ashamed to introduce me as your fiancee,” 
then said; "If you like I’ll go.” , , . 

;I knew this was the only way to wring an.adectional 
gesture piit of him: hy blackmailing him- witlr the acci 
, sation that he rvas ashamed of me. And, as I had e: 
pected, he immediately put his arm round my waist. 

“I suggested it!” he exclaimed. “Why should I t 
ashamed of you?” 

“I don’t know. I can see you're in a bad temper." 

"I’m not in a bad temper, I’m dazed.” he answeret 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. "And that 
■ because we’ve made love. Give me time to -get over it. 

I noticed he rvas still very pale and was smoking will 
otu any enjoyment. 

"You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re alwm 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my heat 
If you were different, I would not have insisted on sta'] 
ing a moment ago.” 

He threw his cigarette down. 

"I’m not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

^ “And yet—” 

“I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at m 
■Mttentively, "and I didn't resist you a little while ago. a 
; I'l meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowerei 
. my eyes without speaking. “Still, I suppose you’re righi 
.’really, and this can’t be called love.” 

: My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring 
"IVhat do you mean by love, then?” 

“If I had loved you,” he replied, "I would not havi 
wanted to send you arvay a moment ago. And then 
wouldn’t have been angrj' when you wanted to stay.” 

"Were you angry?” 

"Yes— and now I'd be chatting to you. I’d be cheerful 
gay, wdtty, amusing, I’d be making plans for the futun 
—isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, I said softly. "At least, these are the effects o 
love.” 

He was silent for some time and then spoke rvithou 
any feeling of complacency, with arid humility. “I d( 
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everything in the same way; without loving what I’m 
doing or experiencing it in my heart— knowing intellec- v 
tiially how to do it and occasionally even doing it,- hut 
alrvays coldly and externally. That’s how I am- arid, ap- . 
patently I can't be otherwise." •' ' ' ’ 

I made a great effort to control myself. 

"I like you as you are,” I said. "Don’t worry'.” And I ' 
embraced him most affectionately. Almost at the same 
instant, the door opened and the old servant looked in 
to tell us dinner was ready. 

IVc left the sitting room and went along a passage to 
the dining room. I remember all the details of that room 


.and the people in it perfectly, because I was as sensitive 
to impressions at tliat time as a photographic plate. I 
felt I was not so much acting as watching myself act, 
with wide, melancholy eyes. Perhaps this is the direct 
result of the feeling of rebellion we experience when 
faced with a reality that causes us to suffer, while at the 
Stimc time wc wish it were othcrw'ise. 

I don’t know why, but Signora Medolaghi, the widow, 
seemed to me to resemble closely the furniture in black 
ebony smh mother-of-pearl inlay in her parlor. She was • 
a middle-aged woman, imposingly tall, witli a volumi- 
nous bosom and massive hips. She was dressed entirely/ - 
ri. f ^ broad, flabby face, whose pallor was . 
KC mother-of-pearl, fi-amed in black hair that was ob-' 
Moush dyed, and had huge, dark shadows -under her. 
eyes. She was standing in front of a flowered soup tureen 
and \s‘as sert'ing the soup with a kind of disdain. Tinrc 
weighted lamp that had been pulled down over the ta- 
ble lit up her bosom— which was very like a large, hlac 
shiny parcel— and left her lacc in shadow. In that s 
her white face with its black-ringed eyes recalled ibe lU- 
, ... . . - :,.„i -r»,r. t^ble was small 



"you’re , ashamed to introduce me as your fiancee, ’ .] 
then said; “I£ you like I’ll go.” ' - , : 

•I knew this was die only way to wring an'aficctionate 
.gesture otit of him: by blackmailing him with the accu- 
sation that he was' ashamed of me. And, as I had ex- 
pected, he ifnmediately put his arm round my waist. 

"I suggested itl” he exclaimed. “Why should I be 
ashamed of you?” ■ 

"I don't know. I can see you're in a bad temper.” 

"I’m not in a bad temper. I’m dazed,” he answered, 
in a tone of voice that was almost scientific. "And that's 
because we’ve made love. Give me time to -get over it.” 

I noticed he -vvas still very pale and was smoking with- 
out any enjo-jment. 

"You’re right,” I said. “I’m sorry. But you’re always 
so cold and off-putting that you make me lose my head. 
If you were different, I would not have insisted on stay- 
ing a moment ago." 

He threw his cigarette down. 

, “I'm not cold and off-putting,” he said. 

% “And yet—” 

"I like you immensely,” he continued, looking at me 
attentively, “and I didn't resist you a little while ago as 
I, meant to.” This phrase delighted me and I lowered, 
my. eyes without speaking. "Still, I suppose you’re right, 
really, and this can’t be called love.” 

My heart stood still and I could not help murmuring, 
“What do you mean by love, then?” 

':‘lf I had loved you," he replied, “I would not have 
wanted to send you away a moment ago. And then I 
tvouldn’t have been angry when you wanted to stay.” 

“Were you angry?” 

Yes— and now I’d be chatting to you, I'd be cheerful, 
gay, ivitty, amusing, I'd be making plans for the future 
—isn’t that how love is?” 

Yes, I said softly. "At least, these are tlie effects of 
love.” 

He was silent for. some time and then spoke ■without 
my feeling of complacency, with arid humility. "I do 
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ness from someone h;is alicnfly been inferied. 'rJic 
tivo Medoinphi v.-omcn were rcrtninly not rich, otlier- 
wise fl)cy v.'onld not have !ei rooms, I’einf^ conscious of 
llicir poverty but unwillinj^ to admit it, my {treserice as 
a poor j^ir] wearing no mask seemed both dangerous ahcl 
insulting to them. ^V!io ran say v;hat passed through tlie 
daughter's mind as I addressed Iter? . . . 'fiiis girl Iicre 
is talking to me, she wants to he friendly, I shan't be 
able to get rid of her. ... I renli/ed all these ihiriry. 
in a flash and decided not to utter anoilier word until 
the end of the meal, 

r»ut her mother, tvlio was possibly more onions and 
had an easier manner, did not want to give up all idea 
of some conversation, "I didn't kno-.v you -.s-erc en- 
gaged," she said to Mino, ''Hov/ Ifing have you b'cn?" 

Ilcr voice v/as afTcrtcfl and she spoj.f from behind the 
mass of her bosom as if from b-fnrul .1 protertr.e trenrh, 
"Abont n month," said Mitio "I lui .is true, vee Iiafl 
knov/n one anot/ier for fuiiv ,1 momli 
"Is the young lady a Roman'" 

"Indeed she is, seven generations hack." 

".•\nd when is tlic ts'cdding to bee” 

"Soon— as soon as the house we arc to live in is free." 
“Oh, you’ve already got a house in mind?” 

"Yes, a little villa svith a garden— and a little tower. 
It’s charming.” 

This rv.as the sardonic way in wliich he described the 
little villa I had pointed out to him on the main road 
near my own flat. 

"If we wait for that house.” I said, with an eftorr. "I 


am afraid we'll never get married.” , 

".N'onsensc,” said Mino ebeerfuny. Me r/^:meo j . . - 
recovered and even bad more color tn Ins cheel 
knoev ii'.s to be free orr the <iay sye fneet , 



« . trs,* 

Von necHl a. io^ ^ 

‘AVh'-?’’ '^^.'>1*1 



will be cook, parlormaid, housekeeper, won’t you, 
Adriana?” , 

Signora Medolaghi sipnihed me up with a , glance: - 
"Really,” she said, "a lady has something else to do 
besides thinking of cooking and sweeping and making 
beds. But if the young'lady is accustomed to do tit, in 
that case-” She did not finish her sentence and turned 
lier- attention to the plate the parlormaid was offering 
me. "We didn’t know- you were coming; we could only 
add another egg or two.” 

I was angry with Mino and tvith the lady and "was 
almost tempted to reply, “No, I’m acaistomed to walk- 
ing the streets.” But Mino, %vho was bubbling over 
with a craz)' kind of gaiety, poured himself out a gen- 
erous glassful of tvine, poured some for me— Signora 
Medolaghi’s eyes followed the bottle uneasily— and con- ; 
tiiiued. "Oh, but Adriana’s not a ladyl And she never 
will be— Adriana’s always made beds and swept floors. 
Adriana’s a coriimon girl.” 

. Signora Medolaghi looked at me as if she were seeing 
me for the first time. "Exactly as I tvas saying— if she’s 
-accustomed—” she repeated,' w'ith offensive politeness. 
*Ier daughter bowed her head over her plate. 

"Yes, she is,” went on Mino, “and I’m certainly not 
going to be the one to make her give up such useful 
habits. Adriana’s a shirtinaker’s daughter and a shirt- 
maker, herself— aren’t you, Adriana?” He stretched his 
arm across the table, seized my hand and turned it over, 
palm upwards. "She paints her nails, I knotv, but it’s 
the hand of a working girl— big, strong, unaffected— like 
her hair, curly but rebellious, coarse at the roots.” He let 
my hand fall and pulled my hair hard, like an animal’s. 

Adriana, in fact, is in everything and everywhere a 
worthy representative of our fine, healthy and vigorous 
people.” 

Xhere was an echo of a sarcastic challenge in his v’oice; 
but no one took it up. Xhe daughter looked through 
me, as if I were tiansparent and she were looking at some 
object behind me. Xhe mother ordered the maid to 
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change Uic plates, then, turning to ?vrino, asked him i 
an entirely unexpected fashion, “So, Mr. Diodati, di 
you go to see tliat play?” 

I almost burst into laughter at her clumsy way c 
changing the subject. Mino, hov.-ever, did not lose fao 
“Don't mention it!" he exclaimed. “It v.'as rotten.” 

“^Ve're going tomorrow. They sav it’s an exccller 
company." 

Mino replied that the actors were not as good as tl 
papers said; the mistress was astonished that the pape 
should lie. Mino replied calmly that the papers wei 
one lie from beginning to end; and from that momei 
the conversation dealt with similar matters. .■\5 soon : 
one of these themes of conversation was exhaustcf 
Signora Medolaghi started another, with poorly coi 
coaled haste. Mino, who seemed highly amused, acted u 
to her and replied smartly. They talked of actors, nigl 
life in Rome, cafes, movies, theatres, hotels and so oi 


They were like two pingpong players, intent on returi 
ing the ball to one another without letting it drop. Bi 
svhilc Mino did it out of his usual love of comedy, whic 
w,as so highly developed. Signora Medolaghi did it i 
fear and disgust at me and anything connected with m 
She seemed to imply by her formal, conventional tal 
“This is ray way of' telling you how shocking it is i 


marry a common girl, and in any case how shocking 
is to bring her to the house of the widow of the civ 
servant Medolaghi.” The daughter said nothing an 
seemed to be longing quite openly for the meal to com 
to an end and for me to be gone as quickly as V 
For a while I found some amusement " 
conversational skirmish, but ^ ^ 


my ‘^ouf.dencc in urn J- wlmth 


^.nj^gcmcni, ^ ^ of n.e, of the ?v.o wonien 

l,chad w;!ntcd ,,,,, ^ hum-eH. ! 

or hirirsc • ^ 



was as if he, too; had nourished in his heart the sa 
aspirations towards a normal, decent life as I. had,.; 
had given up all hope of being able to fulfill them, 
different reasons from mine. On the other hand, I unc 
.stood that his praise of me as a girl of the people in 
•v/ay. flattered me of the common people— it had b 
nothing more than a means of making himself unpli 
ant to the two ^vomen. These observations brought he 
to me the truth of what he had been saying shortly 
fore-^that he tvas incapable of loving tvith his he; 
Never had I understood so well as at that moment t 
everything is love, and that everything depends' on Ic 
This love either tvas or was not. If there tvas love, tl 
one loved not only one’s own lover but all people ; 
all things, as I did; but if there was no love, one lo 
nobody and nothing— as in his case. And tlie. absenct 
love finally caused incapacity and impotence. 

The table had been cleared by notv and in the cii 
of light shed by the chandelier onto the tabled 
sprinkled with crumbs stood four coffee cups, a tu! 
shaped terra-cotta ash tray, and a large mottled ha 
■ adorned tvith several dieap rings, which held a burn 
cigarette. Signora Medolaghi’s hand. My bosom s 
idenly swelled with impatience and I rose to my h 
■’.I in sorry, Mino,” I said, deliberately exaggerating 
Roman accent Iliad, "but I’m busy. . . . I've got tog 

He crushed out his cigarette in the ash tray and a 
rose to his feet. I said a ringing good evening, just 1 
any girl of the people would, made a slight bow wh 
•Signora Medolaghi returned stiffly and the daugb 
i^ored, and then I left. In the entrance I spoke to Mi 
I m afraid Signora Medolaghi will ask you to look ( 
for another room after this evening.” 

He shrugged -his shoulders. "I don’t think so. I i 
her well, and veiy- punctually.” 

‘Tm going,” I said. "This meal has made me i 
■happy.” 


"Bccntisc I’ve become quite convinced nt last that you 
ire incapable oE love.” 

I said this sadly, svithotit lookinct at him. Then I 
raised my eyes. I thought he looked embarrassed, but 
perhaps it rvas the shadow in the hall on his pale face. 

I suddenly felt full of remorse. “Are you cross?” I asked. 

“No,” he said with an effort, “it’s the truth, after alb”. ' 

My heart overflowed with affection for him, I em- 
braced him impulsively. “It isn't true. ... I only said 
if out of spite. And an)^vay, I love you so much all the 
same, . . . Look— I brought you this tic.” I opened my 
bag, took out the tie and offered it to him. lie looked 
at it. 

"Did you steal it?" he asked. 

It was only a joke and, I understood later, revealed 
more lieartfelt fondness for me than the warmest thanks 
cotdd have done. But at that moment it jucrccd me to 
the heart. My eyes filled with tears. "So. I bought it— 
in a shop just doivm below,” I stammered. 

He noticed my humiliation and embraced me. "Sil- 
ly!” he said. "I was only joking. But in any case. I’d like 
it even if you had stolen it— perhaps even more.” 

‘AVait, I’ll put it on for you,” I said, feeling slightly 
consoled. He lifted his chin and I undid his old tie, 
turned back his collar and knotted the new one for him. 


'Tm going to take this horrid old worn-out tic away,”’ 
I said. "You mustn’t ever wear it again.” What I really 
wafited was to have some memory of him. something he 
had worn. 

"I’ll sec you soon, then," he .said. 

"When?’’ 


Tomorrow, after supper. „Tuh- as if to kiss it. 

u n..ny. l.ul I .... 

shing it 'vith my hp-.. 
lilv dowtt the sta 


CHAPTER SEVEN : 

After' THAT DAY, I went on leading mv usual life. I 
really loved Mino, and more than once I felt tempted 

• to give up my profession, so complete a contrast, to real 
love. But despite the fact that I had fallen in love, my 
condition rerriained unaltered, I was still at the saipe 
point: that is to say, I had no money and no possibility 
of earning any except in that way. I did not want to 
accept money from Mino;, but in any case, he. had only 
a limited amount, since his family only sent him barely 

r enough to pay for his keep in town. I must admit at this 
point that I always felt an irresistible, desire to pay the 
bill myself in all the places, caftis and restaurants we 
frequented. He always refused my offers and every time 
i was disappointed. When he had no, rtioney, he took 
me to the public parks and we sat together chatting on 
a bench and watching tire passers-by, like two poor 

• people. 

"But if you haven’t any money," I said to him one 
day, "let’s go to a cafe all the same. I’ll pay . .- , what 
difference does it make?” 

■ "It’s out of the question.” 

“Why? I want to go to a cafe and have a drink.” 

“Go by yourself, then.” 

As a matter of fact, I was not so keen on going to a 
cafd as on paying for. him. I had a deep, obstinate and 
painful desire to do so; and I would have liked to have 
handed all the money I earned straight over to him, 
rather than do all the paying myself, little by little as I 
received it from die birds of passage who were my 
lovers. I imagined diat in this way only could I show 
mm nqy love; but I also supposed that if I kept him 
financially I would bind him to me with a bond stronger 
than that of mere affection. "I’d be so pleased to give 
you some money,” I said to him on another occasion. 

■ j., ^ ™ give you some pleasure to have 



He began to laugh. “Our relationship, as far as I m 
concerned at least, is not based on pleasure!” 

“On v.'hat, thenr" 

He hesitated. “On your ivili to love me,” he tlien re- 
plied, “and on my Aveakness in the face of this Avill ^f 
yours; but that doesn’t mean my Aveakness has no lira-- 
its.” 

"Hoav do you mean?” 

“It’s very' simple,” he said coolly, “and I’ve explained 
it to you over and OA'er again— Ave 're together because 
you Avilled it so. I, on the contrary', did not, and CA'en 
noA\', in theory at least, I Avould rather not—” 

“That’ll do,” I interrupted, “don’t let’s talk about 
our love. I shouldn’t have mentioned it,” 

Often since, Asdien thinking OA'er his character, I haA'e 
regretfully come to the conclusion that he did not Ioa'c 
me at all, and that I Avas only the object of some experi- 
ment of his. In point of fact, he Avas interested only in 
himself; but within these limits his character A\'as ex- 
tremely complicated. He Avas a lad of a Avell-to-do pro- ■ 
vincial family, as I believe I have already said, delicate, 
intelligent, cultured, Avell-mannered, serious. His fam- 
ily, as far as I could make out from the little he told me, 
for he Avas not fond of talking about it, Avas one of those 
families I Avould have liked to haA'e been born into. It 
Avas a traditional family: his father Avas a doctor and 
landoAvner, his mother Avas still young and stayed at 
home most of the time thinking only of her husband 
and children; there Avere three younger sisters and an 
dder brother. The father Avas admittedly a busybody 
ind an authority in local affairs, his mother was ex- 
Lrcmcly bigoted, Iris sisters rather frivolous and his elder 
brother quite a young marr about toAvn, like Giancarlo. 
But Avhen all Avas said and done these faults Avere all 
iKarablc and for ttac, avIao had been born among people 
A', -hose AsAvy of hfe Avas so diflcrent in everv a.v,,, Am 
not even seem t< 
and all of them 
Mino. 


My own feeling was that he was very lucky in having 
such a family. But he, on the contrary, seemed to feel an 
aversion, a dislike and disgust for them which I found 
quite incomprehensible. 'And he seemed to feel the same 
aversion, dislike and disgust for himself, what he was 
and what he did. But this self-hatred appeared to be only 
a reflection of his hatred for his whole family. In other 
words, he seemed to hate in himself all that part of him 
which' had remained ' attached to his family or had in 
any way come tinder the influence of the family circle. 
I have said he was well-mannered, cultured, intelligent, 
delicate, serious. But he despised his intelligence, man- 
ners, culture, delicacy, seriousness, merely because he 
■ suspected that he owed them to the milieu and the fam- 
ily into whicli he had been born and where he had 
grown up. “But really," I said to him once, “what would 
you like to be? These are all fine qualities— yon ought to 
tliank your lucky stars that you have thern.” . 

'A fine lot of use they are to mel” he said, scarcely 
, moving his lips. “Speaking for myself— I’d liave prefer- 
red to be like Sonzogno.” 

He had been deeply impressed by the story of Son- 
zogno, I can’t imagine for what reason. “How dreadfull” 
I exclaimed. “He’s a monster, and you want to be like 
him!” 

“Obviously I wouldn’t want to be like Sonzogno in 
every respect," he explained. "I mentioned Sonzogno 
merely to make my meaning clear. Sonzogno is ac- 
climated to life in this world of ours, and I’m not.” 

"Do you want to know what I would like to have 
been? ’ I then asked him. 

“Tell me.” , 

^ "^ould have liked,” I said slowly, savoring tlie 
phrases in each of which one of my most cherished 
dreams seemed to be embodied, "to have been just what 
you are and what you are so unhappy at being. I would 
have liked to have been born into a family as well-to-do 
as yours, which would have given me a good education. 
I would have liked to have lived in a lovely, clean house 
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lite yours. I woiiH tove liked 
ondLcigrrgoycroesscs 

tn hive sncnt the suniiner at tlie seasiue . - 

i „T.o hove had good dote, and be rnvnyec o.. 
nnd lo receive guests. And then I would liked to 

rnarrj- someone who loved me. 

^y■orkcd and was well-to-do. too, and I would h.xe L.. 
to live with him and bear his children.’ 

We were lying on the bed as ive talked. Suddems 
leaped upon me, as was his way, clutching me antj. s^-.;.'-- 
ing me as he repeated, "Hurray, hurray, hurray In Hcn 
you'd have liked to be like Signora Lobianco. ^ ^ 
•'Who’s Signora Lobianco?’’ I asked, both ofended 
and disconcerted. 

“A terrible harpy who often invites me to her recep- 
tions in tlie iiope that I'll fall in love uith one of her 
horrible daughters and marr}’ her, because I’m trhat s 
called a good match." 

"But I wouldn't like to be at all like Mrs. Lobianco!'* 
"But that’s what you'd certainly be if you had aU the 
things you mentioned. Signora Lobianco tvas bom into 
a wealthy iainily who gave her an excellent educatio^;!^ 
with good teachers and foreign governesses, sent^^ to 
school and even to tlie university, I believe. She, too, 
grew up in a lovely, clean house; she, too, went to the 
seaside or the mountains every' summer; she, too, had 

beautiful clothes and teas invited out and gave parties 

lo^ of invitations and lots of parties; she, too, married 
a decent feliow, Lobianco the engineer, who works and 
brings a great deal of money into the house. And she 
las had a number of children by this husband of hers- 
10 Idiom I even believe she has been faithful-three 

S"® Wependently of her, 
bev intnds." '"^rids are and the friends of 

S'9 






',sur- 


sar- 


castic"embrace,"but ever^'one’s got their otm character. 
Maybe Signora Lobianco’s a harpy, but, I’m sure that 
under those conditions I’d have turned out far better 
than I am.” 

"Ypii’d have turned , out no less horrible than la 
Lobianco." 

■"“Why?” 

“Because.” 

“But, look here, do you think your family’s horrible, 
too?" ■ ' . , ■ : ■ 

"Of course, loathsome.” 

“And are you horrible too?” ■ 

“Yes, in everything I’ve got from my family.”. 

“But why? Tell me ivhyl”- 
"Because.” 

. “That’s not an answer,” 

“It’s the same answer Mrs. Lobianco would give you 
if you asked her certain questions,” he replied. 

“What questions?” . , , 

‘-jii"We needn’t mendon them,” he said lightly, "Em- 
terrassing questions— a ‘because’ said tvith conviction 
*its tire mouth of even the most curious person— Tje- 
■taiise;’ for no reason— ’because’-” 

“I don’t understand.”. 

“What does it matter if we don’t understand each 
other, as long as we love eacli other— which is true?” he 
concluded, embracing me in his ironical and loveless 
fashion. And so the discussion ended. For just as he 
never gave himself up completely, emotionally speak- 
ing, and always seemed to keep something back, perhaps 
die most , important part, so diat his rare outbursts of 
affection rvere valueless, .in exactly the same way he 
never revealed the whole of what he was thinking. 
Every time I believed I had reached the ve^ core of 
his intelligence,. he repelled me with some joke or amus- 
ing trick, to distract my attention. He really was elusive, 
in ever)' sense. And he treated me as an, inferior. But 
perhaps it -was for this veiy reason that I loved him so 
nuch and in such a helpless and submissive fashion. 



■Somciiincs, though, he seemed to hate not only 1 
ou-n family and his own milieu, but all mankind. .Oi 
day he remarked— I cannot remember in what coniu 
lion, "The rich arc appalling, but the poor certain 
aren’t any better, if for different reasons.” 

"You’d be a bit nearer the mark if you admiiu 
frankly that you hate all mankind without e.xceplidn 
He began to laugh. "In the abstract,” he replic 
"when I'm not among them I don't liale them; at lea 
! hate them so little that I believe in ilicir progress. 

1 didn’t believe this, I wouldn’t trouble myself wi 
politics. But Avhen I'm among them they horrify ni 
Really,” he added sadly, “mankind is worthless.” 

" I rc’re .people,” I said, "and therefore we’re wort 
less, too, and therefore we have no right to |udgc." 

Me laughed again. "I tlon’t judge theni,” lie rcpli'- 
"I smell them - f)r rather. I sniff ilirni like a dog snil 
the scent of .1 paitritige or .1 liare. I’nt rioes ilic di 
judge them.' I smil them .ind 1 fiml thes’ic maliciou 
stupid, selfish, pens, \ulgai, dcreitful, shameful, full < 
filth. It’s a feeling: but we can’t sujrprcss feelings, ca 
.s'C?” 


f did not know what to reply and contented my.se 
ivith saying, "I haven’t got that feeling.” 

On anotiier occasion he s]X)kc to me in the followir 
nanner, "Men may be good, or bad, 1 don’t ktiosv. Iji 
n any ease they’re certainly useless, superfluous— 


"W’hat do you mean?” 

“I mean that the whole of mankind couM 
'• wiped out. It’s only an ugly mo 


..•I -s only an ugly f u moi 

the earth, a wart. The ivorld ' ^jrccis, port 

:auliful without mankind, pc.aulif'd 

1 their little •■•’Tnugcnieni.s. l luuk 

ould he if there sveic nt.ihmg hm 

jfucct V' 


>uiti »>k: n — 

help h.ushin!;. -V.l.- .p"- 
,ve',” I exclaimed. ^ ..tiifici a Iregituiit 

M-rhui;; 


niu. ' i • 

nan end- dwreb.te h’s some . u.. 


me and put his head in my lap, crushing his face against 
my belly and remaining motionless like this for some 
time. Meanwhile 1 had to stroke his head again and 
again -^vith a light, incessant caress of the hand. This 
was not. the first time he had obliged me to perform a 
kind of mimicry of love; but he seemed more desperate 
that day than usual. He pressed his head violently into 
my lap as if he wanted to enter into me and be swal- 
lo%ved up, and groaned occasionally. At such times he no 
longer seemed like a lover, but rather a baby seeking 
the warmth and darkness of his mother’s lap. And the 
thought occurred to me that many men would have pre- 
ferred never to have been born; and that this movement 
. of his unconsciously expressed that dim longing to be en- 
gulfed once more in the shadotv>y vitals from which he 
had been painfully expelled into the light. 

That night he remained kneeling so long that I be- 
came drowsy and fell asleep, with my head flung back 
against the chair, my hand resting on his head. I do not 
'A know hotv long I slept. At a certain moment I woke up 
^and caught a glimpse of Astarita, who was no longer 
.-|.^neeling at my feet but was seated in front of me. al- 
ready dressed, gazing at me with his mournful, bilious 
; eyes. But perhaps it was only a dream, or a hallucina- 
tion. -The fact is that I suddenly awoke in earnest and 
■. found that Astarita had gone, leaving the usual sum of 
rhoney in my lap where he had lain his head. 

... About a fortnight passed, and these were among the 
. l^txppiest days in my life. I saw Mino almost every day 
. , and, although there was no cliange in our relationship 
. yet. I contented myself with the kind of habit we had 
established, which seemed at last a common ground be- 
• tween us. It was silently taken for granted between us 
that he did not love me, that he never ■svould love me, 
. and that in any case he preferred chastity to love. It "was 
equally taken for granted that I loved him, that I tflways 
tvould love him despite his indifference to me, and 
■that in any case I preferred a love like that, incomplete 
and wavering though it might be, to any other love. 
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I am not made like Astarita; and having once resigned 
myself to the fact that I was not loved, I found much 
pleasure all the same in loving. At the bottom of my 
heart perhaps I nursed a hope that my submissiveness, 
patience and affection might one day make him love 
me. But I did notliing to encourage this hope; and it 
was, more than anytliing else, the rather bitter spice to 
his uncertain, grudging caresses. 

But I certainly did all I could to enter unobtrusively 
into his life, and since I could not do so by the main 
door, I exercised my ingenuity in try'ing to enter by the 
hack door. Despite his explicit and I believe genuine 
hatred of mankind, some curious contradiction gave him 
an irresistible impulse to preach and act in support of 
what he thought was for the good of mankind. And al- 
though this impulse was almost always checked by sud- 
den regrets and sarcastic disgust, it was sincere. 

At that time he appeared to become passionately 
licatcd over what he ironically referred to as my educa- 
tion. As I have said, I tried to bind him to me and there- 
fore 1 favored this inclination of his. But the experiment 
ended almost immediately in a way 1 think it worth 
while recalling. He came to see me for several evenings 
tunning and brought some books of his with him. After 
he had explained briefly what the subject wa.s, he began 
to read a passage here and there. He read well, with a 
great variety of expression in his voice according to the. 
subject matter, and with a passion that made him flnsb, 
and gave his features an unusual animation, But f was 
unable to understand what be read boww-vet bard t 
tried; and I soon gave up listening to liitfi and '■//^U/’ rifed 
myself with watching the difSfrreTit tv.pressio.is 
flitted across bis lacc v.'bilelie v/as readirig. a icC; < 

never tired ol. 

Duriitg these readings bo xcAhj ahat-fuitu-d i-i/f,-;.';' 
completely, witbont any lear or irony, 5iV<' so-; o' 
in his own clement v;ho is nr» Ufiig/ r ab.dr; of tiiV, v 
pis sincerity. "Hti-. fact strurV. m'-, broonv n/dd ih/ r/i 
lind nlw-tys thought that lov»;. nol blwafiff, 



into a kind of mass, a mass which fills my head— h 
tapped his forehead with his finger my;whole .head- 
and disgusts me as if it were excreta.” ; 

I looked at him in puzzled suspense. A quiver: of e: 
asperation ;secraed to run through him at this. ■ . ^ 

“Try ..to understand," he .cried, ''toda;y every thir 
seems incomprehensible. Not only ideas, but even an 
thing written or said or thought— it all seems absur^ 
For instance, do you know the Lord s Prayer? 

“Yes.” . • . 

“Say it, then.” 

“Our Father, which art in Meaven,” I began. 
“That’ll do,” he interrupted. "Now just think ho 
many ways this prayer has been said during the ce 
luries, with how many different emotions! Well, I dor 
understand it at all, in any way. You might say it bac 
wards, it’d be all the same to me.” 

Fie was silent for a moment. “It isn’t only words th 
have this effect on me,” he continued, “but things, toe 
people. There are you sitting on the arm of this clir 
reside me, and periiaps you think I can see you? Bui 
'0’- 'don't see you because 1 can’t understand you— I mig 
even touch you and not understand you all the same, 
■ , will touch you, in fact—” as Ire spoke he pulled at r 
I dressing gown and uncovered my breast, as if he we 
: . seized by a sudden frenzy. "I touch your breast— feel 

shape, warmth, form, see its color, its outline. But 
f/, don’t understand what it is. I say to myself; here’s 
; round, warm, soft, white, swelling object, with a litt 
, round, dark knob in the middle, whiclr gives milk ai 
; gives pleasure if it is caressed. But I don’t understai 
, , a thing. I tell myself it’s beautiful, that it ought to I 
me with desire, but I still don’t understand a thing. 1 
you see tvhat I mean, now?” he repeated furious 
• _ clutching my breast so hard that I could not repress 
little cry of pain. He let me go at once. “Probably,” 
observed reflectively after a moment, “it’s just tltis ki 
of incomprehension that makes so many people cru 



"If you like," I replied docilely, without the slightesi 


hesitation. 

Mino came tip, making his way with some difficult) 
through the crowd and stood just beside Sonzogno 
clinging onto the same seat as he did and actually brush 
ing Sonzogno’s thick, short fingers with his own long 
slim ones. The streetcar gave a jerk, they were throwr 
against one another and Mino politely begged Son 
zogno’s pardon for having knocked into him. I .began 
to feel disturbed at seeing them together, so close and 
yet so unknown to one another, and I suddenly turneci 
to Mino, deliberately, in such a way that Sonzognc 
would not think I was addressing him. "Look, I've jusi 
remembered I've got an appointment with someone foi 
this evening— it’d be better to say goodbye now.” 

"If you like I’ll see you home.” 

"No— I’m being met at the streetcar stop." 

This was nothing new. I still took men home and 
Mino knew it. "As you like,’ he said unconcernedly 
"•I’ll see you tomorrow, then.” I nodded in agreemeni 
and he went off through the crowd. 

As I watched him making his way among tlie people, 
I 'was overcome for a moment by an attack of violent 
despair. I thought I was seeing him for the last time, 
but not even I knew why I had this impression. "Good- 
bye,” I murmured to myself, as I followed him with my 
eyes. "Farewell, love.” I wanted to cry out to him to 


stop, to turn back, but my voice stuck in my throat. 
The streetcar stopped and I drought I could see him 
getting down. The streetcar started off again. 

During the whole journey Sonzogno and I kept silent. 
I felt calmer now and told myself die priest could not 
possibly have spoken. On the other hand, 1 did not 
really regret this meeting, after I had thought the matter 
over for some time. In this way, I would get rid of my 
doubts once and for all concerning the results of my 
confession, 

I stood up at the streetcar stop, left the streetcar and 
walked on a little without looking back. Sonzogno was 
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beside me and 1 could see him it 1 turned my 
slightly. "What do you want with roe? I asked him at 

last. "Why have you come back?” . , ‘ 

"You told me to come again yourseltl” he said with 

a touch ot astonishment. 

This w-as tnic, but in my terror I had forgotten it. 
Me came up close to me and took my arm, gripping it 
tight and almost holding me up. 1 began to tremble all 
over despite myself. 

"Who was that?” he asked, 
friend of mine.” 

“Have you seen anytiiing move of Gino?” 

"Never.” 


He looked around him rapidly. “1 don't know whv. 
ve had the impression lately that I'm being fol- 
. There are only two people u ho could have given 
•ay, you and Gino.” 

Iiy Gino?” I asked in a whisper. But mv he.art had 
to beat violently. 

: knew I was going to take that thing to the jewel- 
'd even told him the name. He doesn't exaaly 
I killed him, but he could easily have guessed it.” 
no hasn't anything to gain by giving you away; 

K giving himself away, too.” 
hat’s what I think.” he muttered. 

■S for me,” I went on in my most soothing voice, 
may be sure I’ve said nothing. I’m not a fool— I'd 
Tested, too” 

hope so, for your own sake,” he replied threaten- 
"I- .saw Gino for a moment,” he then added. “He 
me by way of a pke that he knew a whole heap o£ 
gs. 1 don’t feel easy in my mind. He’s a bad lot.” 
?on treated him very xongh that evening, and of 
v'.c he hates yon now,” 1 said. 1 realized vsbile X wa.s 
•.d;ing that 1 almost hoped Gino had really given hirr 
ay. 

•'ll was a beauty," be said with gr'im vanity, “My han 
,ivl for ra'o days aUerwards.” 

“Gino wont denounce you,” 1 concluded, “ 





3r the precipice that, causes its liead ,lb spin and 
yes to become misted, until finally it is dragged torrai 
:ic giddy depths, ■ , 

I climbed up thc.stairs two at a time, arriving out 
reath, and gave Mino’s name to the elderly parlormr 
•ho came to open the door. * ‘ 

She loobed at me as if, scared out' of her wits; thi 
dthout a single word, she hurried away, leaving me 
lie threshold. ■ • 

I tliought she had gone to tell Mino, so I went ir 
he hall and closed the door. 

Then I heard a kind of whispering beliind the curt; 
hat separated the Iiall from the passage. The curt; 
/as raised and the widow Mcdolaghi appeared. 1 h 
orgotten her entirely since the first and' only time 1 11 
;vcr seen her. Her heavy black figure; her rrhite, dcatl 
ace, with the black mask of her eyes, filled me will 
;ense of terror. As she rose up before me, it was as i 
iv’ere'in die presence of some frightening apparitii 
she halted at some distance from me and addressed r 
"Did you want Signor Diodati?" 

"Yes.” 

"He's been arrested.” 

r did not understand at fust. For some unknown r 
ion, I imagined his arrest was connected in some v 
yith Sonzogno’s aime. "Arrested!” I stammered. “1 
le's got nothing to do with it.” 

>"J know nothing about it.” she said. "I only kn 
hey came here, searched the house and arrested hit 
! understood from her expression of disgust that ,: 
s’Ould not tell me anything. 

“But why?” I could not help ;tskiug her. 

.Signorina, I’ve already told you I don't know a 
lung." . 

"lYhere did they take him?” 

"I don’t know anything.” 

But tell me at least whether he left any message.” 
This time she did not even reply, but turning at 
in stiff and offended majesty called out, "Diomira!” 

S‘H 


Tiie old parlormaid ^vith the scared look reappeared 
Icr mistress pointed to the door, and sard, as she raised 
he curtain and turned to go, “Show the young lady 
)Ut.'' The curtain fell back into its proper place. 

Onlv after I had gone downstairs and was out in the 
arcei/did I realize that Mino's an-est and Sonzognos 
crime ivcre two separate facts, independent of one^ an- 
other. The only real link between them tvas my own 
fear. This unexpected flood of misfortunes was proof 
lo me of the lavishness of destiny which poured out all 
her tragic gifts for me at one and the same time; just 
as a good season makes all kinds of different fruits ripen 
together. It is a fact that trouble never comes single- 
handctl, as the proverb says. I felt this, rather than 
thought it. as I walked from one street to the next, with 
my head and shoulders bowed under a shower of imagi- 


nary hailstones. 

,\atiira?/y, the first person I thought of turning to was 
.'■'isiarita. I knew the phone number of his office by heart, 
went into the first cafe I came across and rang him. His 
numlwr was not busy but no one replied. I rang several 
limes and at last became convinced that Astarita was 
absent. He must have gone out to supper and would be 
back later. I knew all this, but I had hoped diaf this 
time I would find him in, as an exception to the rule. 

1 looked at my watch. It was eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning and .ysiarita would not be back in his office before 
ten. I stood on a street corner, die curved surface of a 
bridge lay before me, with its unending flow of. foo' 
jiasscngers, alone or in groups, and they rmslaed toward 
>nc. dark and hurrying, \\V.e dead leaves driven lay a . 
ceaseless wind. The rows of Ironses beyond the bridge 
( reared at\ nnptession of peace, with a\l tbeit windows 
\\v op -and people nvQvmg op and down among the 
uilAes and other fnvnvtnre. Vt occurred to me that 1 was 
not very fat away from the'ccntral police station, where 
1 bnaginudMino must have been tahen. and although' 
i kness- it was a desperate undcruVmg, 1 decided to so 
sn aigbt there to ash fox nesvs of him. I hhew in advance 



could not be explained only by niy love for Mino._ 
scorn for Astarita formed part of it, too— for his Mi 
try, for political matters and for Mino himself, inasmi 
as he troubled himself with politics. I understood nc 
ing at all about politics,,. but perhaps it was my \ 
ignorance that made politics seem a ridiculous, un 
portant matter compared with my love for Mino. I 
membered the rvay Astarita s speech was impeded 
his stammer everj^ time he saw me, or even rvhen he o 
heard my voice, and I thought complacently that he _ 
tainly did not stammer when he faced one of his chi 
<”'60 if it was Mussolini himself. With these thouj 
1 my mind, I hurried along the huge corridors, of 
[inistry and noticed I was looking scornfully at all 
erks I happened to meet. 1 longed to snatch the 
ad green folders they were carrying and throw tl: 
way, to scatter to the winds all their papers ful. 
rohibitions and iniquity. 

"I have to speak to Dr. Astarita at once— I have 
ppointment and can’t wait,” I said imperiously to 
isher who came towards me in the anteroom. He lob 
it me in amazement but did not dare to protest 
i’ent to announce me. 

As soon as Astarita saw me, he hurried forward, kii 
ny hand and led me towards a divan at the end of 
oom. This was the way he had greeted me the first ti 
oo, and I suppose it -was the way he behaved to all 
mmen who came to his office. I restrained the surg 
nger tliat I felt swelling within me. “Look,” I said, 
ou’ve had Mino arrested— have him set free at o: 
Itherwise you’ll never see me again.” 

An expression of profound astonishment mixed r 
jme unpleasant afterthought was painted on his f 
nd I realized he knew nothing about the whole mai 
[ust a moment— what on earth! . . . What Mino?’ 
uttered. , 

"I thought you knew- about it,” I said. And the 
)ld him, as shortly as possible, the whole stoiq- of 
we for Mino and how he had been arrested that'al 
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I him dmntc color rchen I said I ''•“'‘J'"’;; 

1 1 prclcrred lo icll him the truth, not oti.t bec. - 

L'r,rai,loIharm,„RhImoinliedb„talsohecau. 

onoeci to proclaim m^ love to the tvhole uodd. Nors. 
:cr"having discovered that Astanta had had nothin^ 
do with Mino's arrest, the rage which hac. kept me 
ling so far had died down, and once more I felt uttens 
sal; and disarmed, Foi this reason I began mv tale in 
firm, excited voice and ended almost in teat'. In fact, 
ly eyes were overflowing. “I don’t know what tht\ 1! d< 
)him,” I said in anguish. “He says they beat them— 
Astarita interrupted me immediately. “Don t '.tom 
f he were a workingman, but since he’s a student— 

"But I don't want him to he shut up!” I c. : • f'-r- 
lilly. 

Then we vac silent. 1 tiiec' rn r.i^'ie: :r' ' - 

md Astarita looked at me. Fo; ih^ first t.: -; .. - ; 

chicinnt to dn jut tlu l.nnr I uas asking :: •" o - ■ 
im'.'illingness to sati'/i me nine, fi.ne beer . . ' ' • ' 


0 his disappointment at finding tin: 1 was .i- : ■ 
mother man. "If you get him out,” I said, a.-- I Di.u.ed 
my hand over his, "I promise I’ll do anvihing '.ru icant. ' 
He looked at me irresolutely, and although m; heart 
was not in it I bent fonvard and offered him ms lips. 
“Well-will you do me this favor? ’ I asked. 

He gazed at me, torn between the temptation to kiss 
me and the consciousness of the humiliation ol a kiss 
offered by a tear-stained face as a mere bribe. Then be 
pushed me away, leaped to his leet, told me to war 
and disappeared. 

I was certain now that Astarita wovdd have “Mh 
freed. 1 was so inexperienced in these matters tha 
ima^vned Astarita telephoning in an^ry tones to a 
■"•viie warder atvd veiling him tO' Free Giacomo Dio 
immediattiy . 1 cormted \he minutes impatiently, an 
Astarita reappeared 1 rose to my leet. thinking I a- 
vhanV; him and then hurry away to meet Mino 
put there was a singularly unpleasant expressii 
Asiarita’s lace, a mixture ol disappoiutraent and 




the dank and, My 'legs ' ti'femW^ 

sick at heart as A mounted the ‘stairs that i had 
sp often before, followed closely by some imp 
lover. . ■ . 

"1 want a room— for the’ night,” I said to Zelind^ 

, came to open the door. 

Zelinda tvas a stout woman, no more tlian • 
aged, perhaps, but looking old beyond her yei’ 
account of her fatness. For all her corpulence, 
blotchy, unhealthy cheeks, her dull, bleary blue 
and her scant fair hair, which was always dishevele* 
fell in rats-tails as if made of tow, she still i,.' 
above all in her features, some remnants of grace 
charm, just as some lingering rays are still reflectt 
unruffled tvater some time after the sun has gone d» 
"I’ve got a room,” she said. “Are you alone?" 

“Yes, I’m alone.” 

k I went in and she closed the door. She stumbled ai 
' front of me, broad and dumpy in her old dt c 
m, with her knot of hair hanging down half und- 
I her shoulders, and all her hairpins sticking out. 
•flat was as chilly and dark as the stairway. But here ' 
jStnell was of recent cooking and conjured up a visi 
rpf.good and clean food being prepared at that v 
l-moment. “I was just getting supper," she explainc 
’iturning round and smiling at me. Zelinda, who let c 
:'j6oms by the hour, wa.s fond of me, I did not km 
J why. She often kept me there after my usual visi 
ibhaping and offering me sweets and liqueurs. She v 
fainmarrifid and probably no one had ever been in Ic 
•j.tyiih lier, because she had been deformed by her sto 
■ftess" ever since childhood— her virgin state could 
deduced from the shyness, curiosity and clumsiness wi 
rvhich she' questioned me about my affairs. I imagi 
since she was utterly lacking in envy and malice s 
regretted in her heart that she had never done wl 
she knew was being done in her rooms; and her oc 
pation as a landlady letting rooms by the hour saiisf 
not so much her business sense as her unconscit 
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desire not to ffc! (‘iiiiiely o.rhjtfcd fiotn li'.c loshiddcrs 
p:.'r.idi.<:c nf lote .'(fT.-drs. 

There v,crc tu-o doc»rs fh;it tvere evtreniciy bmiliar 
to me at ihc end <i[ ihe rorrid.or. Zclinda opened the 
ieft-hnnd one and pirrctlcd me into the rmnn. She tit 
tfic thrcc'hranrlied lamp v.ith it^ r;Iao: iiilip hulhs adif 
H'cnt to close file shtitters. It wat a larc^c, clean room. 
IjtU the fleanhiiC'S setnied t/i ilirov.' into pitilc's te'ief 
the poor rondttinn of the fmnishinqs -the threaiih.uc 
carpets hy the bed, tlie darns in tlie cotton toscrlct, tlie 
ffiruscatinp mirror-., the t/iip\ on liic jntt and iiao'n. 
She tnrne louards me. "Don't \oti fee! v.eU-" she asled 
me n.s .she lonhed .at me. 

"I feel quite ucli." 

“'^Vhy don't yon slet'p at vom o'.sn p! [ 

"I didn't uant to ' 

"I.,Ct’s .see if [ C.lM qiiC'S uJi.n ' ihe milln she ^nd 
svilh a fond, f.novsio'^ aii 'N-iit sc h.i<! ,i disippoim- 


mcnl— yon weu- tm-j; sicocai.- n-.l !\' dtdn t linn 

lip.” 

“Pcrhaj)s— " 

''.•\nd Ict'.s .see if I'm right this time, too - it was iliat 
dark, young ofliccr yon came v.illi last time." 

This was not the first time that Zclinda had asked 
me questions of liiis kind. "You're quite riglu— atui 
fhen?" I replied, almost choking with angtush. 

"Oh nothing— but, you see, I understand you :ii ome! 


I guessed w’luu was the matter immediately. Hut you 
mustn’t be upset— if he didn’t come, he must hat e had 
sonic reason for it. .Soldiers aren't their oivn masur-., 

vou know.” .. 

I did not rcplv. Slie looked at me for a moment. 1 hen 
she addressed me again in her fond. In-sttam, auxi i. 
voice. "Do you want to keep me company at sunpit. 

There’s something nice.” 

-No thanks." 1 replied h-astiiy. "1 vc already e.m i 

She looked :u me once again and gave me -» htt.< 

cheek in [daco of a rmess. "Nme J 1 .give mi 

something 



promising, mysterious expression of an old aunt talking 
to some young nephew. She pulled a bunch of keys out 
of her pocket, went oyer to tire chest of drawers and 
opehed one of the drawers with her back to me. . 

I had' undone my coat and now, leaning against thf 
table with one hand on my hip, I watched Zelinda rtim 
magiiig. about in the bottom of the drawer. I remem 
bered’ that Gisella often came to that room with hei 
men friends, and I remembered Zelinda did not lik< 
Gisella. She liked me for myself and not because sh( 
liked everyone. I felt consoled. After all, 1 thought, then 
■was sometliing else in the ■\vorld besides police, min 
istries, prisons and other such cruel, heartless things 
Meanwhile Zelinda had finished rummaging in he 
draiver. She shut it cai'efully and came over to me, rt 
peating, “Here— you certainly won’t refuse this,’’ ani 
put something down on the mat on the table, I lookei 
and saw five cigarettes, good ones, gold-tipped, a hahc 
ful of sweets wrapped in colored papers and four littl 
colored fruits made of almond paste. “How’s that?” sh 
•asked, giving me another little pat on the cheek. 

“That’s fine, thanks,” I stammered in embairassmen 

“Don’t mention it, don’t mention it— if you need am 
thing, just call me, don’t be afraid.” 

. When I was alone once more I felt chilled to th 
marrow and in a state of great indecision. I ivas nc 
sleepy and I did not want to go to bed; but in that col 
room, where the chill of winter seemed to have bee 
preserv'ed for years as it is in churches and cellars, thei 
was nothing else to do. I had never had to face th 
problem on the other occasions when I had come there- 
both the man accompanying me and I myself longe 
only to get beneath the sheets and wann one anothe: 
and although 1 had no fondness for those pick-up lover 
nevertheless die act of love itself absorbed me and ove 
whelmed me in its spell. It now seemed incredible to nr 
that I had made love and had been made love to amon 
such squalid furniture, in such a chill atmosphere. T1 
ardor of the senses must certainly have created an illi 
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vinn for me eini m\ rompaninij'. cimh time, inakisi;: tlime 

1 idiculou^ly aiieti object*; hoiit p!r-;!<;atu and frini!!i’;. 

Tt ocaincd Ui me that my life, if I mcie neser in «.ee 

Mino a,rpin, woisUl Ik; just like that mom. !{ f ii>oV**a 

tiar.f-, at my life ol))ectivc!y, v/itliout nnv iUuMoim. J 

ifint it conlainctf unifiinr: bcnuuftil or intitnatc: Imfecfi. 

it was cntirclv made up of u^fy, svnrn. clnHy tbiuy:^ bfm 

Zf'liuda s room. 1 -Iitiddeicii . and bertan t<j \)tidr<‘<s 

.slmelv. • k. ' 

/ 

The sheets were icy and seemed clanmiv with damp- 
ness; I had iftc impression when I stretched myscU iti 
the bed that I was imprinting ilic shape of mv imds on 
wet clay. For a long time I remaineil lost iti '.houglu 
wltiic the sfiects gradnallv grew wanticr. \ went off <>n 
a sidetrack thinking abf)ut Son/ogno .uui .m.ils/ine ilu* 
motis'CS and the < onsequences of .dl ili.it obsiuie Imsi- 
ne<s. Son?ogna rciiainlv beiit'sed b\ nov. ib.ii ! Ii id 
betrayed him .md ajijieaiatucs uerc all .ig.unst me. Ibit 
only the apjiearances' I lenu-mbcied liis phi.we, "I h.nc 
a feeling I’m being followed,'' and 1 asked mvscll whclfi- 
cr the priest Itad talked, after all. It did not seem likcl'i, 
hut so far nothing went to prove that he had not. 

M'ith my mind .still on Son/ogno, I began to imagine 
to myself what must have hap)>cncd at iiomc after 1 had 
left, I imagined Sonzogno wailing, getting impatient, 


dressing, the entrance of the two policemen, Son/ogno 
jndling out his gun, shooting without warning and run- 
ning away. These imaginars' pictures of what had 
occurred caused me an obsetne, insatiable .sense of 
pleasure, a.s iltcy had done when I had rccoii-sirnctcd 
.Sonzogno’s crime. Time and again 1 went over the srene 
of the shooting, dwelt lovingly on all the denob. am 
undonbtedlv, in the struggle betweett .Sonzogim am t le 
polfce, 1 was heart and soul on .Sunzogno's stde. 1 trem- 
bled with jov ;it seeing the woitndet? jioliccman f.d to 
the mound; f heaveii a .sigh of relief when Sonzotpio 
esrnn-d; 1 followed iiim anxiously <!own the 
peace of mind wa.-. restored only when 1 saw 
ncm in the d.nV.ncss of the disi.im m.mu •' ’■ 



I grew tired of this kind of mental cinema^and put out 
the light. _ ' 

I had already noticed on other occasions that the bed 
stood against a door that communicated with the next 
room. As soon as I had put out the light, I saw that the 
two halves of tire door did not meet properly and a ray 
of light shone through the gap. I pulled myself up onto 
the pillows on my elbows, slipped my head between the 
iron decorations at the end of the bed and peeped 
through the slit. I did not do this out of curiosity, since 
I already knerv rvhat I would see and hear, but I was 
ifraid of my thoughts and my loneliness, and my fear 
ed me to seek for companionship in the next room, 
:ven if I could do so only by eavesdropping. But for 
iome time I could see no one at all— there rvas a round 
table in front of the slit in the door and the light from 
the chandelier poured down onto the table, beyond 
which I caught a glimpse of a wardrobe miiTor gleaming 
in deep shadow. But I could hear voices— the usual talk 
^lat was so familiar to me, about one’s home town, one’s 
and name. The woman’s voice was unemotional 
id reserved, the man’s hurried and excited. They were 
talking in some corner of the room, perhaps they were 
already in bed. I began to have an acute pain in my neck 
through gazing so long rvithout seeing anything and I 
ivas about to turn away when the woman appeared be- 
i^ond the table, in front of the dim miiTor. Her back 
A’as towards me, she stood up straight, naked, but visible 
mly from the waist upwards, because the table hindered 
ny.view. She must have been very young; her back, 
tnder her mane of curly hair, was thin, hard, ungrace- 
ul, and of an anemic whiteness. She looked as if she 
rere not even twenty years old, but her bosom was 
laccid and probably she had already had a child. She 
imst be one of those half-starving young girls, I thought, 
dio hang around among the clumps of trees near the 
tation, hatless and often coatless, badly painted and 
their feet tlirust into enormous wedge-shoes. 
\'hen she laughed she must show her gums, I thought. 
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All tliese things occurred to' me quite spontaneously/ 
vvithout reflection, because the sight of that miserable, 
naked back comforted me and I felt I loved her and 
understood only too ivell tlie feelings she tvas experi- 
enong at that moment while looking at herself in the 
mirror. But the man’s voice called out roughly, “What 
on earth are you up to?” and she left the mirror. For 


a moment I saw her sideways, with her bent shoulders 
and scraggy chest, just as t had imagined her. Then she 
vanished and a second later the light was extinguished. 

The vague affection I had felt for the girl while I 
could see her was extinguished, too, and I found my- 
self all alone once more in the great, cold bed, in that 
darkness filled with worn, chilly objects. I thought of 
the two of them there on the other side of the wall, who 


would fall asleep together after a short while. She wovild 
lie at her companion's back with her chin resting on his 
shoulder, her legs entwined in liis, her arm round his 
waist, her hand on his groin and her fingers falling 
languidly aa-oss his belly— like roots seeking for nourish- 
ment in the deepest earth. And suddenly I felt I was 
like an uprooted plant myself, thrown ottt upon a 
smooth pavingstone tvhere I would wither and die. I 
missed Mino, and if I stretched out my hand, I became 
conscious of an enormous, empty, frozen space that 
surrounded me on all sides, -while I lay there liuddled 


up in the middle tvithout any protection or conipan- 
ionship. My longing to - embrace him "tvas painfully 
acute, but he was not there, and I felt widowed and 
began to weep, trith my arm underneath the sheets, 
pretending to myself that I was holding him. At last L 
fell asleep, I know not how. . . 

I have aural's slept well and deeply. Sleep 'll 

like an appetite, easily satisfied without any particular 
Tort or interruption, so when I awoke next morning, 

, / .Let surprised to Sod u.„elf in Zel.ndtfs roo^ 

I U as an - bed, in a ray of sunshine Uiat 

cUro/l. >1>= »>>“«<=" ^ 

,^et«n“ll.ndh.rrd,, 



heard the phone ring in the corridor. Zelinda answere 
-J heard her say my name and then she knocked at tl 
.door. I leaped out o£ bed and ran to the door as I vfs 
in my nightgown with bare feet. 

The passage was empty, the receiver lay on a ledg 
" Zelinda had gone back into the kitchen., I heai 
mother’s voice at the other end of the line. : 

“Is that you, Adriana?” 

.“Yes." 

“''’’hat made you go away? If you knew what s bei 
:ning here! You might have warned me. I ve h: 
1 .scare!" 

;s, I know all about it,” I said hurriedly. “It's i 
talking about it,” 

vas so worried about you,” she went on, “and.thi 
s Signor Diodati.” 
gnor Diodati?" 

Es, he came along very early this morning. He war 
: you very urgently. He says he’ll wail here." 
ell him I'll be along at once. Tell him I’ll be the 
minute or two." 

lung up the receiver, ran into my room and dressi 
lickly as I could. I had not even hoped for Mino 
t free so quickly, and I felt less happy than I rvou 
done if I had waited for his liberation for a ft 
or a week. I mistrusted such a speedy release, at 
lid not help feeling vaguely apprehensive. Eve 
las a meaning, and I was unable to grasp the mea 
f that rapid return to freedom. But I calmed dov 
1 thought that possibly Astarita had managed 
him set free immediately as he had promised, 
ase, I was impatient to see him again, and my h 
ace was a pleasant sensation, although it was al 
r painful. 

nished dressing, put the cigarettes, sweets and : 
paste into ray bag so as not to hurt Zelinda's fe 
since I had not touched them the evening befoi 
xnt into the kitchen to say goodbye to her, 
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"Feeling more cheerful?” she said. "Got over your bad '- 
mood?” . . 

1 was feeling tired. Bye-bye for the present.” 

ISow, now! Do you think I didn’t hear you on the 
telephone? Sigpor Diodati, eh? Here, wait a minute—. -* 
have a cup of coffee.” She was still talking when I was'.- 
already out of the flat. . ■ • ' 

Perched on the edge of the seat in the taxi, -ivith my 
hands gripping my bag, I was quite ready to leap out as 
soon as it stopped; I was afraid I ivould find a crowd 
in front of the house on account of Sonzogno’s shooting. 

I tvondered -whether I tvas wise in going home— Sonzog- 
no might turn up to revenge himself upon me. But I 
realized I did not care. If Sonzogno wanted to take his 
revenge on me, he could. I longed to see Mino and was 
determined I would never hide myself for something 
I had not done. 

I met no one at the street door nor on the stairs. I 
rushed into the living room and saw mother sitting at 
the sewing machine by the window. The sun poured in 
through the dirty windowpanes, the cat was sitting on 
the table licking its paws. Mother stopped sewing im- 
mediately. “So there you are!” she exclaimed. “You 
might at least have told me you’d gone out to get the 
policel” 

“What police? What on earth do you mean?” 

“I’d have gone with you— if you only knew how fright- 
ened I was.” ■ 

"I didn’t go out to get the police,” I protested angrily. 
“I went out, that’s all. The police were looking for some- 
one else. This man must have had something on 


conscien^ce.^^^^^^ even tell me," she said, looking at me 

reproachfully. 

■Twoyt'go Md gissip. But you’ll never get me w 
bellctryouie- 1- nothing. The pol.ce cme .t 
few minutes a: 

“But it isn’t 



“You were quite right, an^'way. There are some dread- 
ful people about. Do you know what one of the police- 
men said? ‘I’ve seen that face before,’ lie said," , 

•- I saw that there was no way of convincing her; she 
thought 1 had gone out on purpose to denounce Son- 
gno and there tvas nothing more to be said about it. 
dl right, all right,” I interrupted her brusquely. 
\tliat about the wounded man? How did they take 
m away?” . 

‘‘What wounded man?” , 

‘‘I was told a man was dying—” 

“No, no, they told you wrong. One of the policemen 
it his arm grazed by a bullet. I bandaged it. for him 
yself. But he went away quite all right. Still, if you’d 
;ard the shots! They were shooting on the stairs. The 
liole house was in an uproar, The.n they questioned 
le, but 1 said I knew nothing about it.” 

"Where is Signor Diodaii?” 

“In your roorri." 

I had lingered with inoiher for a little while because 
now felt almost reluctant to go to Mino, as though ] 
nticipated some bad news. I left the living room anr 
?ent toivards my own room. It eras plunged in darkness 
lU even before I put my hand out to the switch, I heart 
lino's voice. “Please don't put the light on,” he said 
The pecidiar tone of his voice struck me; it did no 
)und at all cheerful. I shut the door, groped my wa^ 
1 thc'bed, sat down on the edge of it. 1 could feel h< 
as lying on his side near me. “Don’t you feel well?* 
asked him. 

"Perfectly well.” 

“Ai;en’t you tired?” 

“K’o, I’m not tired.” 

I had expected quite a dilfereni kind of meeting. Bu 
is a fact that joy and liglu are inseparable. In the darl 
ke that my eyes seemed unable to sparkle, my voio 
as incapable of breaking into exclamations of joy, nv 
mds could not recognize his beloved features. I waite( 
ir some time. “kVhat do you want to do?” I then askei 
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lim as I bent towards him. “Do von want to 
deep?” 

“No.” 

“Do you want me to go away?” 

“No.” . . 

“Do you want me to stay here beside you?” . 

“Yes.” 

"Do you want me to lie on the bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you want to make love?” I asked casually. 

“Yes.” 

This reply was a surprise to me, because, as I 
ilready said, he never really felt inclined to lo\ 
[ suddenly felt myself growing excited. "Do you I 
make love to me?" I asked him affectionately. 

“Yes.” 

"'Will you ahvays like it from now on?” 

“Yes.” 

"Shall we always be together?” 

"Yes.” 

"Don’t you want me to put the light on?” 

"No.” 

“It doesn’t matter; I’ll get undressed in the dar 

I began to undress with the intoxicating sensat 
having won a complete victory. I imagined th; 
night he had spent -in prison had unexpectedly i 
him that he loved me and needed me. I was wro 
I shall relate; , and although I was right in thi 
that there was a connection between his arrest ai 
unexpected submissiveness, I did not understanc 
the change in his attitude had nothing flattering oi 
encouraging m it for me. But on the other ha 
could not very /well have been more dear-sight 
tliat moment. My body urged me impetuously tot 
him, like a horse that has been curbed too long 
I was impatient to give him the ardent, joyous 
his attitude and the darkness had prevented tne/'’ 
him earlier. 

■ But when 



-bed to kretch myself beside hiin, I suddenly, felt' bin 
o'rip.xny knees with his arms and then bite me savagcb 
, on the left hip. I felt an aciite spasni of pain whih 
•,,at the same time I realized absolutely, that , the bid 
expressed some indefinable despair he. was experiencing 
It was- as though we were two cursed souls driven b; 
hatred, rage and sadness to bury our teeth in, one an 
other’s flesh in the depths of some new hell, rathe 
than two lovers about to make love. It seemed ah endles 
bite, it was as though he wanted to tear Out. a pieo 
of my flesh with his teeth. At last, although I hal 
wanted him to bite me and his biting gave me a feclih! 
of pleasure, while at the same time I sensed that then 
was little love in it, I could not stand the pain an 
longer and I pushed him away. “No, no,” I said in ; 
humble, broken voice, “what are you doing? Yoii’r 
hurting me—” 

And so my illusion o[ victory came to an end. Afte 
his, %ve said not one word more all the time wc wer 
naking love; but nevertheless I was able from his be 
lavior to guess dimly at the real meaning of hi 
ibandonmcnt, which he later explained to me in detail 
understood that until that moment he had wante< 
lot so much to ignore me as to ignore that part o 
limself which desired me; noir, on the contrary, h 
ave this part of himself free rein, -whereas hithert( 
had fought against it— that was all. I had nothin] 
3 do %vith it, and he no more loved me noiv than In 
ad done before. It rvas all the same to him whetlie 
e.had me or another girl. I was nothing more than < 
leans be adopted to punish or reward himself. I wa 
ot so much conscious of thinking these things whil 
e lay in the dark together, as of feeling them ii 
ly flesh and my blood, just as some time before I ha< 
used the fact that Sonzogno was a monster althougl 
had known nothing of his crime. But I loved him 
id my love was stronger than my knowledge. 

But, nevertheless, I ivas amazed at the violence ant 
defatigable quality of his desire, which had once beer 
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so grudging. I had always thought that he restrained, 
himself for reasons of health, since he was delicate. 
Therefore, when he began all over again after he had 
already made love to me I could not help v;hispering- 
to him, “Do as you like, as far as I’m concerned— but 
mind it doesn’t hurt you.” ' - . . ' 

I believed he laughed. "Nothing can ever hurt me 
now,”, he murmured in my ear. 

That “ever” gave^me a ghastly sensation and there- 
fore the pleasure I felt in his embraces was almost com- 
pletely obliterated, and I waited impatiently for the 
moment when I could talk to him and find out what 
had actually happened. After we had finished making 
love, he seemed to drop off but perhaps he did not 
really sleep. I waited for a reasonable length of time 
before speaking to him. “And now tell me what hap- 
pened,” I said in a low voice, with an effort which 
made my heart miss a beat. 

“Nothing happened.” 

“But something must have happened.” 

He was silent for a moment and then spoke as if to 
himself. "I suppose you’ll have to know, too. Well, this 
is what happened. At eleven o’clock yesterday evening 
I became a traitor.” 

An icy chill gripped me at these words, not so much 
on account of the words themselves as for the tone in 
which he uttered them. “A traitor?” I stammered. 
“Why?” 

The tone of his reply was cold and grimly humorous. 
“Mino, among the comrades of his political faith, 
knoiim for the intransigence and the violence of h'* 
reactions— Signor Mino was considered by them to 
cut out for their future leader— Signor Mino was so s^ 
--4hat he would do himself credit in any circums^- 
that he almost hoped he would be arrested 
the test— because, you see, il Signor Mino , 

arrest jand imprisonn ' ^ I 

kind, are an essential 
just as long cruises, hu 


^think you said all sorts of things-but actually you didn 
say a thing.” : . 

■ “No, I'm not mistaken,” he said briefly. , _ 

■•I was silent for a moment. “What about your.friends 
' i then asked him. 

“What friends?” ‘ ^ 

“Tullib and Tommaso.” 

' “1 don’t know anything. about them,” he said, deli 
erately assuming an air of indifference. They 11 1 
arrested.” 

“No, they won’t!” I exclaimed. I thought Astari 
certainly would not take advantage of Mino s momc 
tary weakness. But at the idea of tlieir being arreste 
the gravity of the whole matter began to dawn upon n 
“Why not?” he said. “I gave their names. There’s i 
reason why they shouldn’t be arrested.” 

“Oh. Minp,” I could not help e.xclaiming painful 
"Wdiy did you do it?” , 

“That’s what I keep on asking myself.” 

“But it they aren’t arrested;” I went on after a jr 
ment, clinging to the only hope 1 had left, “it isn’t 
desperate. They’ll never know that you—” 

“But i know it!” he interrupted me. "I’ll always kn< 
it. I'll always know that I’m not the same person a< 
, was but someone else, someone I have given birth to 
surely as a mother gives birth to her child. But unf< 
tunately, it’s not a person I like. That’s the troub 
Some men kill tlieir wives because they can’t bear 
live with them. Now just imagine what it must 
like to be two people in one body, when one of the 
hates the other like death. Anyway, as far as my frieh 
are concerned — they’re sure to be arrested.” 

I could not restrain myself any longer. “Even it yo\ 
never spoken, ’ I said, "you'd have been released all t 
same. And your friends aren’t in any danger.” Ther 
hurriedly told him the story of my relationship wi 
Astarita, by intervention on his behalf, and Astarit 
promise. He listened to me in silence. “Better a 
bettei 1 he said at last. “So I don’t owe my release 
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of angry disdain. I put both hands to ihy face 
sobbed out my wretchedness noisily. I wanted to 
forever, to go on crying endlessly, because I was af: 
of the moment when I would stop weeping and wc 
be left empty, dazed, and still confronted by the 
changed situation whiclt had provoked iny outbi 
The moment came, however,, and I dried my wet’ 
with the sheet and stared into the darkness^ with y 
open eyes. Then I heard him address me, in a gei 
ailectionate voice. "Let’s see what you think I oi 
to do,’’ he asked. 

I turned round violently, clung to him as hard 
could and spoke with my mouth on his. “Don’t- tl 
any more about it. Don’t worry about it any ic 
What’s done is done. That’s what you ought to do.’’- 
"And then?’’ 

"And then begin studying again. Take your dej 
And after that go. back to your otvn home town. I d 
.mind if I don’t see you again, as long as'I knoiv yo 
^appy. Begin to work, ^^’hen die time comes, m 
girl from that part of the world, a girl who loves ■ 
a girl of your oivn class. What have you got tc 
with politics? You weren’t made for politics, yoti i 
wrong ever to take it up. It was a mistake, but ever^ 
makes mistakes. One day you’ll think it extraordii 
that you ever bothered your head about it all. I tc 
do love you, Mino. Another woman in my p 
tvouldn’t want to leave you, but if it’s necessary' 
away tomorrow. If you think it’s best, we’ll never r 
again. As long as you’re happy—’’ 

"But I’ll never be happy again,’’ he said in a cl 
deep voice. “I’m an informer.’’ 

Its not truel’’ 1 answered in exasperation. "Yo 
not an informer at all. And even if you were, you cc 
be happy all the samel There are heaps of people ■ 
have even committed crimes and yet they’re perfe 
happy. Take me, for example. When people tall 
a streetwalker the Lord only knows what they imag 
But I’m a woman like any other, and I’m often haj 
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I was so happy these last few days,” I added bitterly. 

“You were happy?” 

r “Yes, very. But I knetv it couldn’t last. .\nd, in fact—” 
at these words I felt like crying again, but I controlled 
myself “you imagined yourself as something quite dif- 
ferent from what you are. And then tve know what hap- 
pened. Notv vou must accept yourself as you really are, 
and everything will fall into place. What’s making vou 
so unhappy over what happened is the fart that you 
feel ashamed, and are afraid of what other people, your 
friends, will think. Give up .seeing them then, sec other 
people; the world’s a big place! If they aren't fond 
enough of you to understand it teas onlv a moment’s 
weakness, stay with me. I love vou and luulcrstand 
you and don’t sit in judgment on \ou— icalK 1 ex- 
claimed forcefully at this stage. “E\en if \ou (i.id (fine 
something a thousand times worse, \on'd -till hi m\ 
Mino.” 


He kept silent. "I'm onlv a j>ooi. ii.o)ojjnr gn /. J 
know," I went on, "but 1 under'.t.nul ^mnc i/nn-s better 
than your friends and better even than vou. I've Itad 
just the same feeling as you have now. The first time 


we met and y'ou didn t touch me, I got it into my head 
that it was, because you despised me, and I felt so un- 


iiiG, aiiu 1 icii bU uij- 

happy, I suddenly lost all desire to go on living. I 


Ull living, i 

wanted to be someone else and at the same time I real- 
ized that was impossible and that I’d have to go on being 
what I was. I felt a sticky, burning kind o£ shame, de- 
spair, heartsickness, I felt shriveled, frozen, bound hand 
and foot. I even wanted to die, or so 1 thouglit at tinies. 
Then one day 1 went out with mother and we happened 

to go iiito a church and there, as,l prayed, l .felt I un err 

stood that 1 had nothing to he ashamed of ■ 

It.l -vv^ made eis 1 was, it, meant it was the will ot 

ought not to rebel against my fate hut accept it sup- 
•-civelv and -trustfully, and if you, despised me it was 
fault and mine. In fact. 1 thought a great many 

things 

felt gay and 1 



He began to laugh, a laugh that froze me. ‘‘That 
he answered, ‘*I ought to accept what I ve done and 
struggle against it. I ought to accept what I ve di 
and what I’ve become and not judge myself.. Wdl, n 
be sudi things can happen in church, but out 
church—" 

• “Go to church, then,” I suggested, clinging to a i 
hope. 

“No, I won’t. I don’t believe in it and I’m only bo 
in church. Besides— rvhat a way of talking!” He be. 
laugh again but suddenly stopped short and, sen 
; by the shoulders, started to shake me violer 
>on’t you understand what I’ve done?” he shoii 
lon’t you understand? Don't you understand?” 
ook me so hard that he made me lose my breath be) 
irling me back -with one final outburst, and tlie 
:ard him leap out of bed and begin to dress in 
uk. “Don’t put the light on," he said threateniri 
’vc got to get used to being looked at. Bu t it's too s 
n. Look out for yourself if you switclr the light c 
I did not even dare to breathe. "Are you going! 
ked him at last. 

"Yes, but I’ll come back,” he said and I believe 
ughed again. “Don’t be afraid. I’ll come back. Wli 
ore, here's a piece of good news for you— I’ll come 
i’e here with you.” 

“Here with me?” 

“Yes, but I shan’t be a nuisance. You’ll be abh 
rry on with your usual way of life. As a mattei 
ct,” he went on, “we could both of us live on 
y family sends me. I was paying full board, bu 
)uld be enough for the two of us, living at home.” 

I found the idea that he might come and live with 
ange ratlier titan delightful. But I did not dan 
Ike any comment. He finished dressing in silena 
; pitdi dark. “I’ll be back tonight,” he then sai^ 
ard him open the door, go out, shut the door, I 
?re in the dark, my eyes straining -wide open. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


That ^T;RY afternoon I followed Astarita’s advice and 
^vent to the local police station to make a statement 
about Sonzogno’s case. I went most reluctantly, because 
after what had happened to Mino anything that -was 
remotely connected -^vith the police inspired me with 
mortal dread. But by now I ^\’as almost resigned; I 
realized that life had lost almost all its savor for me for 
some time to come. 

“We expected you this morning,” said the commis- 
sioner of police as soon as I had told him the reason for 
ihy visit. He was a fine fellow— I had known him for 
•some time— and although he was the father of a family 
and over fifty years old, I had sensed much earlier that 
his feelings for me were more than friendly. IVhat stands 
out in my memor}’ of him is his nose, large and spongy, 
giving him a melancholy expression. His hair was always 
standing on end and his eyes were always half shut, as 
if he had only just got out of bed. His sharp blue eyes 
seemed to be peeping out from behind a mask; his thick, 
pink, winkled face was like the skin of those huge 
oranges, the last of the season, which contain nothing 
but a shriveled core. 

I said I had been unable to come sooner: The blue 
eyes behind the orange-peel skin of his face looked at 
me for a moment and then he addressed me confiden- 


tially. “Well, w’hat’s his name?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Come, come, of course you knowl 

“1 give you my word of J Corso-I rertiember 

^on my heart, “^e stopped me m the C 
thinking there was sornethmg que 


with tny hand 


but 1 


didn’t take any notice.^ y’ 

II, yyKx r 


-But how was It you xc.c ^ . 

1 had an urgent appomm^^ 


4ut he thought you’d gone 


.ce. 




Did _you know that? And lie shouted out that, yot 
•giveri Wm away." ■ ■ • . ■ • . , ' 

"Yes, I know." ■. - ' 

ynd that he’d pay you hack." , 
kYhat then?” ■ . V 

But don’t you realize he’s a dangerous man,’’ 
ed, looking at me intently, “and might even fire 
tomorrow, for having given him atvay, just as 
i at the police?” 

Of course, I realize it.” . • 

Then why won’t you tell us who he is? We’ll hi 
i arrested and you needn’t worry any more,” 

But I've told you I don't know his name! Am I si 
ed to know the names of all the. men I take hom< 
But we know tvho he is!” he suddenly declared/ 
ligher, more theatrical tone of voice as he lear 
ward. 

; knew he was only pretending. "If you know,' 
swered coolly, "why bother me about it? Arrest li 
d don’t let’s hear any more about the whole thin 
He looked at me in silence for a moment. I notit 
at his restless, worried eyes were examining my figi 
ther than my face, and I understood that, desp 
mself, his professional sense of duty had been' ov 
me by his desire for me. "We also know that if he fii 
d then ran off, he must have had good reason i 
ing it,” he went on, 

"Oh, I’m quite sure of that!” 

"But you know what his reasons are.” 

"I don't know anyihing. If I don’t know his nan 
w could I know the rest?” 

We know the whole business,” he said. By noiv 
S'speaking quite mechanically, as if he were thinki 
out sorhething else, and I felt sure that in anotf 
•inent he would get up and come over to me. 
ow all about it and we’ll get him. It’s just a quest! 
days— perhaps hours.” 

‘So much the better for you.” 

3e stood up as I had foreseen he ivould, walk 
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spoil love, and is deliberately planned thrqugh an'e: 
of joy, rather than through, an inability to bear , si 
ing. At those moments when I felt I loved Mino s 
tensely that I would never be able to love him so n 
in the future, the idea of a suicide pact occurred ti 
quite naturally, with the same impulsiveness with v 
1 kissed and caressed him. But I had never mention 
to him, because I knew that, if two people commit 
cide together they have to be in love to the same, de 
And Mino did not love me; or if he loved me, iv 
much that he tvanted to die with me, 

I was pondering on all these things as I walked h 
But all of a sudden an attack of giddiness accorapa 
by a wave of sickness and a ghastly feeling of lyeal 
in all my limbs overcame me, and I just bad time i 
into a milk-bar nearby. I was not far from home, I 
knew 1 did not have the strength to cover that : 

■ distance without falling dotvn.' 

I sat down at one of the little tables behind the j 
fronted door and shut my eyes, feeling shattered. I 
'felt sick and giddy and this sensation was increase 
the puffs of steam from the coffee machine, which 
extremely upsetting although strangely remote. I c 
feel the wannth of the closed, heated room on ray h 
- and face, but despite this 1 fell very cold. "A cu 
coffee, llfiss Adriana?” called the man behind the cc 
er, who knew me well, and tvithout opening my e’ 
nodded assent. 

At last I recovered and sipped the coffee which 
, man had placed on the table in front of me. As a m; 
of fact, it tvas not the first time I had felt the same 
of sickness but it had always been very slight, sea; 
noticeable. 1 had not paid any attention to it, bee 
the extraordinary and distressing events in tvhich I 
been involved had prevented me. But now, thinkii 
over and associatmg my feeling of sickness with a 
mficant interruption in my physical life, which 
occurred in the previous month, 1 became convii 
that the vague suspicion I had had recently, but 
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always pushed into the darkest background of m)' 'Con- 
sciousness, must be founded on fact. There can be no, 
doubt about it, I suddenly found myself thinking, I 
must be expecting a child. 

I paid for the coffee and left the place. 'What I felt w; 
extremely complicated and even non-, after such a lap: 
of time, I do not find it at all easy to express it. I ha\ 
already remarked that misfortunes never come singb 
and this new fact, which I would have greeted joyousl 
at any other time and on another occasion, seemed ti 
me to be a real piece of bad luck in the present circum 
stances. But on the other hand, my temperament is surf 
that an inexplicable and irresistible instinct always lcad< 
me to discover an attractive side even in the most iin- 
..pleasant circumstances. This time it was not at all clilfi- 
attractive side; it was the same hrhng 
which fills the hearts of all women with fuijie and 
action uhen they learn that thev aiv pregri.int. t.cr- 
ainly my child would be horn in the lca>t laior.ible 
conditions imaginable; but he would still be mv duld. 

L, . ’ and no woman, howe\-er poor she is 

Wver desperate her circumstances and uncerta hi 

heio unprovided fof. can 

and t despair, I once more feU as placid 

rus ul as ever I was. The young cloclot, who had 
xamined , me some time iietore when motimr Viaf’ 
_agged me to the chemist’s inorcler to Tint! out vAicdie 
Gino and 1 had heen making love, had his tf>rir.uhtti 
room not iar trom the Tnlllt-haT. 1 made up toy mind ’ 
v_go.and he examihed hyhim. It was frarly and tlicre vi 
no one in the waiting room. The doctor, who knew i 
very tvelh greeted me cordially. 

“Doctor, I’m almost sure I’m pregnant,” 1 unnoiin 
ouietly as soon as he had closed the door. 

^ He/began to laugh because he knev/ what my ] 
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{ession was. “Are you sorj^?”. he asked me., 

. “Not at all. I’m glad in fact." . • . , ' ’ , ' . 

“Let’s see.” 

After he had put me several questions about my sic 
“ss, he made me lie down on^ the oilcloth sheet" spret 
a the couch, and examined' me. "You’ve hit die na 
ght on the head this time," he said cheerfully. . . 

I was glad to have my suspicions confirmed withoi 
ay shadow of doubt. I was perfectly calm; I kheiv 
as,” I said. “I only came to make sure.” , ‘ , 

“You can be absolutely sure.” ! 

He rubbed his hands' together as joyfully as if he we 
lie father himself and swayed from one foot tp Al 
-ther; he was cheerful and pleasantly . disposed towar 
ne. Only one thing troubled me and I wanted to ma 
ertain. “How far gone am I?” I asked. , 

“About two months, I should say— more or less. WIi 
Do you want to know tvlio it was?” , 

“1 know already.’* . ■ ■ ■ ■ 
I made for the door. “If you need anything, coi 
and see me,” he said as he opened the door for n 
“And when the time comes, ive'll see that the child 
born under the best conditions possible.” He, like t 
commissioner of police, was very fond of me. But I lik 
him, too, whereas I had no liking whatsoever for t 
commissioner. I have already described the doctor om 
He ivas a handsome young man, very dark, strong ai 
rigorous, w’ith a black mustache, bright eyes and wh: 
teeth, as cheerful and lively as a gun-dog. I often we 
to him to have myself examined, at least once a £o 
aight, and once or twice I had let him make love to n 
>ut of gratitude because he did not make me pay h: 
i fee, on the same couch where he had examined ,n 
ut he was very tactful and, except for an occasior 
ilayful gesture, he never tried to force his desire on n 
de gave me advice, and I think he was a little bit 
ove with me in his own ivay. 

I had told him I kneiv who was die father of my chi 
n point of fact, at that moment I felt I knew it.insti) 
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'•"Good evening,” 1 said’lazilj as I canic forward 
, "Qood evening, good;- evening.’’ said Minn 
gating, hesitant voice. I- looked; at liis face, saw 
>rig^t .his eyes were and I feltisun; he was dnink 
nd df'.the table was spread witli a napkin and '1 
ind forks for two, andj knowdng tliat mother :ihv:i 
)n her own in the kitchen, I reali/e<l that liie 


dace was for Mino. "Good evening," he repeated 


jrought my suitcases. They’re in the other, nooin 
:'ve made friends with your mother. We understar 
mother perfectly, don't w'e?" lie said to her; : >•>.;» 
I felt faint at heart as I heard lus sarcastic and, j 


playful voice. I slumped down into a chair and ,sh 
:yes for a moment. I heard motlier reply to him. 
what you say. But if you speak badly of Adriana 


never get along together.” 

' “But what have I said?” exclaimed Mino, fei 


astonishment. "That Adrianajwas born.,fpr the li 
leads. That Adriana thjri^;- life’s 
wrong about that?” ’ 

“It isn’t true,” retorted mother, “Adriana rvasn’ 


;fbr the life she leads. She deserved something far 1 
.^yith all her beauty. Don’t you know she's one 
'handsomest girls in the neighborhood, if not 
iRome? I see lots of other girls who aren't nearly as 
looking as she is, wlio strike it lucky. But Adriana, 
as lovely as a queen, never gets anywdiere. And I 
why.” 

|?r':Why?” 

^y, Because she’s too good, that’s %vhy. Because 
beautiful and good. If she were beautiful and bad, 
see how differently everything would run.” 

Come, come, ’ I said, feeling embarrassed by tl 
cussion and more particularly by Mino’s tone of 
for he seemed to be making fun of motherr'T'ffi h 
fsn t dinner ready yet?”- 

"It’s ready now.” Mother put her sewing on the 
md went out hurriedly. I followed her into the ki 

“Are we setting up a boardinghouse?” she grui 




Ma^be/' said mother, "but I never liked the police 
nys?lf. The son of the laundress tvho lives below us is 
i policeman, too. Do you know what the young fellows . 
s’ho work next door in the cement works said to him? 
Keep off, we don’t want anything more to do with you.’ • 
\nd anytvay, the work's badly paid." She made a face 
md changed his plate, then offered him the dish of meat. 

"That’s not what I mean,” retorted Mino as.he helped 
himself. "What I mean is an important job, sqmetlting 
very delicate, very’ secret. What the devil! I haven’t, _ 
studied for nothing! I’ve almost taken my degree. I 
know modern languages. Poor people become mere',- 
policemen, not people like me." 

‘‘Maybe,’’ repeated mother. "Take this,” she added,-, 
pushing the largest piece of meat onto my plate. 

"Not maybe at all,” said Mino. "It really is as I say.” 

■ He was silent for a moment. "The government knows 
that the country’s full of people opposed to it, not only 
among the poor but among ’the rich, too. They need 
educated people to spy on the rich, people who speak' ' 
as they do, dress as they do, have the same manners and 
inspire confidence. That's what I'll do. I’ll be well paid, 
I’ll Jive in first-class hotels, travel in a sleeper, eat in the 
best restaurants, get my clothes from a fashionable 
tailor, visit fashionable seaside resorts, famous holiday 
places in the mountains. What on earth did you take . 
ihe for?” 


By now mother was gaping at him. She was dazzled ■ 
by such splendor. “In that case," she said at last, “I’ve 
nothing to say." 


I had finished my meal. I suddenly found it was quite, 
beyond me to go on watching such a heart-rending 
come y. I m tired, I said brusquely. ‘Tm going into 
the other room.” I got up and left the living room. . 

\\ hen I was m my own room I sat on the'’bed and 
huddled myself up. then began to cry silently through 
my fingers which concealed my face. I thought of Mino’s 
-hstress the baby that I was going to have, and both 
:hese things, the distress and the baby, seemed to be 
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best linu- o{ alU 's’hen rhiUircti are at their rnoit chaniv 
in" and Ijcamifu!. And as I thought of all the ihing-j he 
would do and say and the ivay I would brin" him Upl 
I ,t;rcw cheerful again, as I had hoped I v.-oukl and ft^t; 
«:nt Mitio and his distress for a moment. I had ftni'-hed 
'ificndin" snv nightgov.'ii and as I look up-another piece 
of 'srf>rh'’l reflected upon the rc.iiy in whicli I could re-; 
Uevc the tension of the long hours spent with Mina hs 
ttiahing the babv's laveiio. Only f would h;ne to hide 
fioui him uh.at 1 teas doing, or *1 would have to hhd an 
excuse. I thought 1 would tell him that 1 was making it 
for a neighbor of ours who was actually expecting s 
baby, and I thought it would be a good excuse, since 
1 had already mentioned her to hfino and had referred 
to her poverty. 1 was so taken up with tliesc ideas tltai, 
without noticing it, almost, 1 began to hum softly, 1 
have a very- good ear, ahbongh my voice is not very 
snong, and my accent is extraordinarily sweet, even in 
my syieakiug voire, I began to sing a song that was pop- 
ular jtist then ''I'illn trhte." Wlicn I mised jny eyes, a' 
I hit the thread iti two witli which I teas setcing, I sav 
Mino looking at me. 1 thought he might hlame me fo' 
sitigtngat a time fh.at tv.rs so grave foriiim, so I stopped 

■'.Sing some more," he said, looking at me. 

"Do Vfiu like me to sing?" 

"Ves." 

"Btii 1 can’t sing rccll.'’ 

"It tlotsn’i matter." 


} cook up my setciug ag-ain and licgan to sing for bin 
Like most girls, I knew quite a number of songs; in far 
I had ipiitc a gofxl repertoire licr.ause ony memory 
c-vcellem ;uid 1 could even rcrnctuber the 'cnigs 1 iut 
learned as a child. 1 sang a little of everything aitd : 
soon as 1 liad fmished one song J began tinotber. 
mst J sang softly mid then, as it grew on me, 1 s;m 
aloud with all the feeling J could muster. One sot) 
loliowcd another, and they were all diffeient. As 1 .san 
one, f wa.s already thinking of the next, lie listened t 
me With a serious expression on hfs face, and I tv.as g’,a 
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that I was able to distract his attention from the remorse 
he felt. But at the same time I remembered that once 
when I w'as a child I had lost some toy I was very fond 
of, and since I could not stop crying on account of the 
loss, mother had sat down on my bed and had begun 
to sing the few things she Icnew. She sang badly, out of 
tune, but, nevertheless, at first I had listened to her 
just as Mino was listening to me. But after a tvhile the 
idea of the toy I had lost had slowly begun to distil 
bitterness into the cup of forgetfulness that mother 
offered me, and at last it had poisoned everything and 
had made it, by contrast, utterly intolerable. So at last 
i had suddenly burst into tears again and mother, out 
of patience with me, had switched off the light and had 
-gone away, leaving me to cry my heart out in the dark. 
I was sure that when the deceptive s^veetness of my 
singing had vanished, he would inevitably feel the same 
anguish, which would be even sharper and more acute 
by contrast with the sentimental superficiality of my 
songs; and I was not mistaken. I had been singing for 
nearly an hour when he interrupted me brusquely. 
"That’ll do,’’ he said. "Your songs bore me stiff.” Then 
he curled up as if he meant to go to sleep, with his back 
turned to me. 

I had foreseen that he would behave in this rude way 
so I was not too deeply pained. In any case, I did not ex- 
pect anything else now but unhappiness, and the con- 
trary would have astonished me. I got up from the bed 
and went to put away the linen I had mended. Then, 
still in silence, I took off my clothes and slipped into the 
bed on the side Mino had left free. We lay for some 
time in silence like that, back to back. I knew he was 
not asleep and was thinking all tlie time of one thing: 
''SSd-this knowledge, together with the sharp sense of 
my otvn helplessness, provoked a storm of confused, 
desperate thoughts in my head. I was lying on my side 
and staring in front of me into a corner of the room as 
• I thought. I could see one of the two suitcases Mino had 
brought with him from Signora Medolaghi’s house, .uj 
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' old ydlou' leather case covered trith the colored labc 
of different hotels. Among the rest there rvas one ih: 
- showed a square of blue sen, a huge red rock and tl 
v.ord Cnfni.. In the halC-liglu, among the dull, ppaqi 
fimiiture. tliat blue spot seemed luminous, seeme 
something more than a mere spot; it was a hole throng 
■wdiich 1 aiught a glimpse of that. strip of distant sea. 
had a sudden longing for the. sea, so sparkling an 
lively, in which even the most corrupt and shapolc 
object is purified, smoothed, rounded, fashioned int 
something heautiful and clean. I have always loved tl 
sea, even the tamed and crowded beach of Ostia; an 
the sight of it always gives me a sense of liberty whic 
intoxicates my cars even more than iny eyes, as if I tve) 
listening to the notes of a wondrous, timeless mus 
floating eternally on its waves. I began to think abov 
the sea, yearning acutely for its transparent w.avc 
which seem to wash not only the body but also the sou 
making it light and full of joy with its liquid coniac 
1 told myscU that if I could take Idino to the sea, pc 
haps the immensity, the perpetual motion and souh 
would produce on him the effect my love alone coul 
not achieve. 

c you ever been to Capri?” I suddenly asked hin 
*'^ cs,'' he said, without uiming ro\md, 

"Is it bcamiful?” 

f * m 

les— veiT. 


Listen, I said, turning round in the bed and puttin 
ati arm round his ndek. “Why don’t we go to Cajmi 
Or some other seaside place? .As long as you stay her 
in. Rome, you won't be able to think about anythin 
pleasant. If you have a change of air, I’m sure vou’l! sc 
everj-thing d.fTorfntly. You’d see lots of tilings that e; 
good ’^°" I’m- sure it would do yo] 

He did not ansrver at once and seemed to be thinking 
I don t need to go to the sea," he then said. "I couf, 
see things differently even here, as you sav. All I have 
do IS to accept ivhat I’ve done, just as you advised, anc 
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teduccd to s little liesp o£ bones one tlay, ivstln 
huhian . shape, among tiie smooth stones o£ a slic 
And perhaps -someone without noticing it would w 
on my' bones and crush them to, white powder, IV 
'these sad, voluptuous thoughts I fell asleep. . 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The roLiX)WiKG day, although I tried to force myself 
believe tliat rest and sleep had changed Miho's fcelin; 

I noticed immediately that he was the same as cv( 
In fact, if anything, he seemed to me rather, worse,. I 
bept passing from periods of long, gloomy, obstina 
silence to outbursts of rambling, sarcastic chatter upt 
indifferent matters in which, however, the same don 
hfmi thought was always apparent, like the waterma! 

, ’ in some kinds of paper. As far as I could sec, his deteri 
ration consisted chiefly of a kind of willful inert! 
apathy and carelessness which were something qui 
new in him, for he had always been extremely acth 
, and energetic; it was a kind of progressive detachmet 
from all the things he h.ad done so far. I opened h 
suitcases and put his suits and other clothes in m 
. svardrobe. But svhen it came to the books he ncedc 
for his studies— I suggested putting them in a rosv o; 
the marble-topped chest of dratvers underneath th 
mirror--he said, "Leave them in the case. They aren' 
any use' to me any more, anysvay.” 

And svJiy not?" I asked. "Haven’t yon got to tak* 
your degree?" * 

‘Tm not going to take my degree.” 

' '"■’ant to go on svith your studies?" 

No. 

I did not insist, fearful lest he begin to talk .again 
about the thing tliat svas distressing him, and 1 left 
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the books in the suitcase. I noticed that he did.not.shavc 
and did not wash himself. Before this he had-'ahvays' 
been very clean and finicky in his person. He spent the 
■^vhole of the second day in my room, either lying on the 
bed smoking or walking thoughtfully up and down ^vith 
his hands in his pockets. But he did not say anything.. 
more to mother at lunch, as he had promised me. ’ 
When evening came he said he would dine out and left 
the house by himself, without my daring to suggest that 
I should accompany him. I have no idea where he went. 

I was just going to bed when he came in and I noticed 
immediately that he had been drinking. He embraced 
me in a theatrical and exaggerated manner and insisted 
on possessing me. I had to give in to him, although 
I realized that making love for him \vas now like drink- 
ing, something unpleasant which he forced himself to 
do in order to tire and numb himself. I -told him so. 


“You might as well go with some other woman,” I told 
him. He laughed. “I might as well,” he replied, “but 
you're here, within easy reach.” I was offended by these 
words and hurt even more than offended because they 
proved he had so little affection for me. 


'hen I had a sudden gleam of comprehension, 
lok,” I said, “I know I’m only a poor girl of no 
lortance, but try to love me. It’s for your on’p good. 
i^ou can love me, I’m sure you’ll be able to lo\J^ 
rself in the end.” He looked at me, 

»ve, love,” in a loud, mocking 
the light. I lay tliere in the dark 
ing bewildered and embittered, no _ 

hink. . . ,'jje davs 

'here was no change old 

everytJ.ing 

teve S".”' xoi.' li= i-r 

,, Previously he had 

a made lo'^' 551 


disaster and it scerned just the kind of crime that might 
happen; "For God’s sake, Minol”, I exclaimed. “DorFt 
'say sudi things even in fun.” , ■ 

' ' .“Not even in fun,” he repeated. "I was only joking. 

as a 'matter of fact.” . , 

I thought that probably he had not been joking at all; 
but I was reassured by the thought tliat his rev'olver 
ivas unloaded, although he did not know this. Don t 
worry,” 1 continued; “Astarita ivill do anything I ivTant. 
Don’t talk like that any more. You frightened me so." 
“Oh, one can't even joke any more!” he said lightly 


as he went indoors. 

I noticed that a sudden fit of restlessness possessed 
him as soon as wc entered the lin'ng room. He began 
to walk up and down with his hands in his pockets as 
usual. But he moved in a different manner, more ener- 
gctiailly than usual, with an expression on his face 
which showed that he was thinking clearly and pro- 
foundly and had shaken off his usual disgust and apathy. 
I attributed the change to the relief of knowing that 
the conijironhsing papers would soon be desti'oycd. 
."You'li sec. everything will come right soon,” I said, 
hope springing once more within my breast. . ' 

He shuddered deeply, looked at me as if he did, not 
recognize inc and then repeated mechanically, “Yes- 
everything will come right." 


1 had sent mother out to do some shopping for suppe 
I suddenly felt optimistic. I thought everything reall 
ivould come right, perhaps even better than I expectet 
Astarita would do what I wanted, if he had not alread 
done so; and day by day Mino would become delache 
rom his remorse, ivould begin to enjoy life again an 
look confidently toward.s the future. In time of troubl 
aiJ men content themselves %viih merely surviving, -hu 
as soon as the wnnd changes they begin to construct an 
bitipus, far-reaching plans. Two days earlier 1 ha, 
thought myself quite capable of giving Mino up fo 
his owjn happiness; but now that I had persuaded mvsel 
into believing that I might be able to restore his hap 
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pi'ness I not only ga^'C up all idea of leaving him, bu 
tried' to ^vorlf out how I could bind rhim eyer mori 
strongly to me. It rvas not my reason which urged m 
' to form these plans: it was an obscure impulse withii 
my spirit, which needed hope and could not bear hu 
miliatibn and sorrow for long. It seemed to m6 tha 
there -were only two possible solutions for us, as thing 
were: either we must separate or be bound to one an 
other for life. Since I did not even tvant to conside 
the. first solution, I began to -wonder whether ther 
tvas not some means by -ivhich I could achieve th 
second. I hate lying and I think I may count an exag 
gerated kind of sincerity among my few admirabl 
qualities. If I lied to Mino at that moment, it was be 
cause I did not feel as though I tvere lying at all; 
seemed to be telling the truth. It was a truth that wa 
truer than truth, a spiritual and not a material truth 
As a matter of fact, 1 did not think at all; it was, i 
anything, a kind of inspiration. 

' He was walking up and down as usual and I wa 
sitting at one end of the table. “Listen,” I said suddenl) 
"stop walking about. I’ve got something I must tell you. 
“What, is k?” ■ ■ ' 

- 1 haven’t been feeling -nrell lately. 1 went to se 
doctor a few days ago. . . . I’m pregnant.” 

He stood still and looked at me. "You’re pregnant? 
; repeated. 

Yes. And I’m absolutely sure it 'ivas you.” 

Mino rvas intelligent and although he could no 
iess that I ^vas lying, he immediately understood th 
al purpose of my announcement. He took a chan 
ime and sat down beside me, caressed my cheek fondb 
suppose this ought to be one more reason, the chic 
ason, in fact, -which should 
ipptfiTed and go ahead. Isn’l 
“What do you mean?” I asl 
iderstood him. 

“Since I’m going to become 
nied, "I ought, for the sake 


IIS you woincn sny, to do tvhat I tvouldo t do for lor e 
oCvoii.” 

'"‘Do what you like," I said, shrugging my shouiden 
'Tve told you because it’s the truth. That’s all.” 

"After all," lie went on, as if he were thlnking aloini 
"a child could he a reason for living. Itfany people as' 
for nothing more. A child is a justification. Yon migh 
even steal or murder for a diild.” 

"Who on earth. wants you to steal .or. nnirder?” 
interrupted him indignantly. "I only want you to b 
glad. If you aren’t— then there’s nothing , more to ,h 
said." 

He looked at me and stroked ray cheek again fondl> 
"If you’re glad, I’m glad. Are you glad?" 

"I am, yes,” I said proudly and firmly. "First of al 
•.because I like ciiildren and dien because it’s yours. 
He laughed. “You’re .a sharp one," he said. 

"Why? What’s sharp about being pregnant?” 

"Nothing. But you must admit it’s a good strok 
. just at this moment, Tm pregnant and therefore—’ ” 

' "Therefore?’’ 

"Therefore you must accept what you’ve done,” h 
shouted unexpectedly at the top of his voice as he leapci 
to Ins feet, waving his arms wildly, "therefore you mus 
live, live, live!" 

The tone of his voice was indescribable. I felt piercci 
to the heart and my eyes fdlcd witli tears. "Do rvha 
you like." I stammered, "jf you want to leave me, leav 
me, then. I — I’ll go away.” 

Apparently lie regretted his outbui-st, for he cam 
up to me and caressed me again. “I’m sorry." he sait 
Don’t take any notice of what I say. Think about you 
child and don’t woiry about me.’’ 

Ttook his hand and pressed it to my face, btithctri 
witli niy tears and stammered: "Oh, Mino-how can 
help worrying about you?" 

We remained silent like this for some time. He wt 
standing beside me; I pressed his hand against my cheek 
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sras deathly sad and every no^v and again, even while 
u’as playing, I- heaved a sigh in order to see whether 
e ti'cight that w'as oppressing me tvas still there. And 
could'feel that not only was it still there, but was he- 
lming heavier. 

He woii the first game anti then the second. v\ hats- 
le matter?” he asked,, shuffling the cards. ‘‘You’re play- 

ig so badly!” ,■ ■ . . 

I threw die cards down. ‘‘Don’t torture me like this, 
lino! I really don’t feel like playing at all.” 

"Why?” • 

"I don’t know.” ' - 

‘‘I got up and walked about the room, wrin^ng my 
ands together w’ithont his seeing. "Let’s, go into the 
ither room, shall we?” I then suggested. . ■ ■ 

"If you like.” 

We went out into the hall and there in the dark he/ 
lut his arm round my waist and kissed -me on the neck.' , 
For the first time in my life I felt tliat love was what 
[ic thought it was; that is to say, a means for numbing, 
ncself and driving out thought, but no more pleasur- 
ble or important than any other means. I gripped his 
head with my hands and kissed him violently. We went 
into my room clinging together. It was plunged in dark- 
ness but I did not notice. A glowing light as red as blood 
Hied my eyes and every movement we made had the 
plendor of a fiame Icajiiiig rapidly and unexpectedly 
nit of the fire that consumed us. There are times when 
nir bodies seem possessed of a sixili sense and the shades 
lecome as familiar as the light of the sun. But it is a 
'i.sibn whicli goes no further than the bounds of physi-- 
al contact; and all I could .see w'cre our two bodies 
irojected against the darkness like the bodies of two 
Toivned peoiile cast up on the shore from some black 
ddy. ; ’ 

Suddenly I found I was lying on the, bed with the 
ght from the lamp reflected on my naked belly, f 
lucezed my thighs together, I don’t know svhether 
•om cold or shame, and covered myself -svith my two" 
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hands. Mine looked at me. "Nou' your belly will faemn 
to swell,” he said, “more and more each niohth and one 
day pain will make you open those legs youVe pressjno-- 
together so closely now, and the baby’s head, alreddy 
covered with hair, will appear and you will tHriist it 
out into the light of day. They’ll pick it up and put it 
in your arms, and you’ll be happy, and there’ll be an- 
other man in the world. Let’s hope it won’t say what 
.Astarita said.” 

. . “What did he say?” 

“ ‘Cursed be the day on w'hich I was bom.’ ” 

“Astarita’s a ivretched man,” I said, “But I’m sure 
my son will be happy and lucky.” 

Then I wrapped myself up in the blanket and I be- 
lieve I fell asleep. But Astarita’s name had reawakened 
in my heart the same feeling of anguish which I had 
felt after his departure. Suddenly I heard an unknown 
voice shouting, “Pam, pam!” aloud in my ear, as if 
imitating the noise of two revolver shots; and I sat up 
sharply in bed in my terror and anxiety. The lamp was 
still alight; I got out of bed quickly and went towards 
the door to make sure it was properly shut. But I ran 
into Mino who was standing fully dressed near the door 
smoking. I svent back and sat down on the edge of the 
bed in a state of bewilderment. “What do you think?” 


1 asked him. “What -will Sonzogno do?” 

“How should I know?” he replied, looking at me. 

“I know him,” I said, succeeding at last in finding 
words to express the anguish I experienced, “The fact 
that he let himself be pushed but of the rpora %yitho;it 
protesting doesn’t mean anythinsr. He’s quite capable 
of killing him. W^at do you t 
“Maybe. It’s quite likely.” 

“Do you think he’ll kill hii 
' '‘^^fwSuldn’t^ surprised if I 
“He^ught to be warned,” 1 

■ inSiig- to 

CilkiUhim. Oh, why didn’t _ 

'I d^ed rapidly while talki 
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sentiments- IMmo said nothing; he was smoking and, 
walking about. "I’m going to Astarita's house,” I said 
at last. "He’s at home now. H'ait here for me.” 

• "I’m coming, too.”. 

I did not insist. At heart I was. glad of his company, 
ecause I was in siicli a state of agitation that I, was 
fraid I might be ill. “We must get a -taxi at once,’’ J 
lid as 1 put on my. coat. Mino put on his coat, too, and 

e went out- - , 

I began to walk hurriedly along the street, almost Tun- 
ing, and Mino lengthened his stride to keep pace with 
le, his arm in mine. After a while' we found a taxi and 
hurried into it, shouting Astarita’s address. It was a 
tree,rin the Prati neighborhood; I had never been there 
>ut I knew it was near the Lair Courts. . ... 

The taxi began to gather speed, and, as if I were crazy, 
; began to follow its route, leaning forward and watcli- 
ing the roads over the di'ivcr’s shoulder. At a certain mo- 
ment I heard Mino say softly, "And what if he has? 
One serpent has devoured another, that’s all,” but his 
irords made no impression on me.. As soon as we were 
outside the Palace of Justice, I stopped the taxi and got 
out" and Mino paid the fare. IVe ran across the little 
formal garden, following tlic gravel paths between the 
trees and benches. The street where Astarita lived un- 
folded itself une.xpcctcdly before me, long and straight 
as a sword, lit up far into the distance, by a row of large 
white lamps. It was a street of orderly, massively built 
[louses, without any shops, and seemed deserted. From 
die number I guessed that Astarita's house must be 'to- 
wards the end. The street was so peaceful that I said, 
‘Perhaps it’s all my imagination. . . . Still, I couldn’t 
10 oilienvise.” ‘ ' 

c pMsed tliree or four buildings and, crossroads upd 
len ■ Mino spoke. "Still, something must have hap- 
>ened, he said calmly. "Look there.” I raised niy eyes 
nd saw a black crowd gathered before one of tlie front 
[qors, not so far away. A row of people stood lined up 
n the opposite pavement, gazing up towards the dark 
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sky. I felt sure that must be Astarita’s house, and I bcgar 
to run, and I believe Mino was running too. "^Vhat is 
it? "Wliat’s happened?" I panted to the first member ol 
the crowd pressing round the doonvay. 

■ "It’s not altogether clear, "-said the person I had ad- 
dressed, a fair young lad, hatless and coatless, who 
holding a bicycle by the handlebars. "Someone thre^v 
himself down the well of the stairs. Or he was thro'ss’u 
down. The police have gone up onto tlie roof and are 
looking for someone else." 

_ I made niy ivay through tlie crowd and elbowed my- 
self into the entrance hall, which -svas vast and well lit 
and full of people. A white stainvay with an iron railing 
rose in a wide curve over the heads of the croivd. As I 
pushed ahead, lifted up almost by my own impetus, I 
was able to see, over all those heads and shoulders, an ' 
open space on the floor underneath the stafnrav. A 
round white marble column supported a naked, '(vinccd 
figure in gilded bronze, one upraised nrm held a frosted 
glass tor<± mth an electric bulb inside it. A human 
body covered with a sheet lay immediately underneath 
the colunui. Everyone avas looking in the same direc- 
tion, and I looked too, and then I satv that diey tv'ere 
gazing at a foot in a black shoe \vhich stuck out from 
under the sheet At that moment I heard several people 
begin to shout imperatively "Get back, get backl" tltcy 
^vere saying, and I tvas pushed back witli all the otlicrs 
into the street _ 

, "Mino, let’s go home," I said faintly to someone ^ust 
behind me, and I turned round. I saw an unknown face 
looking at me in astonishment After having prot^ted 
and, hammered in vain on the shut door, the people 
began to disperse and make their comments, on what 
had happened. Others kept ruhriing up from other di- 
rectiohs; two cars and a number of cyclists had stopped 
for information/ 1 began to .wander: through the crowd 
in a state of increasing anxiety,, looking into each .face 
without daring to speak to anyone: Some shoulders :oi 
heads seen from the back seemed like Minp’s. 1 pushec 
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